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CHAPTER I. 

"Oh, gentle sleep ! thou art, indeed, frighted away," exclauned 
Catharine Dunallan, after a night spent in vain efforts to attain 
that repose which had seldom before deserted her, and to banish 
from her thoughts the idea of the approaching day. On that 
day she was, for the first time since her childhood, to see her 
destined husband* He was her relation, though a distant one, 
and heir to her father's title, which descended only in the male 
line. To preserve this title, and the estates of both iamilies 
undivided, had been equally the ambition of Catharine's father, 
and of the father of her destined husband. 

Lord Dunallan had obtained a promise from his daughter, 
when very young, to agree to his wishes on this subject. She 
had then loved him with all the ardor of nearly undivided af- 
fection, and would readily have promised any thing he had 
chosen to ask ; but as her understanding improved; and she 
found that in the society, limited as it was, in which her father 
permitted her to mix, she liked and disliked with almost equal 
warmth, she became painfully aware of the selfishness and in- 
justice which had induced him thus to sacrifice, perhaps, the 
wh<^e happiness of his only child to his own ambitious views ; 

(3) 
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and she looked forward witli dread to an event which would 
unite her for ever to a being she might detest ; yet she loved her 
father so tenderly, that it was painful to her to indulge a thought 
injurious to him. The evil day, too, had always seemed at a 
distance, for the young Dunallan had been long abroad, and 
during wars and revolutions, had found means to travel through 
countries where few peaceful travellers had dared to venture. 
Ilis love for this wandering life had seemed to increase ; and 
Catharine who knew that his father had obtained a similar prom- 
ise from him, to that which she had given to Lord Dunallan, 
suspected in secret, that repugnance to liia unchosen marriage 
was the cause of his banishing himself from his country. At 
last, however, his father was taken dangerously ill, Dunallan 
was written for — instantly hurried home, and arrived in time 
to soothe the last hours of his parent. 

Lord Dunallan wrote to his young relative on the death of 
his father, and soon received an answer to his letter, which con- 
cluded thus : 

" My father*s last moments were disturbed fey his anxiety for 
the completion of a scheme formed by your Lordship and him« 
6elf, to unite the title and fortunes of our families. lie informed 
me that Miss Dunallan had consented to this union of interests* 
Urged by him at such a moment, I could have no choice. In 
six months, therefore, if I live, I shall have the honor of wait- 
ing on your Lordship, wherever you choose, to fulfil my part 
of the engagement'* 

Lord Dunallan was extremely displeased with this letter. 
His pride and affection for his daughter had almost triumphed 
over his love of family — but old ideas soon returned — it was in 
human nature, he wisely recollected, particularly in youth, to 
despise what was easily obtained. He determined to seem less 
anxious about this first wish of his heart, and then Dunallan 
would see its advantages. He did not write to him again for 
some time, then hoped, he said, soon to see his young relation, 
he flattered himself he might call him his young friend ; but let 
him come as a friend and relation : his daughter was his com- 
panion and solace. The thought of separation was lo pamfuly 
he wished he could forget it forever. 
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To this letter he received no answer till within a few days of 
the expiration of the six months, when Dunallan announced his in- 
tention of waiting on Lord Dunallan early in the ensuing week ; 
and requested in gentler terms than formerly, though still cold, 
that in a few weeks Miss Dunallan might be permitted to return 
with him to Ammore ; or that he might be informed of her 
wishes, which he should feel himself bound to acquiesce in if 
possibles. ** Business of importance," added he, " calls me to 
London, perhaps abroad, and possibly for years. Wherever 
duty may call me, however, I beg Miss Dunallan may be as- 
sured, that the choice of her own residence shall only require 
the sanction of her father to secure my assent" It would be 
vain to attempt describing the state of Catharine's feelings dur- 
ing the few days which intervened between that on which her 
father gave her this letter to read, and the morning of the day 
on which Dunallan was expected. 

" My dreams of happiness have passed away for ever," thought 
she, as she slowly dressed ; then, throwing open the window to 
breathe the freshness of the morning, she, for a time, forgot all 
^her griefs, while gazing at the scene before her. The sun liad 
just risen. She had seldom seen its first rays before, and the 
woods, the distant mountains and still misty lake, appeared more 
than usually beautiful. Almost unconscious of existence, she 
watched the brightening scene, till at last recalled to herself by 
some one softly entering her apartment, she. turned round. 
** My Elizabeth ! how kind I but this is too early. You cannot 
have recovered from the fatigues of yesterday." 

Her cousin assured her she was perfectly recovered ; and, 
having heard her window opened, she suspected that sleep had 
equally forsaken both. "And you know, dear Catharine," 
added she, ** you promised if I would go quietly to bed last 
night, you would satisfy my curiosity coij)^pletely this morning 5 
so now, we shall have two hours to converse about every thing 
before a creature is awake." 

" O I Elizabeth, every thing I have to converse abotit is dis- 
agreeable. I cannot find an idea to rest upon that is not pain- 
ful Even that scene, (pointing fro^ the window,) even that is 

!• 
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pfi^lnfaV for it reniinds me of the caose of ttxy being Mig^ to 
become for ever the companion of ft man who regards our uniom 
with repttgnanee; whose affections are probaUj possessed bj 
Another ; and whose duiracter, even if that is not the case^ is 
jast what I detest Oh I that I eould gire him those woods and 
ields without mysdf. I riiould find nature beautiful anjwhere, 
were I onlj free ; and how manj thousand times more Taluabte 
fthonld I esteem the heart which I could win^ were I a portion- 
less ghrL" 

Elizabeth sighed, but remained silent for a moment ^Tefl 
me, dear Catharine," said she, ^ wh j is Mr. DunaUan's character 
•0 disagreeable to jou ? and mhj did jou nerer mention this in 
your late letters to me ? '' , 

** Because 1 cannot rery well tell why. There k juat 

a something m all I hear of him that I dislike. You know, £liz« 
abeth, of the letters he wrote to my father— so stiff^ so fonm^ 
and cold, i thought them quite insulting." 

** It is plain," rqriied EKzabeth, " that he feels hmisclf forced 
to marry, and that he spurns this force upon hts> inclinatioas, 
but, dear Cathaiine, I do not foel Tery anxious about thi&^ 
When he see» and knows you, he will lore his &ither*s memory 
for the rcry thing he now moat revolts at." 

" Dear Elizabeth^ has my father been tutoring^ you? Yon 
use his very words ; and when you use them, I will say they are 
Tery foolish. Can you think that a man who has been trarei- 
Jing all over Europe — in Fnmce, Italy, Poland, in short, 
wherever agreeable women are to be met with — will find H 
simple country girl, who has scarcely ever associated with any 
but neighbors as simple as herself so irresistibly charming? 
Particularly, too, when that girl is so prejudiced against himy 
Ihat any agreeable qualities she may have will be invisible ; for, 
you know, my foce be^niy s. all my feelings ? " 

" I know, my dear Catharine, that this very expressiveneaf 
of countenance, which makes you unable to cooeeal any things 
ii the very charm whleh I think irresistible." 

" Particulaiiy when my face will say, Ulr. Dunalla% you aare 
hateful to me, and htrve heea^ sa for year s." 
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^ But tell ftid i^'hy h^ is 8<> liaiefiil td you ? dnd iffby ha\re y<w 
been so fteciret 1^^th me on ihii stibject ? " 

" Well, I will ; but I have so much to tell yoa I d& not know 
yfhete to begitt* I am mife, ho»wever, you will feel a» I da 
when yoa know all. Yon rewiember when I was a diild, and 
lie a boy about femteen, (hat he then disliked me^ and we quar^ 
reHed contintially." 

•'Buty Catharine, yon rarely cannot allow youfself to be pre- 
judiced by what passed then : yo% a 8{)<>iled, setf-willcdy domi* 
neering little girl ; and he a i\Kmghile»»y rambling boy." 

" Never thoughtless, Elizabeth ; always sokmn and consider- 
^e, even then* I do not, howeret, totm. mf <^inion «f him o;i 
snch trifliftg grounds. I dnly reimnd yoa of thidy to s^ow you 
that natataHy we ^ not suit each other ; for even children dis* 
eover what is agreeable to them in trthef chttdren. Think what 
yoa chfooae aboftt that, howerer, 1 have enough besides to tell 
you. I ought to begin, I believe, by infottning you that he pro- 
fesses being extremely refigio»s, much more so than other pco* 
pie, and is very gloomy and strict. He is called the * Saint of 
Arnmore,' by tliie gentlemen of his own coanfy. Yoa shall 
judge whether his actions are quite consislent with these preten- 
gidns. Yott kiK^w, 1 believe, how uncommonly tender his 
father's afFfection was for him ; yet nothing WOald prevail on 
Dunallan to remain at home. I myself heard the old gentleman 
tsty, that he had entreated him only to name his wishes, and , 
that he would consent to them. He offered liita his largest 
estate, or hoih. estates, wkile be himself sliould only retain a 
moderate annuity ; but not all this e»gei?ftes» for his gociefy, iit 
Isfis only surviving parent, could hid«ce this cold afidf self-willed 
%etng to remain, even for a few monfks k* Ihe year, at home ; 
and yet he made a disgusting parade of visfemg prisons^ relieving 
distress, and representing to the different antbonties^ where^^er 
ha went, the defects and abases which ke detected j while ki« 
father, in bad health and Fetirement, Was iefl to the cate of ater- 
eenaries." 

"Shamefbf hypocrisy!*' exclaimed Elizabeth. *I have 
heatri, of his benevoies^'e aitd ebatfities} mad lii^ls My«toe8g «d 
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myself when a cliild, and ill treated by our governess ; had 
rather impressed me in his favor, bat this trait in his character 
is indeed very bad." 

"I have more to tell you, my dear Elizabeth. After his 
father's death, Dunallan dismissed eveiy servant in the house, 
€ome of whom had lived with old Mr. Dunallan for more than 
twenty years, and did not give the smallest present or reward 
to any of them excepting to a very young and pretty girl, who 
liad only been a few weeks in the house, to whom he gave 
money, and with it, hypocritical being, a Bible ! " 

" Shocking! but how do you know all this ?" 
^ " From the young girl herself. She came all the way from 
her father's cottage at Ammore, to ask me to take her into my 
service ; and very wisely thought that these proofs of Dunal- 
lan's partiality would recommend lier to me, as, she said, she 
knew my * Ladyship ' was going to be married to Mr. Dunallan." 

" And what is become of her ? " 

" I immediately sent her back to her father. I dreaded ex- 
tremely that Dunallan should suppose I was making any inqui- 
ries respecting him ; for though I must feel interested in all I 
liear of him, I have never sought for any information. All I 
have heard has been by accident, except his opinion of myself, 
which, I believe, was purposely left for me to read, by our 
acquaintance, Mrs. Lennox." . 

**Mrs. Lennox! you surely know how to appreciate any 
thing she says." 

" Oh, certainly I do ; but this letter was addressed to her son, 
and was from Dunallan himself." , 

^ " But Mrs. Lennox would do any thing, my dear Catharine, 
to break off your marriage, in the hope that you might be won 
by the charms of her stupid George." 

" Yes ; but George is very different from his mother, and has 
no preference for me. I know he is engaged to another, and 
this letter was the means of putting me in possession of his 
secret About two years since, when I was on a visit at Mrs. 
Lennox's, she gave me a book which I had wished to read. In 
this book I found folded, and laid in, as if for a mark, a sheet 
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of written paper. I had seen the book lying in the bteakfast 
parlor, and it never occurred to me that it eould be any thing 
but a quotation from it^ and as I read^ I iupposed it a character 
depicted for the use, or rather warning of jroung ladies, to whom 
the book was addressed. I almost remember the words, I have 
thought so oflen of them since. It began thus, — < She was, 
when a child, violent and self-willed ; careless of all around 
her if she attained her own object Unchecked bj any one, 
her faults, from all I hear, are strengthened with her years : 
and now she is the opposite of what, in my eyes, is lovely, or 
lovable in woman. I allow, my friend, that when joined to 
feminine softness, talents in woman are very desirable, and 
greatly increase their power of charming t but without that soil- 
ness, they are very disagreeable to me ; in short, I see, and 
thank you for the kindness of your intentions, but I cannot feel 
reconciled to my proposed union with Miss Dunallan/ Here, 
my dear Elizabeth, I stopped, as I perceived I had by mistake 
been reading a letter'Hrom - — -- it was easy to guess whom. I 
immediately went in search of Mrs. Lennox, and gaid t had 
inadvertently read a letter addressed io her son. Before she 
could possibly have seen what I held in my hand, she exclaimed, 
*01i I what have I done i You have found Mr. Dunallan's let^ 
ter to George. What shall I do I George will never forgive 
me.' George fortunately entered the room, at that moment, and 
a3 I saw Mrs. Lennox was merely affecting to dread her son's 
displeasure, I told him of my mistake, showed him what I had 
read, and assured him, as he really appeared distressed at my 
having seen this character of myself, that 1 thought it fortunate 
I had, as I might correct the faults imputed to me. George 
took an early opportunity of imparting to me his own views and 
wisbesv He saw his mother's plans for himi and dreaded that I 
might suspect he liad entered into them. I have felt as a sister 
for George ever since that day ; but I must not now spend time 
in talking of him. Tell me^ Elizabeth, do you think it p^Msibk 
for me to look forward to a connecik>n for life with this man 
without dread?" 

X^izabeth i^ook her head but rem^ed silent 
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"I believe," continued Catharine, "you agree with me in 
thinking what I have already told you, sufficient to take away 
all hopes of happiness from such an union : yet this is not alL 
I have described him as a son, and as a master ; I have still to 
make you acquainted with him as a friend and a brother. You 
have met with Mr. Clanmar. You know that he and Dunallan 
were educated together when boys. They afterwards travelled 
together in Holland, Germany, and oth^r countries. You have 
heard that Mr. Clanmar, to the inexpressible grief of his friends, 
brought home a young German lady as his wife, whose char- 
acter suffered extremely, from the suspicious circumstances 
attending her marriage : in short, had her first child lived, his 
legitimacy might have been disputed : and this marriage was 
brought about, the Clanmars say, by Dunallan, whose influence 
over young Clanmar was then unbounded. The young lady is 
singularly interesting, and was a mere child at the time of her 
marriage; so the poor Clanmars are now, in some degree, 
reconciled to it : but they openly declare ^they can never regard 
Mr. Dunallan but as the most detestable of hypocrites ; in short* 
there is something worse than I know in this story, at least 
there are dreadful suspicions. Young Clanmar, who is univerr 
sally esteemed as one of the most amiable tempered men in the 
world, and indeed as very perfect in every way, never mentions 
Dunallan's name ; and though formerly so devotedly attached 
to him, they now have no intercourse whatever." 

"Dear Catharine!" exclaimed Elizabeth, "is it possible 
Lord Dunallan knows all this, and yet can suffer you to be 
united to this man ! " 

" Yes, my own Elizabeth, my father knows it all, but he hates 
the Clanmars, who have always opposed him in the county, and 
supposes they have exaggerated these stories. I fear, however, 
they -are too true ; for I can see no reason for people, so remark- 
able for pride of birth as they are, choosing to exaggerate 
stories which are disgraceful to the wife of him, who will soon 
be the representative of their boasted family. But now, my 
Elizabeth, I shall tell you the history of his only sister, as we 
may be interrupted. She has been de^d, you know, about two 
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years, and left two children. She was older than Danallan, 
and before he left Oxford, had, with her father's consent, married 
a young Englishman of family and fortune. It was on Dun- 
allan's quitting Oxford, that he first showed his dislike to living 
at home ; and he spent much of his time in England at the 
house of his brother-in-liaw, Mr. Harcourt For some time, 
Mr. Harcourt continued one of the gayest and most fashionable 
men about London, but he gamed so deeply, that he very soon 
ruined his fortune. Dunallan went abroad in less than two 
years after leaving Oxford, and remained absent until called to 
-England by Harcourt's entreaties, whose creditors had become 
very troublesome. He so arranged matters, that Harcourt was 
permitted to accept of an appointment in India ; biit ever cold 
and unfeeling, he compelled his unfortunate sister to remain in 
this country, though separation from her now unfortunate but 
still beloved Harcourt, almost deprived her of existence. Dun- 
allan's command of fortune, however, made him all powerfuL 
Harcourt himself entreated his wife to remain. She died two 
years afterwards of a broken heart Her children are with 
Dunallan, or rather with an aunt of his, whom he has got to 
superintend his domestic concerns, including me, I suppose. 
And now, Elizabeth, you know his character, tell me, my real 
friend, what do you think I ought to do ? I have given my 
promise to my father; I cannot retract it; but if I could delay, 
if I could induce Mr. Dunallan to give up his pursuit He has 
the worst opinion of me. What can I do ? " 

Elizabeth continued silent a few moments, then asked her 
fHend whether she thought it quite impossible to change her 
Other's wishes. 

"Quite so, my Elizabeth. Ah, if you knew the varions 
means I have tried in vain. I ought not to wish it," added she, 
rising, and bursting into tears ; " I have had many happy years 
horn his kindness ; I ought not to repine at sacrificing the rest 
of my life to him." 

" Allow me to speak on the subject to Mr. Dunallan when 
he arrives," said Elizabeth. 

" But would that be fulfilling my promise to my father ? No, 
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po ; I must go OtU Come here, my Elizabeth : look at those 
woods, those distant mountains, and those soil hills still nearer. 
Look at that smooth lake as it reflects its surrounding scenery, 
and tell me what you feel" 

Elizabeth gazed with admiration at the glorious scene before 
h^r, and then replied, ^ I feel, Catharine, that I could never be 
very unhappy with nature around me so sweet, so sublimely 
beautiful and soothing; unless I had lost for ever some beloved 
object, with whom X bad ei\joyed its charms ; or was, by some 
insurmountable obstacle, separated from such a friend. I have 
feared to ask the question, Catharine ; but there is no separa- 
tion in your case, I fervently pray, which makes an union with 
DunaUan so dreadful to you." 

<<No, my dear Elissabeth; you yourself are the dearest 
friend, I have in the world ; and you, I hope, will be more with 
me than you have of late been. My father has watched over 
my happiness in this respect In the limited circle in which he 
has allowed me to mix, there is no one for whom I feel a pref- 
erence : and I agree with you in thinking, that while I have a 
heart to feel, and while nature and my friend are left to me, I 
eannot b^ quite unhappy. Whatever happens, however, life is 
not a long afiair with any of us ; particularly the miserable," 
added she, her eyes again filling with tears. 

Eli^beth threw her arms around her friend, and wept with 
her, but could find no subject of consolation. 

" Who is this aunt of Dunallan's ? " asked she at length. 

** She is the most unfortunate human creature I ever heard 
of," replied Catharine, ^^ she has lost her husband, and her whole 
family of six children. She is talked of as a good sort of 
woman, but a religious enthusiast* J suppose, poor soul, her 
misfortunes have affected her understanding, and I feel that I 
ought to pity her ;^- yet what a companion ! DunaUan is equally 
gloomy and enthusiastic. Oh ! my father, what a cruel choice ! 
As he says of me, he is the complete opposite of what I could 
ever find it possible to love. But here comes Martin, and I must 
bid adieu to this subject My heart feels relieved by con- 
versing with you, my own Elizabeth ; but perhaps if I am not 
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to appear very unhappy to my father, it will be necessary to 
avoid in future such softening intercourse." 

Elizabeth agreed ; $uid embracing each other, as if in giv- 
ing up this soothing confidence, they had given up their last 
consolation, Elizabeth left her young friend with the wondering 
Martip, who had come earlier than usual to call her lady on 
this eventful day. 

Martin bad suspected, however, diat Mr. Donallan's arrival 
was no cause of joy to her young mistress. Catharine's early 
rising, and the tears in her eyes, confirmed her suspicions, and 
made her less unwilling to agree to her lady*8 determination to 
wear a very plain morning dress. 

Catharine had no desire to please Mr. Dunallan. If she 
eould have concealed her face, or deprived it of the power of 
expression, she would have been more satisfied. She had an 
additional cause of uneasiness in the numerous spectators who 
must witness her feelings. Lord Dunallan, from a dread of his 
daughter's gentle submissive looks, and melancholy sweetness 
of manners, which were now the only means she used to 
induce him to pity her ; and perhaps from a dread of bis own 
feelings, when about to part from a child he loved next to his 
&mily and name, had invited the neighboring families in 
succession for several weeks. To none of them had Catharine 
imparted her dislike to her approaching marriage ; and though 
the younger part wondered at their beautiful companion thus 
agreeing, like one of the royal £unily, to be united to a person 
she had scarcely ever seen ; and the elder envied the father 
who had so submissive a child: yet both ascribed this sub- 
mission to pride, and the same love of family so remarkable in 
Lord Dunallan. Catharine had perceived this, and the idea 
of their observing all her actkms thus prejudiced, chilled and 
discouraged her: yet she resolved not to transfer their dis- 
approbation firom herself to her father by the slightest hint of 
Ihetmth. 

S 
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CHAPTER IL 

Losi> Dunallan was alone in the breakfast room when Cath* 
arine entered. He received her with tenderness ; kissed her 
forehead ; and pressed tier hurriedly to his bosom ; glanced at 
her pale countenance ; then saying he had forgot something 
(she did not hear what), he left her : but she heard him sigh 
deeply, which brought tears into her eyes, and confirmed her 
determination to conceal from him and every one else the de- 
jection she felt. 

Elizabeth soon joined her, and then Mrs. Lennox^ her son 
George, and Rose his sister : the St Clairs of the Isle^ Sir Ar- 
chibald and Lady Cameron of Glenmore, their son, and two 
daughters. 

Every eye during breakl^t was turned towards Catharine. 
Elizabeth endeavored to divert the attention of the party by 
proposing plans of amusement for the day, and this in some 
degree succeeded. 

^^ Miss Dunallan has expressed no preference,'* said young 
St. Clair* at last. " Miss Dunallan, I know you are fond of 
riding. Shall we ride ? " 

'^ Oh no! dear Miss Dunallan," exclaimed Rose Lennox, ^ do 
consent to the sailing party." 

J* But if Catharine prefers riding," said Miss Cameron, " we 
can ride first," replied Catharine, '^ and then sail. The day is 
charming ; we shall have time for both, if we order the horses 
immediately." 

The horses were soon got ready ; and the younger visitors of 
the party set off, all gay, and in expectation of enjoyment. She 
only was sad, whom each thought had most the power of being 
happy. 

Young St. Clair assisted Catharine to mount her horse. He 
had observed the dejection which she in vain attempted to 
conceal, and his manner showed her tiiat he had. He put the 
reins into her hand, but laid his arm on the neck of the horse* 
" He is very gentle," said he, stroking him. 
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** Yes," replied Catharine, ** he obeys the slightest touch of 
the reins,** 

St. Clair looked earnestly but tenderly at Catharine, and said, 
in a low voice, ^you, Miss Dunallan, will always find it so 
with all whom you condescend to guide, or lead, — or love,** 
added he^ in « still lower voice* 

Catharine looked languidly away, bowed coldly, and rode on. 

Catharine had willingly agreed to the wishes of her young 
fHends, because she hoped she would, while riding or sailing, 
forget herself and her griefs; but though the day was charm- 
ing, and her companions increased in gaiety, she could not 
banish thought, and became every moment more sad. 

The lake was smooth, and the air sod and balmy ; the sur* 
rounding scenery even more than usually beautiful ; yet Cath- 
arine thought only of her approaching meeting with her hated 
cousin ; and the time they continued to sail seemed tedious, 
though she dreaded its termination. At last they landed at a 
short distance from the castle. Su Clair offered his arm to 
Catharine, Elizabeth walked on her other side, and on turning 
round a part of the wood, they came in sight of the house, at 
the entrance to which a travelling carriage had just stopped. 
Catharine looked eagerly towards it, until she saw a gentle- 
man, of a tall and graceful figure, alight rather slowly from it, 
and her father advance to meet bun. She supposed it was 
Dunallan, and, becoming as pale as death, she involuntarily 
shrunk back. St. Clair, who felt her trembling violently, 
entreated her to sit down on a garden seat near where they 
stood. ^ We have had such a fatiguing day," said he, '* I am 
surprised at any lady having strength for such exertions." 
Catharine trembled so excessively, that she was obliged, for a 
few moments, to comply with his request. Annoyed, however, 
by the looks and attentions of St. Clair, and by the inquiries 
of the rest of the party who soon joined them, she struggled 
to regain composure, and leaning on Elizabeth's arm, again 
proceeded towards the house. St. Clair entreated her to lean 
on him, but she coldly declined his offer, and looking back for 
Rose Lennox, who instantly came to her, put her arm within 
hers, and in a whisper begged her to remain near her. 
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Lord DunaHaii and xIm stranger now approached. Catli* 
arine dared not raise her eyes, but became verj pale, and 
trembled riolentlj* 

^It It Mr. Dunallan," whispered Elisabeth, ^I recollect him 
perfectly. He look» tery iKitld.'* Catharine remained silent. 
The rest of the party were walking before^ and Jxurd Donallan 
irst introduced Dunallan to them, then approaching Catharine, 
** My Jpve, yorar cousin. Elizabeth, you remember Mr. Dunal* 
Ian.** Catharine looked np for a moment; DmiaUan's eyes 
were mildly fixed upon her ( hers fell under his, and she blusli- 
ed deeply. She fbit ashamed of the appearance of bashful 
timidity which she was conscious must be the impression her 
silence and blushes would convey to Dunallan ; yet she eould 
not speak ; but recollecting all she had heard of him, and her 
own situation, contempt, pride, and dislike of his character 
legsdned their intfuence ; and, though silent, she walked on 
with her head raised, and her eyes looking down with an exprcs- 
sion of great haughtiness. Dunallan entered into conyersation 
with Elmtbeth. The very tone of his voice was disagreeable 
to Catharine ; because so different fh>m what she expected k to 
be from the person she had so kmg pictured in her imagination. 
It was singularly mild and low. 

" I have travelled in so many climates, and been exposed to 
such scorching suns, that I am surprised and flattered at your 
vecolleetkig me, iSks Murray ; yet I beficTe it is the expression 
of a friend's countenance we remember. I should have known 
you, also, had I seen yoa smile."^ 

^ And Miss Dunallan^ shocdd you have known her ? ** asked 
Elizabeth. 

**I believe not t* then looking past Elizabeth fbr a moment, 
^ Yes, Miss Dunallan is less changed than I thought, the first 
looment I had the pleasure of seeing her.* 

Catharine pressed Elimbeth'^ am ; lor Dunidlim breathed a 
short sigh after saying this. 

Elizabeth was not surprised at his sigh, when she looked at 
C^thm'ine i for she had no idea her friend could look so little 
i^reeablAi. 
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They walked on for a short way in silence. Dunallan then 
remarked the improvements which had taken place around Dun- 
allan Castle during his absence. 

"Can you admire our poor Scotland, after having visited 
Italy and Switzerland ? " asked Elizabeth. 

" I have seen no scenery to me more beautiful than what now 
43urrounds me since I left Scotland/' replied Dunallan ; " that 
at Ammore only surpasses it," added he» smiling. 

" Yours is a very happy taste, Mr. Dunallan," said Catha- 
rine, in a rather ironical tone of voice. 

"Is it so unfortunate as to differ from yours, ^liss Dun- 
allan?'' 

"I certainly have never seen any place I preferred to Dun- 
allan Castle," replied Catharine, "but I have never been out 
of Scotland, and imagine I should admire the scenery of some 
other countries still more, unless their describers greatly flatter 
them." 

" I believe," answeried Dunallan, " that even after you have 
seen those countries, you will not condemn my taste." 

Catharine made no reply. 

The party soon reached the bouse, and as it was late, sepa- 
rated to dress for dinner. Catliarine followed Elizabeth to her 
room. 

" Well, my dear Elizabeth, you see we have differed in opin- 
ion already." 

" Yes, dear Catharine ; but I must have you to lay aside tliat 
expression of haughtiness ; and that contemptuous tone of voice. 
You provoke hostility." 

" But I cannot help it, Elizabeth, and I confess yon surprised 
me by entering so cordially into conversation with a person who 
you know bas so many faults, and of whom you yourself ex- 
pressed so bad an opinio^ before you met" 

" I really had forgot for a time, what you told me, dear Cath- 
arine, there is something so singularly sincere and pleasing in 
his looks and manner." 

" I have not looked at him yet," replied Catharine, " and 
cannot so soon forget bis father or his sister or his ^?ift- ^ h^jt 
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good hjtj EKzabetli, I iHsh I eottid for^ty and feel some of tlie 
tJomplawwncT' for him which yon do.^ 

When Catharine entered the dmiring'^DWrmr Befere^ dinner^ 
the fyand most of the fttrtj assembled*' A gfanccr anmnd the 
yooro, howerer, told her that D^nallftn was not there* She felt 
leKered, and joined Mrs. Lennox and others, who were examin- 
ing some prints which Lord Dunallan had jast receired from 
London. Catharine accepted of a scat phceed for her b j' St* Clair, 
who protested against her standing after having suffered so much 
from fatigue* A^ the prints were in a large roiume, it was im- 
possible to see them when sitting. St. Clair and yioung Cameron 
therefore supported the book, so as to place the prints in an ad- 
Tantageo«s situation. Ladj Cameron and Mrs. St. Clair chose 
fo stand behind Catharine. Elizabeth, Hose, and the others, 
also stood near her, while she, thrown back in her chair, scarcely 
conscious o£ what passed, langnidlj expressed her opinion, 
which was constantly appealed to by all the party. Dunallan 
entered during this scene. Catharine did not immediately 
change her attitude, but turned her eyea towards the door. Dun- 
allan stood for a moment near the party, then, with a look of 
displeaswre, turned away, and joined Lord Dunallan, who was 
standing in a window, absorbed in his own thoughts. Catharine 
felt her face glow, and leant forward to conceal it. Dunallan's 
was the same indignant glance which she used to dread when a 
child, because she always knew she deserved it. Now she was 
ttncoRseious of its cause. She soon, however, recollected his 
opinion c^ herj proud, selfish, spoiled by prosperity? and she 
supposed her looks conveyed to him these impressions, sur- 
rounded by adulatkm as she was at that moment. ** But what 
right has he," thoo^t she, "^to restrain or to dictate to me ?** 
She raised her head, and again leaning back in her chair, began 
to talk to St. Clair, who, all animation and attention, watched 
and read her expressive countenance. 

**Have yott seen thcfee prints, Mr. Dunallan ?** asked his 
Lordship, approaching the table. 

DunaKan followed slowly, and stood behind Rose. 

" Beautiful ! '^ exefetiroed Catharine, when the next print was 
shown. ^ Beautiful I ^ exclaimed every one except Dunallan. 
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^Mr. Ctinallan, do yon not think it beautiful?" asked Rose. 

" I haTe seen the ori^nal painting," replied Dunallan, " and 
I think the print might have been much better." 

**I too have seen the original painting," said St Clair, '^biit 
must stili agree with Miss Bunallan in thinking the print ex- 
quisitefy fine." 

Danalian was silent 

Another prmt was shown. 

** That 19 surelj very fine," said Rose. ** To me it appears 
bcantifal." 

^ It is so," said DunaHan, ^ and does justice to the painting 
from which it has been taken." 

*'ParticaIarly that part," remarked Catharine, pointing to the 
foreground, which was verj unmeaning. 

^^No," replied Dtmallan in a cahn totcc, •*btit the painter of 
that piece is famons for his distances, while his foregroonds are 
always defective. Miss Lennox's taste is perfectly correct ii^ 
admiring that part of the print to which she pointed." 

" Oh," said Rose, ** Catharine and I are both right I " 

Many more prints were tnmed over, but Catharine gave no 
opinion ; and St Clair seemed so much inclined todispnte what- 
ever Dnnallan said, that she felt quite relieved when dinner was 
aniionuced. 

The day passed on. Catharine felt constrained by being 
conscious that she was observed by every one. She dreaded 
that her looks should betray her feelings. She wished to ap- 
pear not unhappy to her father ; yet, in imdEing this attempt 
she feared that the calm, and as she thought, very proud-look- 
ing Dunallan, might suppose she was pleased with her future 
pro^)ects, which she felt became more alarming to her every 
time she ventured to think. These contendmg feelings gave 
to her countenance an expression of abstraction and mieasi- 
ness; while her indifference, and careless answers to those 
around her, by whom she was accustomed to be treated with a 
deference and attention which had unconsciously led her to ^3- 
regard all they said, gave her the appearance of a dissatisfied, 
ipoiled child. Her eyes often met Dunallan's, and each time 
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the expression of his seemed to increase in disapprobation, and 
she thought even in contempt. Catharine felt this extremelj. 
Adulation, endeavors to soothe, if she was out of temper; 
and solicitude to discover her wishes, she was always accus- 
tomed to, and scarcely perceived; but, excepting from Elizabeth, 
or her own heart, she seldom saw a look, or heard a word of 
reproof. Every family in the neighborhood had wished, in some 
way to connect her with them. Of high birth, and immense 
fortune, very beautiful, and, in general, amiable in temper, she 
was indisputably the most charming and most admired young 
lady in that part of the country. Her father's intention of 
uniting her to her cousin was well known; but, at the same 
time, all who were acquainted with her character supposed, that, 
though disengaged aflfections, and pride of family, might lead 
her to agree to her father's wishes before she saw the person 
proposed, that if she disliked him, nothing would induce her to 
proceed. Dunallan's long absence, and Lord Dunallan's ill- 
concealed displeasure, had increased their hopes. Mrs. Lennox 
felt certain that George, from the affectionate manner in which 
Catharine treated him, was not indifferent to her. The St. 
Clairs. thought their Arthur irresistible, where there was no 
other engagement; and so did St. Clair, who was extremely 
handsome, and almost as much admired by the ladies as Catha- 
rine was by the other sex. Poor young Cameron, who was too 
modest to think himself worthy of such an angel ; yet every 
gentle look she bestowed on him was the foundation of a day 
dream, — so delightful, that its demolition by her next look of 
total indifference equalled it in wretchedness. He lingered still 
near her, though he a thousand times determined to separate 
himself as far as the antipodes from her bewitching smiles, and 
killing indifference. His mother knew of his passion, and 
endeavored to gain Catharine's confidence by every gentle 
and winning method, and to recommend her son, by her con- 
stant praises of his excellence as a son and a brother. The 
Miss Camerons looked up to Catharine as the model of all per- 
fection, and paid her the deference of the heart. Mrs. Lennox 
flattered her. Rose really loved, and was really loved by hen 
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Lord Dunallaii was quite satisfied, however, tliat none of these 
young men, nor their friends, had made any impression on 
Catharine's heart : and felt rather gratified, that Dunallan should 
see the devotion of these families, the heirs of whom each pos- 
sessed fortunes twice as large as his. Lord Dunallan watched 
Catharine's looks on this day. She saw that he did ; and also 
that he was anxious to make all go on smoothly. But it would 
not do. St. Clair seemed to watch every opportunity of dis- 
puting with Dunallan, or of making him appear ridiculous, 
which, from his natural quickness, and very frequently exercised 
talent for satire, he generally found himself able to do when- 
ever he attempted it with others. Dunallan*s calmness, his 
temperate replies, and his unmoved politeness, were however 
too much for St. Clair, and he evidently lost his temper. 

**Let us have some music, my love," said Lord Dun- 
allan to his daughter. '*Mr. Dunallan, I suppose, prefers 
Italian to any other." ** No, my Lord, I prefer Scotch," said 
Dunallan. " Indeed ! Is it possible for one who has travelled 
to preserve a taste so simple ? " 

" My taste is very simple, my Lord. In music I prefer that 
with which I can associate some pleasing idea.** 

^ And is Scotland so happy as to have inspired your most 
pleasing ideas, Mr. Dunallan ? ** asked St. Clair, with affected ^ 
simplicity. 

"More so than Italy, at least," replied Dunallan. 

" There is a charm, to be sure, in the idea of home to every 
one," said St. Clair. 

Dunallan for the first time seemed moved. " I did not say 
hrnne," replied he. "You, Mr* St. Clair, know I could not 
mean it." 

There was an expression of so much pain, as well as dis- 
pleasure in Dunallan's countenance when he said this, that 
Catharine felt touched. She addressed him in a gentle tone of 
voice, and, though he did not instantly regain his composure, 
they soon entered into conversation. They talked first about 
music, and Catharine played and sung whatever he wished. 
He continued near her during the resi of th^ e^ecing. and 
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though in conversation he often differed from her in opinion, 
and his looks expressed less of that pleasure and admiration 
with which she was generallj listened to, than curiosity, and a 
wish to read * her mind in her countenance, yet she felt when 
they parted for the night, that his look was not one of disap- 
probation. 

^ I will not stay a moment with you, dear Catharine,** said 
Elizabeth, following her into her apartment, ^' for you are quite 
worn out ; only tell me in one word, are you not more pleased 
than you expected ? " 

'^ You need not be so careful of me, dear Elizabeth, I shall 
not soon sleep." 

" Well ; but answer me." 

^ I cannot answer you, Elizabeth. He is quite different from 
what I expected."/ 

" Do not you find him very agreeable in manner ? " 

^^ Oh ! agreeable and polbhed enough to make me certain he 
Will despise my defects." 

" Ridiculous ! Your defects, Catharine. But good nighL I 
«ee you think as I do." 

Catharine again declared she could not sleep. But Eliza- 
beth insisted on leaving her; and though at first a thousand 
confused and interesting thoughts kept her awake, they soon 
' assumed the forms of dreams, and these were lost in more pro- 
found sleep. 



CHAPTER m. 

Next morning at breakfast. Lord Dunallan said, that, if his 
friends would excuse him, he wished to pay a visit in the 
neighborhood, which would detain him all the forenoon, and 
he was anxious, before his departure, to discover whether there 
was any plan of amusement arranged for the day. Every one 
declared they would find amusement for themselves, and begged 
his Lordship to take no charge of them. 
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" Catharine, my love," said Lord Dunallan, " you will show 
your cousin the additions I have made to the library." This 
particular charge of her cousin, committed to Catharine, brought 
a blush over her countenance, and an expression of displeasiire. 

Dunallan looked for her answer. She only bowed her assent 
very coldly. 

" I believe, my Lord, I ought to relieve Miss Dunallan from 
this task, and accompany your Lordship part of the way. I 
wish to call on my friend young Clanmar." 

" Clanmar ? " exclaimed Catharine, quite thrown off her 
guard by surprise. 

Dunallan looked for an explanation. Catharine blushed 
deeply. "I thought — I supposed — I did not know- — I had 
been led to believe"^ — and she stopt. 

^ I believe I understand you. Miss Dunallan. You had been 
led to believe that Mr. Clanmar had reason to think himself in- 
jured by me, under the mask of friendship." 

Catharine blushed again still more deeply; but was silent 
There was something about Dunallan that quite deprived her of 
all presence of mind. Every look, every word he uttered, every 
expression of his open and animated countenance, was in direct 
contradiction to the character she had formed of him in idea ; 
and his plain avowal of the truth on this occasion left her unable 
to say a word. She was relieved by Mrs. Lennox, who said, 
*' One hears such stories of all one's friends, that it is necessary 
to believe absolutely nothing." 

" Would it not be better, Mrs. Lennox," asked Dunallan, " to 
discover from our friends themselves whether there is any truth 
in such stories ? if there is, our advice may be of use ; if not, 
we may put our friend on his guard, or assist him in disproving 
them." 

" Your theory is beautiful, Mr. Dunallan," said Mrs. Lennox, • 
" but I fear impracticable ; for the first consequence of telling a 
friend that such a one said so and so of him Would be a chal* 
lenge ; and I believe Mr. Dunallan is an enemy to duelling." 

•* Certainly," replied Dunallan, "but it is not necessary to 
mention names on such an occasion." 
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^ But," 8iud Mrs. Lennox, ** I should doubt the truth of what 
was told me ; particularly/' added she laughing, ^ if it detractcMl 
from my own merits, unless I was informed who said it, and all 
about it, every way." 

'^I did not advert to being disbelieved, I confess," replied 
Dunallan smiling. ^ I have yet to learn how to act upon suck 
an occasion." 

'< But the situation of gentlemen and ladies is entirely dif- 
ferent," rejoined Mrs. Lennox, " we stand in no awe of duels ; 
60 we can politely insinuate, that we suspect there has been 
some misstatement, some mistake of names or persons. Oh, a 
hundred ways, which by degrees brings us to the bottom of 
every thing. I am pretty certain I could discover even Mr. 
Dunallan's authorities, if he told me soilie evil story he had 
heard of me." 

Dunallan declined entering the lists with so dangerous a per- 
son, and retired with Lord Dunallap, who seemed rather anxious 
to depart Catharine felt relieved by his absence ; and after she 
had engaged the rest of the party in such amusements as suited 
their different tastes, she retired with Elizabeth to converse with 
her about Dunallan, and her own hopes and fears respecting the 
future. 

This and several other days passed without apparently pro- 
ducing much difference in the feelings of any of the party. 
Lord Dunallan continued to press his visitors to prolong their 
stay, and Catharine joined her entreaties from a dread of the 
party becoming so small as to force a more intimate intercourse 
with Dunallan, whom she found every hour more difficult to 
understand, and whose presence was a continual restraint to 
her, because, though she hardly avowed it to herself, she dread- 
ed his opinion, and was conscious that, of her, it very often 
. was unfavorable : but though he so frequently differed from 
her, and even in what she esteemed trifles, showed that differ- 
ence of opinion; yet he was uniformly so gentle and polite 
in his manner, that she could not make herself believe he wished 
to offend. A thousand times in the day she would say to her- 
self, " Why do I dread his disapprobation ? Let him disapprove. 
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let bim abandon this heartless, interested engagement ; let him 
despise me, and leave me in peace." Yet the next time she 
joined in conversation, or gave her opinion, her eye involuntarilj 
glanced towards Dunallan, and if he was of the same opinion, 
or seemed pleased with what she had said, she felt a lightness 
of heart which led her on to speak until she had said some- 
thing, or laughed at, or joined in ridiculing some opinion 
or person undeserving of such treatment ; and then Dunallan'g 
grave expression, when every one edse laughed, made her un- 
easy, and unable to enjoy any thing that passed. 

^That stem cast-down of his eyes — that fixedly grave look, 
when we are only amusing ourselves,'' said she to EUzabeth, 
^ is such a reflection upon us all, even upon my &ther^ it is 
quite intolerable.** 

^< Mr. St. Clair is to blame, howevex," replied Elizabeth, ^ for 
those provoking looks. He knows Mr. Dunallan's strict way 
of thinking about ridicule, and religion, and some other things j 
yet he always contrives to introduce, these subjects into eonver- 
sation in tlie very way to provoke Mr. Dunallan's grave looks : 
and I think you must allow, Catharine, that Mr. DunaUan has 
always the just side in an argument, and leaves Mr. St Clair 
without a word to advance, but some silly piece of sophistry, or 
foolish jest, which only diseavers the weakness of the side he 
has taken." 

" But St. Clair is never serious," replied Catharine, " he only 
wisbes to amuse us, while Mr. Dunallan is Jilways -so grave and 
so full of wisdom, and seems so anxious to lead the conversa- 
tion to wiser subjects." 

" True," replied Elizabeth ; " but indeed, Catharine, I greatly 
prefer his conversation to J^Ir. St. Clair's. I find it much more 
interesting. You know I have iilways found those men most 
agreeable, who treated us women most like equals and rational 
creatures. You, my dear Catharine, have been more accus- 
tomed to flattery, and admiring deference of opinion from the 
other sex than I have, and of course 'will feel the total want of 
this in Dunallan more than I do." 

*^ No, Elizabeth, it is not that foolish flattery I regret ; but 

3 
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I am not accustomed to contemptuous, and disapproving looks, 
and I confess I do feel them," added she, bursting into tears. 

** My dearest Catharine, you entirely mistake his looks. You 
generally rely on what I say, and I declare were I asked what 
I thought his feelings for you were, I would say, that he already 
felt deeply interested, and even tenderly for you." 

" Dear Elizabeth," exclaimed Catharine, rising, and speaking 
with much emotion, " what an idea. For once you think, as 
you wish. Feel tenderly ! Is watching every word I say, in 
general to differ from me, tenderness ? Was that remark he made 
to me this morning, ' that young women of fortune seemed to 
forget they were responsible creatures,' tenderness ? He seems 
to consider me a spoiled child, an useless being, guided by no 
principle, but at the mercy of my own caprice. Oh, Eliza- 
beth ! I see he despises me ; and he has taught me to despite 
myself: for I feel, on reflection, that his opinion of me is not 
unjust." 

" I still think you quite mistaken, however," replied Eliza- 
beth, "in the opinion you suppose he has formed of you. You 
remember the description he gave the other evening of a lady, 
a friend of his, Mrs. Henry Williams ? " 

" Perfectly, and I remember his looks when he turned to me 
while describing her ; they said, * Attend, silly girl ; compare 
your aimless, trifling, useless life, with that of this truly virtu- 
ous, and religious, and marvellously active wife, and daughter, 
and mother, and friend, and sister, and every thing ! ' I shall be 
introduced to this paragon, Elizabeth ; she lives near Arnmore, 
and I suppose Dunallan means me to regard her as my model ; 
with her schools, and cares for the poor, 'which,' as he said, 
* did not consist in merely giving them money without inquiring 
into tlieir temporal, and still more important concerns.' Oh, I 
remember his very words ! " 

*'But, dear Catharine, what can you condemn in his 
words ? " 

" Oh, nothing ! I wish I could." 

"But, Catharine, I was going to tell you what he said of 
you.*' 

"Ofmel" - - 
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•* Yes. After describing Mrs. Henry Williams, he turned to 
me, and said in reply to my admiring praises of her character, 
* Your cousin, I think, greatly resembles Mrs. Williams in her 
naturah disposition, if I have rightly judged from the little I have 
seen of her ; and I think would have probably been a veiy 
similar character, had she been educated in the school of ad- 
versity, like poor Mrs. Williams.* " 

" Is it possible he said this of me? ** asked Catharine, eagerly. 

" Precisely as I have repeated it," replied P^lizabeth. 

Catharine remained absorbed in thought for a few moments ; 
then awaking from her reverie, she exclaimed, " But, EUzabeth, 
what has become of all the unexplained evil stories we' have 
heard of this same unaccountable Dunallan, his father, liis 
sister ? ** 

" Oh, they cannot be true," replied Elizabeth ; "you. know 
the history about Mr. Clanmar must be without foundation, 
since he called here yesterday, and seemed to regard Mr. Dun- 
allan with the greatest afiection and respect." 

" He is a mystery altogether," said Catharine, gaily. 

" And BO I am like Mrs. Williams, only I require adversity," 
added she, playfully ; " perhaps Mr. Dunallan may supply this 
deficiency to me." 

A few evenings after this conversation. Lord Dunallan sent 
to request his daughter's company in the library. Catharine 
dreaded this tete a tete^ but immediately attended her father. 
She found him surrounded by papers. "My dear child," said 
he, " come and sit down by me. I wish to consult you on a 
subject very interesting to both of us. You know the fortune I 
shall leave you and your cousin will be immense. I am sure 
you will join me in thinking that my sister, your Elizabeth's 
mother, ought not to suffer inconveniences from the narrowness 
of her fortune while we are so affluent. Her children are now 
advancing in life ; and I have been thinking, that to leave each 
of them an independence would be most agreeable to my sister, 
who is rather proud on these subjects, but who would not act 
contrary to the interests of her children. After your marriage, 
my love, T shall consider my fortune as a trust for you, therer 
fore" 
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** My Nearest father,'* intomiptod Catharine, * do not speak 
tkua. Follow your own geReroQs wishes. I have never thov^t 
of this. My aunt has always appeared comfortable and happy, 
I knew she was beloved by yoa. If tiiere is any way of kt- 
creasing her happiness, I eotreal you do not hesitate, or think 
of the future." 

*' How you run on, my Catharine. I never can get you to 
listen to these subjects ; but now, my love, it is your duty to 
attend to them. The wife or the mother who disregards these 
matters, may bring ruin and disgrace on those most dear to her. 
But to return to roy nster, here is the letter I have written to 
her, and the addition, I wish to make to the fortunes of her 
children." 

Catharine read the letter, then said, " I suppose, my dear 
fiither, you mean the sum you have mentioned for each of my 
cousins." 

^ Tou are very magnificent m your ideas, my love, I mean 
what I have mentioned as a provision for the wh<^ Do you 
approve, my Catharine ? " 

^Ohy most heartily; but do, my dearest father, make it to 
each." 

" Pho', child, you are foolish. But I must see Mr. Dunal- 
kn ; afler what has passed between his father and me, I think 
myself aecottntal^e to him for the way in which I spend my 
fortune." 

^ I may go, I suppose," said Catharine, rising. 

" No^ my love, stay." 

She reluctantly resumed her seat, uid DunaUan soon ap- 
peared. He was informed of the business by Lord Dunallan. 

"I request — I entreat, my Lord, yon will never think of 
consulting me on such matters, nor suppose for a moment that 
I am capable <rf desiring to control your Lordship in the man- 
ner in which you choose to spend any part, or the whole ot 
your fortune." He was retiring. Lord Dunallan entoeated 
him to stay. 

" You will greatly oblige me, Mr. Dunalljai, if you will act 
as the heir «f my fortune— 'give me your <^inion — let me feel 
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that yon are satisfied. You are acquainted with what passed 
between your father and myself. In my situation you would 
feel as I do, that I cannot alienate any part of my fortune from 
the husband of my child without his concurrence. I beg, 
therefore, that on all occasions you will allow me to consult 
you respecting my affairs." 

He again offered the letter to Dunallan. 

** Impossible, my Lord," said he, drawing*back rather coldly. 
** I can interfere no farther in your Lordship's concerns, than 
to say, that, if any transaction passed between you* and my 
Either, which your Lordship conceives gives me any title to in-, 
terfere in the disposal of your fortune, you will allow me to 
withdraw that title by any act which can do so." 

*^I know of no act, Mr. Dunallan," replied his Lordship, 
proudly, *' which can cancel the promises of a man of honor to 
a friend after the death of that friend. But it is possible to 
deprive myself of the pleasure I intended." 

" My Lord," said Dunallan, ^ pardon me. I knew not the 
nature of the engagement to which you alluded. Command 
me — I aifl: willing to do precisely as you wish." 

Lord Dunallan seemed unwilling to proceed in the business. 
Dunallan laid his hand on the letter, and looked for his Lord- 
ship's permission to read it. He bowed coldly. Dunallan 
perused it carefully, then asked if Lord Dunallan would permit 
him to add a few words. " Certainly," replied his Lordship, 
smiling in reply to Dunallan's conciliating looks and tone of 
voice. Dunallan wrote a few words, and then returned the 
letter to his Lordship, who read the words he had written, and 
then presented it to Catharine, and said, smiling, ^ 1 think, my 
love, Mr. Dunallan and you have had some secret communica- 
tion about this affair." 

Catharine read the words Dunallan had written — ** I there- 
fore, my dear sister, request your acceptance of the provision I 
have mentioned." Dunallan had added, " For each of your 
dear children." " I hope my dear father, you will be persuaded 
by Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, eagerly. 

^But my dear, I must seE an estate to raise this sum." 
3* 
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''No, mj Lord, said Dunallan, ^that is iinnece8sar3ry my 
lather kfl — but/' kx^ing at Catharine, '' your Lordship and I > 
ean settle all that at another time." 

Lord Donallan then proposed walking, as the eremng was 
charming, and they foand that the rest of the party had gone 
out^ They walked together for some time, l^it at last Jjord. 
Dunallan, recollecting he had something to say to his steward, 
who had just pasS^ tbem, he kfl Catharine to entertain her 
cousin. She had hitherto carefully avoided being left aJone 
with Dunallan, and the more so because she bad observed that 
he seemed rather anxious to detain her, when^ notwithstanding 
ell her care, she did h(^>peii to be found idone by him. She 
now looked in vain fi>r the rest of ihe party ; they were not in 
j»ight, and, as she had just been admiring the beauty of the 
evening, and had proposed to her i^her that they should walk 
to a particular hill a good way off, she could find no pretext for 
leaving Dunallan. He i^^ered his arm, and they walked on 
for a few moments in silenoe. Catharine dreaded his saying 
any thing which might advert to their peculiar situation, and 
searched in her own mind for some subject of conversation as 
far from it as possible, but could find none. She was relieved 
from her search by Dunallan, whose first question seemed to 
say he had been equally anxious to avoid the subject. 

'' Do you generally spend the winter at Dunallan Castle, Miss 
Dunallan?" 

" Yes. We have spent two winters at Edinburgh, but all 
the other winters of my life have been spent at Dunallan 
Castle." 

" Have you found your winters at Edinburgh pass more hap- 
pily than those at Dunallan Castle ? " 

" Not nearly so happily." 

« Indeed I" 

'' No, becimse on the whole we lived more retiredly at Edin* 
burgh than we ^o here." 

" And why so, may I be permitted to ask ?" 

Catharine hesitated. She could not tell Dunallan what she 
believed was the true cause ** her father's solicitude to prevent 
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{he possibility of her forming naj engngeineiit which might 
prevent their future union. *" My father^ ^ief pleasures," said 
she at last, ^ consist m reading, and attending to county affairs^ 
and the associates he prefCTs are either learned men, or those 
friends who reside in omr neighhorhood. In Edinburgh, our 
society consisted of a few old gentlemen. I^r Hugh Cawdor, 

Profj^ssor B ^ Dr. L , imd a few others, and one or two 

of our country neighbors, who wait to town tweause we did." 

** And you tired extremely.* 

^ I did, because I knew gayer scenes, and soeiety more suited 
to my taste, might easily have been enjoyed by me had my 
father permitted it. Even Elizabeth, who is so much mofO 
grave and sensible than I am, used to tire of war evenings at 
Edinburgh, and laugh at my miserable wi&s with my duenna, 
in the meadow ; fer we lived in that dull part of the town called 
Geoige's Square." 

DunaHan smiled, and asked ^ whether she had never joined in 
any public amusement ? " 

^ Oh yes, my lather went with me as olten as I chose to the 
theatre ; but I tired of Ihe bad actors who are generally to be 
seen there. Oh I prefer Dnnallan Castle a thousand times to 
that stupid town, which I never could ra^r till towards the 
spring, when I was permitted to walk, or drive about to see the 
beautiful views in its neighborhood." 

** You have, indeed, many sources of amusement and pleasure 
at this beautiful residence. Miss Dunallan, and I must compli- 
ment you on the taste you have displayed in laying out those 
picturesque grounds in the glen. I knew not until to-day, that 
the plan was entirely yours. When I was here formerly, noth- 
ing was to be seen there but woods •-— thick impenetrable 
woods." 

^Ah," said Catharine, sighing, ^I was greatly occupied 
while my plan was carrying into execution. I believe I was 
never more happy ; but when it was finished I almost wished I 
could have restored the thick woods again. I wearied of its 
new form. I then amused myself by having <hat little Gothio 
l>uilding erected, whi<& I endeavored, by reading many books 
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on architecture, and by procuring numberless plans to make 
very perfect I read every day for a month or two in that 
peaceful retreat, and I got suitable books, and Gothic furniture ; 
but I soon tired more there than anywhere else ; and though I 
had declared my determination that tAere I should enjoy com- 
plete solitude, and must not on any account be disturbed, I soon 
longed for some intruder. I had my harp carried there also, 
but tired of the novelty of playing and singing alone. ' Now I 
scarcely ever go there but when I am in such low spirits as to 
hate company ; and I prefer any other walk to the glen." 
' '^Are you so very inconstant. Miss Dunallan?" asked her 
cousin, smiling. 

Catharine blushed. She had talked on in her usual way, ex- 
actly saying what came into her head, and what was indeed the 
real truth ; but this question, and the smile which accompanied 
it, recalled to her ideas how strongly this account of herself 
must confirm Dunallan in the opinion he had formed of her. 
She hesitated, then determining to affect nothing, she replied, '^ I 
suppose I am very whimsical and inconstant, for none of the 
pursuits I have ever followed have afforded me half the pleasure 
I expected." 

"Because," replied Dunallan, with much gentleness, "you 
have been given a mind, my dear Miss Dunallan, which cannot 
be satisfied with the pursuits you have hitherto followed. What 
you have with so much ardor, made your first and favorite ob- 
jects of pursuit, (will you pardon me for saying it ?) ought only 
to have been resorted to as recreations for a mind such as yours. 
You will not be surprised when I own to you, that your char- 
acter has been my particular study ever since I have been here. 
I have endeavored to make myself acquamted with the nature 
of your pursuits. I have learned with what unwearied eager- 
ness you followed them ; and have now heard you confess your 
disappointment. I have seen your glen, your Gothic building, 
your garden, your green-house, your music room, your library, 
your paintings." 

"Oh! stop this enumeration," exclaimed Catharine. "I 
iun sufficiently ashamed of my changeable unsatisfied feel- 
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ings. Bat tkere are sovne tlxmgs, Mr. Dtmaflan, in wbich I 
lia^e never dianged. Mj fatiier and Elizabeth are always the 
same to me. It is becaase I have had but few living objects of 
interest, that I have endeavored to fix mj nSectSoaa on those 
whkh are incapable of satisfying the heart" 

^ When Elizabeth is with you, do you never feel any of this 
weariness and dissatisfaction ? " asked DonaUan, mildly. 

^ Not so mnch ; and if I had several Elisabeths, I dare say I 
should never feel it* 

" My dear IGss DnnaHan,". replied her cousin, * do not sup- 
pose that I presume to censure you, or any pursuit that has af- 
ftnrded you pleasure. I rather wished to express the admiration 
I felt, for th*e correct and beautiful taste which has led you, in 
eomparative retirement, to arrive at a perfection in those pursuits 
which I have looked for in vain among those who have had 
opportunities of fbrming^ their ideas from the first models in the 
world.'' 

"Flattery? even from you, Mr. DunaQan! this I did not 
expert. 

" I do not flatter, Miss Dunaflan. I speak my real sentiments. 
All I have seen done by yonr direction, to improve the sceneiy 
around you, has, in my opinion, been charmingly done. Yonr 
Gothic reading retirement is in the most correct taste ; your gar- 
den — aQ, indeed, appears to me in an uncommon degree perfect. 
Tour paintings are so, from the just taste which has prevented 
your attempting what is beyond the power of almost any but 
artists to attain. Your music, from the same reason, is singu- 
larly pleasing. In short, you must not be displeased with me 
when I say, that I greatly admire both your natural powers, and 
the energy with which they have been cultivated. And allow 
me to add, that die more interest I feel in the possessor of these 
powers, the more anxious shall I be to see them directed to ob- 
jects which will afibrd her a more pleasing reward than the 
weariness of which rfie complains, and which, though felt I be- 
lieve by an who are engaged in trifling pursuits, becomes the 
supreme misery of a superior mind.'* 

There was somethmg so earnest, yet kind and gentle, in Dun- 
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-allan's voice and manner, that Catharine felt soflened. ** I 
long most earnestly,** replied she, ^ to have such pursuits in mj 
power." 

" And may I ask," returned Dunallan, " were you completely 
your own mistress, what would be the first object of your 
wishes ? " 

" Oh ! " said Catharine, " friends — friends whom I could love. 
I would search for them wherever I went ; and I should go every- 
where and see every thing that is worth seeing." 

" And where would you first go, in this search ? " 

" To London, perhaps ? " 

"To London in search of friends!" interrupted Dunallan, 
smiling. 

" I should expect to meet the most polished and agreeable 
society of my country there," replied Catharine, " and among 
them I surely might find some to love, and many to admire ; a 
sentiment I have scarcely ever experienced, and thought so very 
delightful when I did." 

" Delightful indeed ! " replied Dunallan, " but after you have 
found friends, and objects of admiration ? " — 

"I should in their society enjoy whatever offered: books — 
.the theatre. We might travel in other counti^ies, in search of 
those beauties and perfections not to be found in our own. Oh ! 
I should never be unhappy anywhere, surrounded by those I 
loved." 

They had now reached the summit of the hill to which Cath- 
arine proposed walking. After having slowly ascended by a 
path rendered almost dark by the deep woods which surrounded 
and overshadowed them, they at once, on turning a rocky point, 
came upon an opening in the road which discovered a scene of 
extreme grandeur and beauty. The hill on which they stood, 
steep, rocky, and covered with hanging woods, was washed at 
its base by the gently swelling waves of a far extended inland 
bay, while all around rose woody hills and bold towering moun- 
tains, sometimes nearly meeting, and then receding, as if to dis- 
close the beauteous lakes that lay within their sheltering gran- 
deur, and now reflected in softened majesty the wild and varied 
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beauties of their guardian mountains* Far beyond was seen a 
boundless ocean, peaceful and sublime, and here and there the 
faint but picturesque outline of some distant islands, half ming- 
ling with the clouds that glowed around the setting sun. All 
nature seemed hushed in silent pleasure. No sound was heard 
but the distant plash of oars from the little fishing boats that 
slowly glided homewards. The song of the blackbird, soft and 
wild, added sweetness and sadness to the feelings inspired by 
the universal calm, and sublime grandeur of the scene. 

^ What a scene ! '* exclaimed Dunallan.' They both for some 
moments gazed in silent admiration. 

"I do not remember this magnificent view," resumed he. 
^ How could I, even as a boy, be so dead to all that is great 
and beautiful in nature ? " 

^ It was not then known to be so fine,** said Catharine. ^ It 
is so only from this side of the hill ; and no one had thought of 
clearing away the wood, which was so close and thick as wholly 
to interrupt the view.f 

^ This, then, is another instance of your taste, Miss Dunal- 
lan," said her cousin. 

She smiled. 
- " And do you weary of this also ? " asked he. 

^ Oh never. But this glorious scene inspires feelings almost 
as painful as weariness. One's mind feels so bounded, so con- 
fined, so dark — amidst such splendid displays of nature." 

^ Of nature ! " repeated Dunallan. He paused and looked at 
Catharine. ** What or who is nature ? " continued he. " Shall 
we, when we gaze on such a scene as this, say, * The heavens 
declare the glories of nature — the earth is full of her glory ? ' 
Why, my dear Miss Dunallan, should we substitute a mere idea 
in the room of the glorious Being who has created that profusion , 
of magnificence and beauty, and who formed in the human heart 
a capacity to feel so deeply what is magnificent and beautiful ? 
Why, by ascribing this glory to a vague idea, separate ourselves 
still farther from its real and ever present Author, who so pow- 
erfully solicits and demands our affections, and claims even th^ 
first place in our hearts ? It is because love is the natural con«* 
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sequence of admiration, that we feel a sort of oppresdon on oor 
feelings when we most intensely admire the glories arouiMl us, 
without raising our hearts to their Author. We cannot love 
inanimate nature in the degree we admire it. We camiot love 
an undefined idea ; and we do not make ourselves acquainted 
with the character of the real Author, nor regard the light he 
pours around us in every part of his creation.'' 

Catharine felt awed by Dunallan's manner ; but after a pause 
replied, ^ Was nature always as we now see it, we should c^* 
tainly wish to discard whatever might prevent us firom attempt- 
ing to ascend in thought to its divine Author : but I have seen. 
that bay dark, and gloomy, and dangerous— -the trees on its 
banks rent by the storm — the boats tossing on the waves. I 
have been detained hours in this shelter, watching their perilous 
landing, while wives and chUdren and mothers, were soiering 
anguish irom their terrors. Ttien — ' 

^^ Then," mildly interri^ed JDiunaUan, ^ tiie lesson was only 
different, and taught what is equally necessary te be known,— 
that the Being who generally ^eaks to us tn the language of 
love and mercy can also frown." The sound of approacliii^ 
voices now interrupted this conversation. 

" I hear your friends advancing," said Dunallan, apparently 
rather disapfKiiated by the interrutption ; ^ before we part may I 
ask whe^er the life you desciibed to me at the begimiing of ocor 
walk was the Kfe you would deem mo^ happy ? " 

"If I recollect anight what I said, it was," rej^d Cath- 
arine. 

"It was merely a life of pleasxtre and amu^ment," said 
Dunallan. 

" And would not that be happiness ? " 

" No : and if you expect it to be so, be assured, dear Miss 
Dunallan, you will be disappointed." 

" What life, then, w^uld be haj^y P " 

" A life of usefulness alone." 

The party now approached and seemed surprised at findii^ 
Catharine and Dunallan. 

"I thought you were watk Lord Buoallan, my dear Cath* 
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arine,*' said Bose, ^Mr. St Clair assured me that joa 
were.'*'^ 

^ And so I was, for a short time, dear Bose,'' replied Cath- 
arine. 

St. Clair seemed displeased and uncomfortable; young 
Cameron miserable. Catharine still leant on Dunallan's arm ; 
and taking a last look of the bay and its surrounding moun- 
tains, now darkening in the twilight, they turned to descend the 
hill. The path admitted of two only. Catharine and Dunal- 
lan walked on in silence. Her thoughts were fixed on his last 
words, ^^ a life of usefulness ; ^ she wished to know his ideas of 
such a life. The conversation this evening had increased her 
esteem for Dunallan, yet she felt even less able than before to 
understand him. She wished, however, that s^e could, and 
determined that, in future, she would not avoid his society. 
As they were entering the house, she smd to him, ^mil- 

^<Mr. Dunallan, you must tell me what you think is a useful 
life at some other time." 

** I shall be most happy to tell you," replied he, " and if you 
would agree with me — if in this we could be of the same opin- 
ion;" he hesitated — then stopped, and left the sentence un- 
finished. 

St Clair was near, and heard what passed. They dien 
joined the party in the drawing-room. St Clair almost imme- 
diately addressed Dunallan in his usual slighting tone of voice 
and manner. 

** Pray, Mr. Dunallan, are you one of those people who ap- 
prove of young ladies teaching poor children to read the Bible, 
etc etc instead of sending them, in the good old way, to be 
taught by some old woman in the village ? " 

^ I think," replied Dunallan, with unmoved calmness, ^ tliat 
where there is an old woman capable of teaching, it would be 
a pity to supersede her in her profession ; but I think young 
ladies most properly and most amiably employed in superintend- 
ing and encouraging the old woman in her labors." 

** Well," resumed St Clair, " I confess I have not been able 

4 
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to perceive the benefit poor children can receive ^om the 
instructions of young ladies that they might not equally receive 
from that of old women ; and I mean, when I get a seat in 
Parliament^ to offer my services to the old ladies, to bring a bill 
to guard the profession against those pretty intruders ; and that 
for their sakes as much as that of the old ladies ; for I know 
nothing so likely to injure the charms of the lovelier sex as the 
air .and manner of a school-mistress." 

All the young ladies laughed excepting Bose. 

" I beg, Mr. St. Clair,** said Mrs. Lennox, " that you will have 
the goodness to let that subject remain at rest. Teaching the 
poor is the fashion of the day, and my poor Rose has been 
infected by it ; but she has an inaptitude about her at doing any 
tiling, even a fashionable thing, fashionably. Instead of sub- 
scribing, as I do, to Lady Mary D.'s school in our neighbor- 
hood, and always going to its examinaticMis, and presenting the 
children with new dresses, — for they have such a neat uni- 
form, — instead of this, my poor Rose must have a dozen little 
miserable things, who are too sickly to walk so far as the school, 
in her room, and teach them to read the Bible, during those 
very hours I wished her to devote to her harp.'* 

Rose blushed, and tears started into her eyes. " You know, 
mamma, I was to rise two hours earlier for my harp." 

" Oh, yes, my dear, and look^ike a ghost from want of sleep ! 
Ridiculous ! " 

** Surely,'* said George Lennox, " ten hours of sleep is too 
much, either for health, or in a moral point of view." 
r « Dear George," said Mrs. Lennox, " do not encouragQ your 
sister. She will think I was quite cruel in preventing her 
spending tlie precious hours necessary to acquire those accom- 
plishments, which are quite indispensable, in teaching a few 
miserable cottagers, what, if they are to live, they will learn 
equally well in the next village." 

" Which is four miles off," said George, " and the school not 
large enough to admit nearly all the children who have strength 
to walk ; consequently, half the girls around us have scarcely 
any means of instruction." 
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^I did not know you were so intimateljr acquainted with their 
affairs, George," said his mother, trying to smile. 

^I mn peifectlj acquainted with their situationi'* replied 
George, ^ and long most earnestly to see it improved." 

" Well, I dedare," exclaimed Sir Archibald Cameron, 
addrossing Lord Dunallan, ^I think the^e is something very 
amiable in the enthusiasm for improving the state of the poor, 
which is so general at present among well-disposed young 
people.** 

*^ Very amiable indeed," replied his Ijordship^ with an air of 
absence. 

^ Certainly," said Mrs. St. Clair, ** improve the fower orders 
as much as possible by proper means ; but not by young ladies 
forgetting their places in society, and doing that themselves 
which ought to be left to more proper persons, while they 
Jieglect" ..... 

" Their harps,^ interrupted Dunallan, playfully. 

*' Oh I forgot, Mr. Dunallan, that you were an advocate for 
ladies' schools." 

Dunallaipi attempted to change the subject, which seemed 
disagreeable or unintenesting to most of the party ; but St. Clair 
appeared determined to pursue it, ai;id appealed to Catharine 
for her opinion. 

^ I have not formed any," replied she, languidly ; her thoughts 
had indeed wandered from a subject in which she lelt little 
intevest. 

St. Clair looked disappointed at the careless indiOerence of 
2ier manner ; she perceived this, and said smiling, ^ I can tell 
yoo, howev^, what my opinion is, without taking time to 
consider what it ought to be. I believe it is proper to have the 
poor children taught all that may afterwards be useful to them ; 
but I think it would be very tiresome to do it myself: and I 
scwpect that the young ladies who do it have, in general (perhaps 
almosjt unixmsciously) som$ secret view to prsdse, pr, in shorl^ 
aomething more agreeable thmi the mere pleasure of impaiiing 
knowledge to the ignorant." 

St Qair laughed. ''Ah I Miss Dunallan," e.z;pUimed ^e^ 
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^ jowr penetration leads jou to the truth, direct, without a tedious 
attempt to form a wise opinion." 

^ The discovery of such truths, however,** said DunaTlan, in 
a tone of voice almost severe, ^ does more honor to the pene- 
tration of the head than to the feelings of the hearf 

Catharine reddened, and' bowing to Dunallan said, <^It is 
perhaps fartunate for me, Mr. Dunallan, that of late, I have 
found it necessary to avoid consulting the heart;' I might 
otherwise have felt your compfiment too deeply." She then 
rose and went towards her harp, to conceal the tears she could 
not restrain. 

St. Clair glanced indignantly at Dunallan, and then followed 
her; an expression of pleasure, however, was also on his 
countenance. Dunallan became very thoughtful, and the ladies 
looked at each other. 

^'Yon see the consequences of your foolish schools. Rose,** 
said Mrs. Lennox, in a whisper to her daughter; ''you have 
made your young friend quite unhappy." 

Hose seemed to believe herself the . cause of what had 
passed; and going towards Dunallan said, in a low voice, 
''I believe Catharine is quite right; I did hope I should 
be doing something worthy of praise in teaching those poor 
children." 

Dunallan smiled, *^ But that was not your motive for doing 
it. Miss Lennox." 

. ^ Oh, perhaps it might; at any rate, it does not signify how 
it was. Don't you like the harp ? Let us go near." 

Dunallan followed the sweet girL St Clair was attempting 
to recommend himself to Catharine by the most flattering 
description of a scene he had witnessed that day, — a family 
who, from great wretchedness, had been placed in a situation 
of comfort by Catharine's bounty. Dunallan fistened eagerly. 
St« Clair used all his eloquence to reconcile her to herseUl 
Bose joined in admiration of her friend's goodness; young 
Cameron also was more eloquent than usual in the eulogium he 
bestowed on this idol of his heart All seemed anxious to 
make up to her for the cruel speech of Dunallan ; but in vain ; 
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a cloud was fixed on Catharine's brow which nothing could 
remove during the whole of the evening. She tired of the 
hmp, and entreating Bose to take her place, and putting her 
^m within Elizabeth's, she passed Dunallan with an air of 
extreme coldness, and led her fnend to another part of the 
room, showing bj her looks that she did not wish to be fol* 
k>.wed. Eli^beth, when she saw that the gentlemen were at« 
temptijp^g to converse with the partj of joung ladies the/ had 
left, said ip a low voice, ** I feel that you hitve some cause to 
be displeased, dear Catharine, but do not, my friend, show jour 
feelings so much; try at least to conceal them for a short 
time." 

^I cannot," replied Catharine, ^I never felt more miser- 
able." 

^You do not feel more so than he does," said Elizabeth, 
glancing towards Dunallan, who stood in deep thought near 
Bose's harp. 

C!atharine followed Elizabeth's look, and then sighed deeply. 
^Kis misery is w> comfort to me. He must be miserable, 
.d^nk^i^ of me aa he do^s. Oh I what wretchedness is before 
us both!" 

SUiring the remainder of the evening, Catharine purposely 
avoided meeting Dunallan's looks. When parting for the 
night, he held out his hand as usual ; she gave him hers ; he 
held it for.amomeot,an4 she involuntarily looked up. Dun- 
allan's planner seemed to ask foi^veness, but Catharine turned 
eoldly away. He pressed her hand gently in his, saying, 
^ GrQod-night," in a voice more than usually soft. Catharine 
felt she had cause to be displeased, yet was toudied by his 
HMuiner. Elizabeth, on this oc^asico, did not defend DunaUan, 
.for ishe too had thought him harsh. When they again met, 
Catharine's manner was distant and somewhat haughty. Eliz- 
abeth's was aJso colder. Dunallan seemed painfully sensible 
of the change. Jie endeavored at different times to induce 
Catharine ,to enter into conversation with him, but she purposely 
avoided it: and once that he found her alone, she turned so 
tmk^y from ]^ thltt, though he stiU appeared anxious, by 
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everj other means, to regain her fipprobati<Hi, he no longiBr 
attempted to resume that intercourse which had, in some dlegree, 
subsisted between them before that unfortunate evening. He 
looked unhappj, however, and Catharine now felt her powef. 
This ahnost unconsciously gave her pleasure^ which she still 
more unconsciously betrayed in her manner ; and it was Dun« 
allan himself who led her to perceive this: she felt that be 
read her verj soul, and was soon convinced, hj the indifference 
of his manner, that if her displeasure had given him pain, her 
feeling satisfaction in that pain had not onlj done it away, but 
had also lowered her in his opinion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Onb evening Lord Bunallan sent for his daughter. On her 
entering the apartment in which he waited for her, he met her, 
and with even more than his usual tenderness, pressed her to 
his heart. 

"My dear Catharine, my beloved child, my long dreaded 
trial is at last come ; I must at last part with the idol of my 
affections.'' 

Catharine became as pale as death at this sudden Intimation 
of her approaching fate. For some moments she could not 
speak ; then struggling for composure, ; — 

" Is Mr. I>iinallan still desirous to — " Her voice trembled, 
and she stopt 

Her father hesitated, " My love, what is your opinion of Mr. 
Dunallan ? You now know him. Tell me candidly, my Cath- 
arine, your sentiments respecting him." 

** And will my opinion, will my sentiments, have any influ- 
ence over the future?" asked Catharine, eagerly. 

Lord Dunallan looked uneasy : " If, my love, I could make 
any change — if you could not feel — but it is impossible. Yet 
I should wish — could you only love him, Catharine, oh ! how 
happy should I be, happier than I can express." 
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''Be happ7, then, my dear father," replied Catharine, at- 
tempting to smile ; but the tears gushed into her eyes, and she 
turned away to conceal them. 

Her father remained silent for some moments, then sighing 
deeply said, *^ Mr. Dunallan, I think, my Catharine, ought to 
please. He is mild, and sensible, and polite in his manners ; he 
is handsome ; his conversation does not seem uninteresting to 
you; he is singularly well informed. In short, what do you 
find disagreeable in Mr. Dunallan ? " 

^I do not find any thing dts&greeable,^ said Catharine; 
"but—" 

** Do you not, my love ? " interrupted Lord Dunallan, joyfully. 
^ How you delight me ! well, I will ask no more." 

Catharine smiled languidly ; she felt hurt, and made no reply. 

Her father understood the expression .of her countenance, 
and paused a moment, then proceeded. ^I have just had a 
conversation with Mr. Dunallan. He tells me he has received 
letters which oblige him to be in London in a month ; he wilf 
be detained there some time, and may perhaps go abroad. In 
short, my love, he wishes to hasten your union, that you may, 
I suppose, spend a short time at Ammore before you leave 
Scotland ; for there also he has business of importance, which 
has met with much delay from his residence here for so many 
weeks." 

Catharine reddened. " And his conv<^nience makes it neces- 
^ry, I suppose, to hurry over the business which brought him 
here ; and you, my Lord, expect me to agree to — " 

" My love, you do Mr. Dunallan great injustice : he has in 
no instance forgot the respect and delicacy due to you : his first 
wish seems to be your happiness." 

" My happiness ! " repeated Catharine, " ah, let him leave me 
with you, then, my dear father — at least till he has arranged 
all these affairs." 

** He proposed this, my child, but I declined it." 
'. " Declined it I " exclaimed Catharine, " impossible ! Oh, my 
dear father, could you eo far forget all that is due to your 
daughter ! to my sex ! " 
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She rose and stood, vith jbceathless and terrified expectatioiv 
awaiting his answer. 

He in a soothing manner took both her hands. ^ Be oaim, 
my Catharine, jour father has forgot nothing which jour deli- 
cacy ought to require ; nothing which he can suppose essential 
to your future happiness. Mr. Dunallan, I am certain, loves 
you, Catharine.** 

She turned away. 

^ You do not think he does, my love ; but from his whole 
n^anner, and the anxious solicitude he showed respecting your 
wishes, feelings, and future happiness, I feel convinced you 
would now be the choice of his hearj^ were he freed from all 
engagements.** 

^ And as a proof of this,** said Catharine, with bitterness, ^he 
asks delay. Oh, my dear &ther, pity me ! do not urge this I 
do not thus mortify " 

<< My love, you must allow me to trust xny owii judgment iii 
l^is matter. You entirely mistake Mr. Dunallan. He only 
proposes delay with a view to what might be your wish. 
Recollect yourself, my child, and let me hope, my ever kind, 
ever considerate Catharine, that you will ^till be willing to fulfil 
past and indissoluble enga^ments." 

^ And when, jiiy Lord ? " replied Catharine, with assumed 
firmness. 

^ My Catharine, I have promised to Mr. Dunallan, to gain 
your consei^ to be his; on Tuesday next." 

" On Tuesday next I within a week I " she became quite pale, 
but added, in a voice of forced calmness, ^ My Lord, I shall be 
ready." 

He held out 4iis hand, she ^ave him hers, but turned away 
her face. " Dearest Catharine, you will be happy." She made 
no reply, but ^^toning from him, shut herself into her own 
apartment, and gave vent to her miserable and mortified feel- 
ings. She w^ .unable tp appear at dinner, her head ached 
80 viplen;tly. Elizabeth, in vaui, tried to offer some consolation.. 
Her wounded pride and afiectipn had prevented her gaining an^ 
particulars from her father of the m^^er in which he had 
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declined Dunallan's proposed delay ; jet the idea that he had 
hastened their union against Dunallan's wishes, rendered her 
wretched. She could not regain sufficient composure to appear 
that evening. Her father,' however, visited her in her room ; 
and his affectionate kindness, and the anxiety and deep concern 
expressed in his countenance, revived in her heart a willingness 
to sacrifice her own feelings to his favorite wishes. ^ 

She next morning appeared i^t breakfast, but looked so ill 
that every one annoyed her by their condolence, and inquiries 
respecting her health, ^o Dunallan she never raised her eyes. 
If she had, she would have seen that he looked as miserable as 
herself. Elizabeth told her so afterwards. 

" My dear Elizabeth," replied she, " do not speak to me of 
him, or of any thing that is not a thousand miles from the sub- 
ject, or I shall never be able to support myself till next Tues- 
day. I will, if possible, make my father happy. After that, 
happen what will, I shall be at a distance from him. He will 
not know what I suffer." 

Elizabeth tenderly watched over her unhappy friend, attempts 
ing to soothe her agitated feelings, and to convince her that the 
power to meet approaching trials, is not to be gained by turning 
the mind from them ; but, on the contrary, by viewing them, 
as far as may be, in their true colors, divested of all imaginary 
aggravations, and thus preparing for the patient endurance of 
what is unavoidable. 

** Do not follow Die, my Elizabeth,'* said Catharine, the even- 
ing after her conversation with her father, "I am going to the 
Glen ; I shall not there be interrupted ; and I wi$h to accustom 
myself to view the future without your kind looks and dear 
voice always ready to win me from painful thought." 

Elizabeth believed her right, and suffered her to go alone. 

After Catharine had walked some time in deep thought, she 
was suddenly startled by the sound of approaching footsteps. 
It is Dunallan ! thought she ; even this retreat is no longer safe 
from his privileged intrusion. She would have turned away, 
but felt ashamed of her weakness ; and raised her head from 
its drooping and thoughtful posture, determined not to be in- 
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truded on even by Dnnallan. It was young Cameron; ni\i 
Catharine felt so relieved when she saw it was not her dreaded 
cousin, that an expression of pleasure, which Cameron had sel* 
dom the happiness to inspire, was visible on her countenance. 

^ Pardon this intrusion, Miss Dunallan," said he ; ^I thought 
jou were engaged, or I should not have presumed " 

**OhI I beg, Mr. Cameron, you will walk wherever you 
&el inclined," interrupted Catharine. ^ There are many paths 
here for solitary people ; but I must at present leave you." She 
was passing on, when the beseeching expression of his looks stc^t 
her. ^ Do you wish to read in my retreat, Mr. Cameron ? 
You will find some new books, and I am not going there." 

** No, Miss Dunallan, I wish for a moment's conversation witli 
you." 

^ Certainly," said Catharine, turning to walk with him. 

He seemed at a loss* and unable to speak* Catharine looked 
at him, and his confusion leading her to suspect the truth, she 
felt sorry that she had consented to listen to him^ yet wished as 
soon as possible to put an end to his suspense. She walked on 
in silence. At length after many attempts, he regained sufficient 
composure to say, in a hurried voice, ** Miss Dunallan, it is 
impossible for any one so deeply interested in your happiness 
as I am, not to feel miserable in seeing the present state of your 
ieelings, or to help almost execrating the unnatural ^" 

'^Mr. Cameron," interrupted Cathanne, ^I cannot stay to 
hear any thing of this nature.'' 

She was turning awaj^ when he respectfully, yet almost 
wildly, seized her hand. ^ Forgive me ; I know not what I 
say. Oh, Catharine, if you knew what I have suffered, what I 
do suffer — but I know you cannot feel for me " 

"I do feel for you, Mr. Cameron," interrupted Catharine; 
^ and, as a proof of it, I entreat you never to think of me more, 
but as a friend who grieves to think she has ever pained you. 
It is impossible you can regain the happiness I wish you, think- 
ing otherwise. Next Tuesday I am to be the wife of Mr. 
Dunallan." 

^ 1 kno^ it, Catharine ; but without loving bim. Ton ! tho 
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Mol of SO manj hearts — joa whom I would die to preserve 

from the least uneasiness, are to . Oh! I cannot endure 

the thought. Hear me, Catharine. I have formed a plan to 
avoid this cruel sacrifice — my mother has consented ; — I ask 
no reward — I hope for nothing.* 

**Mr. Cameron,** interrupted Catharine, ''you must say no 
more. I thank you for the interest you feel in my fate ; hut you 
quite mistake my character, if you think I could thus consent 
to withdraw from an engagement formed hy my father. Fare- 
well, and for your sake, let me say, for a long time.** 

Catharine spoke with a firm calmness, that left Cameron no 
hope of inducing her to change her sentiments. He pressed 
her hand to his heart ; ^ Farewell, then, Catharine, for ever ; 
my first, my only love, my last." He rushed from her. She 
looked after him, till the trees concealed him from her sight, 
then hurst into tears. ** What a world is this ! ** thought she ; 
*^ how unhappy the human race. In this remote comer, a few 
$sre met together ; and even hero where all promises peace, the 
half of them are miserahle.'' 

She walked slowty towards the house, fearing again to meet 
young Cameron. 

The party were assemhled in a room which opened on the 
lawn* She heard voices, and approached. As she drew near, 
she distinguished Dunallan's voice, and Elizabeth's. ' They 
seemed gay and cheerfbl. ^ Is it possible,** thought she, ** Eliz- 
abeth told me he looked mberable, — and she, too, so gay I 
How foolish to suppose q^yself of so much consequence to 
others. I will not cloud their gaiety by my melancholy pres- 
ence ; yet I could not have thus laughed had Elizabeth been so 
wretehed.** Dunallan's voice continued as if reading and paus- 
kig at intervals, while the others laughed and talked. Catha- 
rine turned away to go to h^ own apartment. As she passed, 
she perceived St. Clair seated in a window, in a melancholy and 
thoughtful attitude, and apparently unoccupied with what was 
passing. He started on seeing her, and arose : she bowed and 
passed on. 

In a few minutes Elizabeth jmned her. ** You promised to 
come to u j» my dear Catharine, when you returned." 
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^ I mean to keep my promise," replied Catharine, ^ but I amj 
tired : leave me to rest a little here. Do not let me, Elizabeth, 
interrupt your amusements." 

^ Amusements ! Catharine, what do you mean ? " *^ Oh, 
nothing. But come now, I am ready to go with you." 

She hastened away from Elizabeth, and joined the partj 
below, who had now become perfectly quiet St. Clair still sat 
at the window. He rose on her entrance. She seated herself 
near the window. *'You are admiring the evening, Mr. St. 
Clair : it is indeed beautifuL" 

St Clair sat down by her. ^ Beautiful, indeed," replied he 
^ but very sad. Those gray clouds, tinged with the last rays o 
the sun, becoming fainter every moment, always remind me of 
something melancholy." 

" I feel the same," said Catharine ; " the setting sun always 
reminds me of death ! that last setting ! that departure to other 
climes I " • 

<' Let us go into the next room, or have lights here," said 
Lord Dunallan. 

"Oh, my dear father, allow us to enjoy this peaceful twi- 
light," said Catharine, in an entreating tone of .voice. 

" Surely, my love, if you wish it" He approached and stood 
near her ; " but we must leave such gloomy subjects, Mr. St 
Clair. « Where is that strange poem you were reading, Mr. 
Dunallan ? Perhaps there still may be sufficient light to read 
it to Catharine." . 

Dunallan found the poem ; and^ bringing it to the window, 
began to read. All laughed a second time. Catharine could 
hardly smile : she was not in a humor to laugh at any thing, 
and wondered that any one could. St Clair smiled contempt- 
uously, and she better understood his feelings. Dunallan had 
not spoken since she entered the room ; and she never looked 
at him until he was reading this poem ; indeed she had avoided 
looking at him for many days, and was now struck with the 
languor and paleness of his countenance, as well as with the 
little real cheerfulness he seemed to feel while he laughed with 
ihe others. When he stopped reading, he turned his eyes 
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towards Catharine. Hers were fixed oa him, and she witlidrew 
them without that expression of displeasure, which ever since 
her conversation with her father had filled them when she was 
in any way ccdled upon to notice Dunallan. He ventured to 
approach her, and said, in a voice of extreme gentleness, ^ you 
seem fatigued. Miss Dunallan ; I fear you have walked too far." 

" Yes," answered Catharine, ** I believe I have ; " she almost 
unconsciously added, looking at Dunallan with an expression of 
concern, " are you quite well Mr. Dunallan ? " 

" Perfectly so," replied he, a slight flush tinging his forehead. 
He looked down for a moment, but his eyes still retained an ex« 
pression of pleasure when he again raised them. 

The conversation now became more generaL When the sun 
was set, and it was become too dark to see the expression of any 
one's countenance, young Cameron glided into the room, and 
seated himself at a distance from Catharine. He sometimes 
joined in the conversation, and no one would have suspected 
him of being more unhappy than usual. 

When Catharine retired to her room for the night, she found 
a letter on her table. She opened it, exclaiming, " a letter from 
St. Clair ! " Elizabeth was with her. " What can he have to 
say to you, Cadiarine ? " 

" A strange proposal," said Catharine, after reading it. " How 
little does he know me." She threw his letter indignantly from 
her. 

Elizabeth took it up. " May I read it, Catharine ? " 

"I believe I ought not to betray his secret; but you, Eliza- 
beth, may know it. He is so vain, so conceited, I can never 
wish him to sta<nd high in your opinion." 

Elizabeth read the letter. "Poor St. Clair," said she, «he 
flatters himself he is not indifferent to you." 

**If he had not been so before," replied Catharine, "this 
would have made him so. An elopement ! Had he known my 
character as he pretends in this letter to do, he would have been 
cotivinced that I would sooner endure any misery than escape 
from it by such means. I would sooner die than degrade my- 
•elf even for those I could love." 

5 
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" Proud Catharine," said Elizabeth, smiling, " you know not 
•what love is." 

" I certainly do not know, Elizabeth, nor can I even conceive 
what that sort of love is which could induce me to take such a 
degrading step as this. I cannot imagine myself' so deluded as 
to suppose I could be happy after I had rendered myself the 
object of my own contempt But give me this letter. --'It does 
not pain me to disappoint this vain St. Clair. I wish he was 
gone, and his mother also, whose haughty spirit begins, I see, 
to revolt at the little effect her flattery and caresses have on me. 
I loathe all this, Elizabeth. I almost tlrink Arnmore and Mr. 
Dunallan*s contemptuous treatment, will be less intolerable than 
those incessant women, Mrs. Lennox and Mrs. St- Clair, with 
their gross flattery, and teazing, disgusting attentions." 

" D8ar Catharine, you are very severe." 

" No, Elizabeth ; I am not unjustly so. Don't I see through 
nil this? Is not Rose as amiable — far more amiable than I 
am ? Are not you, Elizabeth, more " 

"No, no, no, dear Catharine; but good-night; you will 
leave yourself no time to sleep, and that pale face sadly calls 
for it." 

" Do not mind my face, Elizabeth ; it must be paler yet 
You must see my reply to this letter ; I feel so indignant, I fear 
I shall be unbecomingly so in what I write." 

Next morning, neither St. Clair nor young Cameron appeared 
at bresdtfast. Lady Cameron said her son had been unexpect- 
edly called away, and that she and her family must also deny 
themselves the pleasure of a farther stay at DunaUan Castle, as 
business made it necessary that Sir Archibald should return 
home. Lord DunaUan seemed disappointed, and entreated them 
to prolong their stay to the following week. Catharine was 
silent. Lady Cameron, however, was gently determined in her 
resolution, though she looked concerned, and her daughters very 
grave. Lord Dunallan perceived that something had happened, 
and guessed from Catharine's looks that she was the cause of 
this sudden determination. Mrs. St. Clair's color this morning 
Was higher than usual, but she attempted to conceal her disap- 
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pointed pride and hopes under an air of contempt. " I, too, must 
unfortunately relinquish the pleasure of being present during the 
next happy week, mj Lord," said she, after Lady Cameron had 
announced her intended departure, " but it is easy to part from 
friends when we leave them so secure of felicity." Catharine 
felt this speech as it was intended, but remained silent Both 
families left Dunallan Castle during the forenoon ; but Lord 
Dunallan was relieved from his dread of a very small party by 
the arrival of young Clanmar and his amiable wife. 

" I must really endeavor, my dear Elizabeth," said Catharine 
to her friend, " to conceal, for these few remaining days, the 
misery I endure. I feel mortified and degraded by what has 
already passed in consequence of my giving way to my wretched 
feelings. I must not — shall not be an object of com- 
passion to every one, and of distress to my father. Do 
not look so much and so anxiously at me when I am in com- 
pany, Elizabeth, and try to speak cheerfully to me. Oh that 
conversation between my father and Dunallan ! could I only 
forget that. But to be forced upon him ; he to ask delay ! " 
She clasped her hands in anguish of mind. 

" I have entreated your father, dearest Catharine, to tell me 
what passed on that occasion, and I do not think you have any 
reason to suppose Mr. Dunallan wished for delay on any ac- 
count, but your apparent indifference to him." 

" Did my father tell you what passed ? Do not, for heaven's 
sake, conceal it &om me, Elizabeth : truth cannot be worse than 
my fears." 

" Lord Dunallan told me that the only idea which seemed 
to distress Dunallan was your marked indifference, he even 
thought dislike to him, which led him to fear your being led by 
motives of obedience to your father, to take vows which your 
heart could not ratify. In short, my dear Catharine, some 
religious scruples which he felt for you only: anH this con- 
vinced me that the state of his own feelings enables him to 
take them without scruple : for with his strict notions he would 
not have considered himself innocent in so doing had he felt 
otherwise." 
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" And would he have been innocent, Elizabeth ? or shall I be 
innocent ? " 

*' Ah ! Catharine, you must not now think of this. It is too 
late : besides, you fulfil a first duty in obeying your father." 

Catliarine was not convinced, but felt that it was, as Eliza- 
beth said, too late to plead such an excuse. Yet, like her 
friend, she could not help concluding that Dunallan would not 
be willing, probably, to take these solemn vows were he averse 
to fulfilling them. Yet he had asked delay. She determined, 
if possible, to avoid thinking, and to attempt to appear less un- 
happy, let Dunallan suppose what he would. She wished to 
leave her father, under the impression that she was reconciled 
to his wishes. For the few following days her countenance 
Wore an, expression of submission, and calm elevation of mind, 
inspired by the consciousness of sacrificing her own feelings to 
those of her father : while the paleness of her looks, and her 
touching gentleness to all around her, gave her the appearance 
of one who had* lost all hope for herself, and only sought to be- 
stow on others what was for her gone for ever. When address- 
ing her father, she even attempted to be cheerful. To Dun- 
allan she was respectful and attentive, as if she already had 
taken the vow of subjection. Yet she deceived no one. When 
she met Dunallan's eyes, which she carefully avoided, but which 
seemed for ever fixed on her, she saw in them an expression of 
pity and concern she could not mistake. Her father, too, in 
vain tried to affect a gaiety, which only served to render his 
next moments of absence, and evidently painful thought, more 
striking. 



CHAPTER V. 

At last the dreaded morning aiTived. Elizabeth went to het 
friend at an early hour : she found her dressed, and seated at a 
table, which was covered with letters and papers. 

" What is all this, my Catharine ? Remember, my dear 
nend, the fatigues of this day." 
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" I do remember, my Elizabeth. I am only performing a 
necessary duty. It ought not to have been so long neglected ; 
but never till last night did it so forcibly strike me that I might 
not again see Dunallan Castle : I had quite forgot to settle some 
things. But I have done," added she, putting up her paper 
with a composure that astonished Elizabeth; then turning to 
Iier friend, a faint smile on her languid countenance. 

" How do you like my bridal attire, Elizabeth ? " 

Elizabeth looked at her for a moment, then turned away to 
conceal her tears. 

" Dear Catharine, do not look so patient, so resigned, yet so 
unhappy. You will leave us all quite miserable.*' 

" I look as I feel, Elizabeth. I am resigned. I have now 
arranged all I wish to be done, should I never agam return 
tere, and I care not what 'happens. I am prepared for every 
thing, but (her voite changed) parting from you ; (then feeling 
herself overcome,) I must not think of this — we shall soon 
again meet I shall write, — No, dear Elizal)eth, do not em- 
brace me ; do nothing to soften me. I have almost wished these 
few days for Mrs. St. Clair, instead of that gentle Mrs. Clanmar, 
who looks so sweetly anxious to comfort me, and to gain my con- 
fidence ; and my dear kind Rose, and even you, Elizabeth. I 
entreat you do not all gaze on me with looks of such touching 
interest. Even Mr. Dunallan ; but I must not think of him ; 
had he felt pity for me sooner ; but it is now too late. Oh that 
the next hour were over ! When will it be time for breakfast ? 
You know we were to set off very early. When I am gone, 

Elizabeth, will you assure my father ." Her voice failed, 

and she turned away and walked to an open window. The morn- 
ing was calm and beautiful, and the freshness of the air revived 
her. She sat down, but rose again almost immediately, a blush 
crimsoning her before pale cheek. 

" Mr. Dunallan," said she, retiring hastily from the window, 
"returning as usual from his morning walk, I suppose, quite 
composed ; and he has seen that I am ready," added she, bitterly, 
and looking at her dress. " He bowed, too, to show he did per- 
haps. Well, a short time will undeceive him now. I shall 

5* 
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Boon have lio secrets from him ; no attempts to conceal my real 
feelings : he shall know that 1 have a heart that can be given 
only by myself; and calm, and proud, and immovably right 
as he always is, he shall not despise me.** 

" Despise you, Catharine 1 he does not ; he never did ; I anl 
satisfied he, I could almost say, loves you." 

A gentle tap at the door of the apartment interrupted Eliz^ 
beth. Catharine became quite pale. It was Lord DunaUon. 

" My Catharine, my dear love, we wait for you." 

Catharine attempted to regain her composure, but without 
feuccess. She leant on her father, but stopped on the stairs to 
breathe, her heart beat so violently that she became quite faint. 

"My dear uncle," said Elizabeth, "let Catharine and me 
remain together till after breakfast. It is too much for her to see 
all our assembled friends before this trying ceremony." Lord 
Dunallan agreed to this proposal; and Catharine. returned to 
her room with Elizabeth, who endeavored to induce her to take 
feome refreshment. She tried, but in Vain. She was sick at 
heart. 

" I cannot go through this ceremony, Elizabeth." 

" Dear Catharine, recollect yourself. It is not possible now 
to retract." 

" Leave me, dear Elizabeth. I regain composure most easily 
when ^lone. Take this last kiss, my Elizabeth ; after I am 
again calm, do not bestow one kind word or look upon me, or 
I shall be unable for this dreadful exhibition — these fearful 
untrue vows ! " 

Elizabeth would not Consent to leave her friend. She saw 
that the kind of composure she acquired when left alone, was 
only the result of an attempt to feel indifferent to every thing, 
and tba-t the first trifle which awakened her feelings destroyed 
her composure.' Elizabeth partly succeeded in calming her agi- 
tation, by representing things as they really were. 

"I am ready, my dear Elizabeth," said Catharine at last, 
" my true, my best friend ! " 

Lord Dunallan entered, and Catharine became as pale as ever. 
She took his arm, however, and hastened forward, as if afraid 
of again being obliged to return. 
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Lord Dunallan opened the doot of the ApaTtment in wluch 
the partj were assembled. Catharine shrunk back for a mo* 
Ment, then stifiered her father to lead her forward. In an instant 
Dunallan was at her side, and the voice of the old and yenera^ 
> ble clergyman of Dunallan church wad raised to heaven in 
prajer* Catharine, pale iis marble, and almost as still, leant on 
her. fathef, and seemed to listen, but did not hear. Dunallan 
audibly assented to the few simple but solemn vows he was 
tequired to make. Catharine's Assent was supposed. Elizabeth 
drew het white glove from a hand almost as white and lifeless. 
Dunallan took it in his,^ and she was l^Stofed to some degree of 
consciousness by feeling that his trembled. He held her hand 
firmly, however, till the short ceremony was over, then touch- 
ing it with his lips, resigned it to her father. 

Lord Dunallan would have pressed Catharine to his heart, 
but she hurried from him, and from every one. Elizabeth fol- 
lowed her, but she waved her hand for her to leave her. Her 
father appeared : " Your journey is long, my love ; my Cath- 
farine, I must hurry you from me. Mi*. Dunallan is anx- 
ious " • 

Catharine started up ; "I Am ready." 

" God for ever bless my dearest child." 

" Oh my dearest father ! " 

He pressed her for an instant to his heart, then led her 
Away. Dunallan was waiting. The hall was full of ser- 
vants, anxious to have a last look of their beloved young 
mistress. 

Catharine shrunk back. 

" I shall say adieu for you," exclaimed Elizabeth ; " Adieu, 
adieu> every one/' cried she with forced gaiety, while Lord 
Dunallan supported Catharine into the carrijige. 

Dunallan followed; and Catharine's heart sunk within her, 
when its door was closed on her, and this most dreaded, but noW 
nearest of all human relations^ She threw herself back and 
almost fainted. 

IXinallan would have stopped the carriage, but Catharine mo- 
tioned with her hand to prevent him. She dreaded her father 
seeing her agitation* 
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DunaJlan watched her changing countenance with the deep* 
est concern. Catharine felt annoyed, conscious that his looks 
were bent on her, though she did not raise her eyes, and 
struggled to regain composure. She attempted to let down 
the glass next to her : Dunallan leant past to assist, but his hand , 
trembled almost as much as her own, and she was struck with 
surprise at the expression of distress and agitation which his 
countenance now betrayed ; she even thought his eyes glistened 
as he turned his face from her. The calm, grave expression 
with which her imagination always pictured him was now wholly 
gone. She forgot her own feelings in thinking of his, and con* 
tinning in deep and painful thought for a few moments, the tu- 
mult within in part subsided. How selfish have I been, thought 
she ; I forgot that he could feel, and that he has equal, perhaps 
greater cause of distress than myself. 

" The air, I hope, revives you," asked Dunallan, in a mild 
and soothing tone of voice. 

She attempted to reply, but burst into tears ; and long re- 
pressed, they now flowed beyond all power of restraint. She 
covered her face, and turning away from Dunallan, wept and 
sobbed aloud. Dunallan did not speak, but she heard him' sigh 
frequently and deeply^ He at last, in the gentlest tone of voice, 
entreated her to be composed. 

" Endeavor, Catharine, to forget the last few hours : only re- 
member that you have now another friend, who has vowed in 
the sight of heaven to watch over your happiness. You shall 
yourself determine in what that happiness shall consist. I have 
seen too plainly your repugnance to the interested connection 
which your generous sense of duty has induced you to form. I 
have tried every means in my power, Catharine,^ to set you free, 
but all have failed ; and I have been most reluctaintly forced to 
tear you from home, and deprive you of the power of choosing 
your nearest friend and protector. All that I can at this mo- 
ment hope is that it may be in my power to render you at least 
not unhappy." 

Catharine became gradually calm as Dunallan spoke. His 
voice and manner were so soothingly earnest and kind, that she 
felt touched. 
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' "Let lis, Catharine," contmued he, ** now attempt to look at 
things as they really are. There is no peace or calm to the 
mind but in truth." 

" Truth ! " repeated Catharine, in a tone of voice, and with 
an expression of the most mournful despondency. 

" Yes, dear Catharine, truth even at this moment ; and first, 
can you not feel me worthy of forgiveness in persevering in the 
fulfilment of the same promise to a dead father, that with every 
feeling of dislike and repugnance on your part, you have yet 
considered it a sacred dnty to fulfil to a living one ? " Catha- 
rine was struck : this simple question of Dunallan's seemed in- 
deed to bring a volume of truth into her mind ; but h«r thoughts 
were confused, and she remained silent. Dunallan, however, 
seemed to wait for her reply. 

"Mr. Dunallan," said she at last, sick at heart while shd 
spoke, " I cannot feel that truth brings to me either calmness or 
pea<^. I would rather attempt to forget every thing, but that I 
have, to please my father, entered a situation in which it be- 
comes my duty to try to be satisfied with your conduct on all 
occasions. I wish to fulfil this duty ; if I fail, you will perhaps 
feel indulgence for me when you recollect ." 

Catharine's voice failed, and she could say no more. 

Dunallan turned away, and Catharine looked up, half con- 
scious that she had answered his true and simple appeal with 
an ungenerous evasion. She was surprised and overcome on 
seeing that the cold, dreaded Dunallan was moved even to 
tears. 

" Catharine ! ** exclaimed he, after making several efforts to 
speak with composure, "How shall 1— -how can I convince 
you that I am not the Unfeeling, selfish, interested, cruel being, 
I see you suppose me ? You have scarcely ever permitted me to 
speak to you. Of late you have not even deigned to look at 
me. You have defeated every attempt on my part to explain 
Inyself — to attempt to assist you to be free. You have taken 
no notice of my letters j your father has been equally — shall 1 
say, unjust, to me ? " 

" Letters ! Mr. Dunallan," interrupted Catharine. ** I re- 
ceived no letters from you." 
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Dunallan looked surprised. " I thrice wrote to you, Catha- 
rine, when you denied me every means of imparting to you 
what I thought might perhaps have put it in your power to 
avoid a connection which I saw was so hateful to you." 

" I never received any letter from you, Mr. Dunallan," re- 
peated Catharine, solemnly. 

" Extraordinary ! " exclaimed Dunallan, *^I sent for your own 
woman, Catharine; her name, I think, is Martin, and myself 
gave all my letters into her hand." 

Catharine now, on her part, looked much surprised. " You 
gave your letters to Martin ! Mr. Dunallan." 

"I did; all of them." 

Catharine became very thoughtful. Could any one — could 
St. Clair have intercepted Dunallan's letters ? Impossible I 
She could not for a moment suspect Martin, to whom they had 
been intrusted, of the smallest unfaithfulness. " Most extraor- 
dinary ! " said she, thoughtfully. 

- " Is Martin among our present attendants, Catliarine ? " asked 
Dunallan. 

« She is." 

" May I then ask for an explanation from her ? " 

« Certainly." 

Dunallan stopped the carriage, and desired a servant to 
request Martin, who was in another just behind, to cotne for a 
moment to the window. She soon appeared, and the other 
servants retired. Martin looked alarmed. She stood at the side 
of the carriage at which Catharine sat. 

" Do not be alarmed," said Dunallan gently, and letming past 
Catharine a Uttle to speak to her : " Do you recollect, Martin, 
my giving you three letters at different times to deliver to your 
lady.?" 

" I do, sir, perfectly. It was only last night you gave me 
one, and two before that, about, I think " 

" And what became of those letters, Martin ? " asked Catha- 
rine, interrupting her, and now leaning forward with looks of 
surprise and displeasure. 

Martin appeared astonished at the question. 
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* Speak the truth, Martin," said Catharine, her eyes filling 
•with tears as she added, " Can you, Martin, be unfaithful to 



me 



?" 



" My dear, dear young lady, no ; not for all the world could 
offer," exclaimed Martin, tears gushing into her eyes as she 
spoke ; " I thought I was only giving the letters to Lord Dun- 
allan, as he commanded me, that he might himself deliver them 
to you." 

Catharine sunk back : " You gave the letters to my father," 
said she, faintly. 

" Yes, Madam : just the very day on Mdiich Mr. Dunallan 
trusted me with his first letter, my Lord had commanded me 
to bring any letter for my young lady to him, and he wcfuld 
himself take charge of it." 

Dunallan looked for a moment at Catharine ; her eyes were 
raised timidly to him. 

" That is enough," said he, in the gentlest tone of voice, to 
poor Martin, who stood in apparent consternation. "You 
have done nothing wrong, Martin: we may now proceed." 
He waited till she had retired, then ordered the servants to 
drive on ; and turiiing to Catharine — 

"I now feel how much cause you have to regard me as 
you do, Catharine. You have considered me as calmly 
persevering in completing your wretchedness, without an 
effort to make escape possible. I am not surprised that 
you could not bring yourself to say I deserved forgive- 
ness." 

" Forgiveness ! Mr. Dunallan," repeated Catharine, " I now 
see too plainly who it is that has most — that lias all to 
forgive. I ami scarcely, however, hope that you can pardon 

this last ^," she hesitated : " Yet if you could suspend 

forming ^our judgment on this, to me, unaccountable pro- 
ceeding of my father's, I feel certain he will be able to con- 
vince you that his motives were perfectly honorable." Catha- 
rine again burst into tears, overpowered and mortified beyond 
expression. 

"I am ccmvinced, my dearest Catharine, that, according to 
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Lord Dunallan's views, they were perfectly so," replied Dun- 
ftllan. "I have had many conversations with him. I hoped 
to have induced him at last to have given me time to overcome 
the prejudices with which you met me : but he seemed to feci 
that his engagement to my father made every moment of 
delay which he could prevent a breach of honor on his part. 
And you know, Catharine, that, iadependent of all this, a 
father is fully entitled to be acquainted with the contents of 
any letter addressed to his child whil^ she remains under his 
protection. I shall now only say tliat my object in writing 
these letters was, to make you aware that my promise to my 
father was entirely conditional, and was to be considered 
cancelled if you were averse to its completion. I hoped that 
the knowledge of this might have put it in your power to be 
free/' 

Catharine shook her head. 

" Your father assured me that you did not desire to be free ; 
but your every look contradicted the assertion." 

" My promise was never conditional," said Catharine ; " thai 
eould have made no change on my part." 

" It might, however, on the part I should have taken, Cath- 
ftrine. But that is past" 

Catharine at once saw his meaning. " Yes ; that is past ! " 
repeated she, emphatically. " Now I see too plainly how un- 
justly, how dbildishly, how madly I have acted! l^Ir. Dun*- 
allan, I will now gay I have perceived your opinion of me. I 
have resented it ; but you have not been unjust ; I have de- 
nerved it, I can scarcely hope ever to obtain your forgiveness, 
lut ;" 

" Dearest Catharine, do not talk tbus,^ interrupted Dunallan, 
*' let us e-xchange forgiveness for the past. Neither has beeu 
quite free from blame with regard to tlie other ; but far, far the 
greatest share belongs to me. When I last renewed my pro- 
mise to my father, I ought to have been more firm to my owa 
gense of right — to my own principles." 

"In our promises, Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, ^rooum- 
fuUy, " I must feel that we have been more * sinned against than 
sinning ; ' but I wish not to remember this." 
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" No, dearest Catharine, it is not our part to remember it. 
X*et us only remember our own share in what is past ; and 
where we have erred, let us begin to attempt averting those 
painful consequences which are always attendant on error." 

" If that were possible," said Catharine, still mournfully. 

^ It may be possible, dearest Catharine. Allow me to at- 
tempt to prove this to you." Dunallan now spoke in a cheer- 
ful tone of voice. " We have brought the past in some mea- 
sure into the light of reality and truth ; may I venture to go 
for a moment into the future. You know that in a few weeks 
I must leave Ariimore. I fear that during those few weeks, 
your father will not be satisfied unless you remain there also ; 
but you shall, my dearest Catharine, be as free at Ammore as 
you were at Dunallan Castle. Your cousin Elizabeth has 
promised to come to you. I earnestly wished she could have 
accompanied us now ; but to this Lord Dunallan objected. My 
aunt leaves Ammore immediately, unless you should wish her 
* to be your guest until your cousin joins you. Miss Lennox or 
any friend of yours, will, I am sure, find pleasure in making 
the solitude of Ammore less tedious to you. In short, my dear 
Catharine, my part in attempting to do away the painful con- 
sequences of my errors regarding you, shall first be to anti- 
cipate your every wish as far as it is in my power. Only let 
me know your wishes. I now consider your happiness as my 
first earthly care. As to myself, Catharine," — Dunallan be- 
came embarrassed; but recovering himself, "I do not know in 
what character to ask you to consider me. To that which the 
ceremony of the last hour seemed to entitle me I shall never 
lay claim, while you feel for me as you do at present. Noth- 
ing on earth, Catharine," added he, earnestly, "could induce 
me to remind you of that claim, while you so evidently detest it. 
You have just said, that you have perceived what opinion I 
have formed of you, and have resented it. Your adding this 
proves to me that you have been mistaken. I shall say no 
more now. I know how little any profession of regard from 
one, for whom you feel as you do for me, can be agreeable to 
you. Yet, may I ask you to attempt to forget many things 

6 
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which I know you hav« heard against me ; to judge of mc for 
yourself, as one of whose character, from circa m.^tances now 
unavoidable, you would wish to be such as you could esteem.'* 

" I should certainly wish most earnestly to do so, Mr. Dun- 
allan," replied Catharine. 

" Let it be so, then, Catharine. Attempt to consider mo as 
one, who is really still almost a stranger to yoa, but who most 
earnestly desires to obtaili a place in your esteem. Is this 
settled, Catharine?" 

" Yes," replied Catharine ; " If you too, Mr. Dunallan, would 
attempt the same with regard to me " — she spoke with embar- 
rassment, and blushed as she spoke ; but the tone of her voice 
had resumed something of its usual animation ; and Dunallan'a 
joyful assent to her wish, as far. as it was possible, settled the 
arrangement for the few following weeks. '* If at the end of 
those weeks of my probation," said Dunallan, " you can feel for 
me differently ; but I shall say no more now." 

From that moment Dunallan's manner became frank and un- 
embarrassed, and he began to converse on subjects just sufll- 
ciently connected with their present situation to render them 
deeply interesting. He at last spoke of Arnmore, and men- 
tioned his aunt. Catharine made some inquiries respecting this 
new relation, and was soon in tears while listening to a few par- 
ticulars of her melancholy story, and to Dunallim's description 
of her resignation, her restored cheerfulness, her active life. 

^ She shall herself tell y^u the source of her cheerfulness 
»nd strength of mind, Catharine," said Dunallan; and then 
passing to other subjects, his unrestrained, but. gentle and 
respectful manner gradually led Catharine to converse and feel 
at ease with him, and almost to forget that he was the same 
di*eaded Dunallan, whose presence had so long been a restraint to 
her, and hia idea her constant misery. She soon conversed 
freely with him, looked Vith interest for his answer, or for the 
impression made on him by the sentiments and opinions She was 
led to express, and which his countenance instantly betrayed* 
He still differed frequently from her, both in feeling and in 
opinion ; but a mild indulgence, and an anxious dejdro to explain 
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bis reasons for differing, joined to a peat appati^nt t)leasur9 
vhen he had won her to his waj of thinking, made even difier- 
' «nce of opinion agreeable. 

" You are leading me on to tell you mj inmost thoughts, thai 
jou may condemn them,'* said she to him, after having expressed 
an opinion from whiqh she saw he differed, 

'^ Not to condemn, dearest Catharinie. I only w*sk our opitt* 
ions were the same on every sujbj«ct," 

^ I wish so too," replied she, smiling, ^ I know who would be 
the gainer. However, I can bear to differ from you now : at 
Dunallan Castle I <;ould not," 

^ Because at Dunallan Castle, when you dif&^red from me, all 
your friends did so also, particularly Mr. iSt. Clair, who always 
made your argument his own. Had he really dissented be* 
<>ause his opinions were different, I ought eitlier to have tried to 
convince him, or to be convinced by him ; but as he. mei'ely 
ivished to make a merit with you by differing from me, and 
would have done the same had you argued on the opposite side, 
I thought it best to be silent, though I saw the unfavorabte im- 
pression my silence made on you ; but I dreaded losing my 
temper also, and then a. quarrel must have been the consequence; 
and you, Catharine, do not perhaps know how important it is 
ibr a man, professing the principles I do, to guard against being 
l)rought by his own loss of temper, into a situation from which 
those principles forbid his extricating himself in the usual way, 
I sometimes, too, felt for Mr. St. Clair. You know, Catharine, 
he deserved pity ; yet I think he ought to have pitied me also ; 
for surely seeing, as he must have done, how repugnant to your 
leelings my presence was, he would not have changed situations 
with me." 

"Thank heaven," said Catharine, emphatically, "that Mr, 
' St. Clair was not in your situation J " 

Punallan's smile of pleasure brought a blush to Catharine's 
oheek ; but he turned a.way, and. soon again spoke as if he had 
Bot perceived it. 

The travellers stopped during the hottest part of the day at 
the beautiful village of B- ^ Catharine had remarked Dun- 
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allan'fl uncommon powers of conversation even at Dimallan 
Castle, where he bad been checked and restrained by the cold 
looks and manners of most of the party. This day she had 
felt those powers in their full force. She scarcely observed 
how time passed. An hour after she had been with him, she 
had forgot the peculiarity of their situation, which seldom again 
returned to her recollection, excepting when a change of horses, 
or other incidents, interrupted conversation, and drew her at- 
tention from the last interesting sentence he had uttered. When 

however she learnt, on leaving the village of B ^ that they 

were within a few miles of Ammore, her thoughts became too- 
powerfully oppressive for even Dunallan's conversation to sus- 
pend or overcome. It was evenii^ ; a calm gray evening after 
a day of bright sunshine. A soft; mist rose from the fields, and 
enveloped the lower part of the woods, and slowly ascended 
the hilts. 

Catharine had answered Dunallan several times without 
scarcely having heard what he said. She thought of her ap- 
proaching interview with his aunt ; of being received as the 
wife of Dunallan ; of him, also, though she heard not what he 
said ; of his consideration for her ; of his delicacy and kind- 
mess. ^'I may trust him,'* thought she, *''but how will this aunt 
receive me ? Can she know our feelings for each other ? " She 
sighed deeply. At last Dunallan addressed her in a tone so 
very serious, yet so mild, that it immediately arrested her 
attention. 

" I ought, I believe, my dear Catharine, to prepare you for 
some singularities which you will meet at Ammore. You know 
my opinions on some subjects are very different from those you 
have been accustomed -to consider just and rational. At Am- 
more you will find those opinions influence all around you, and 
this at first may be irksome, or even may disgust you ; but let 
me entreat you not to form your opinions until you have ex- 
amined for yourself. Do not let prejudice mislead you. I 
once thought as you now do, Catharine : may heaven avert fron^ 
you the painful means by which my eyes were opened*" 

Catharine listened with fixed attention.. 
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*^ I wIU not say more now, Catharine ; I only ask that in one 
thing you will oblige me. I do not prescribe to you, however, 
remember, de^irest Catharine/' 

" Whatever you ask," interrupted she, ^* I am ready to com- 
ply with." 

<^ All I wish is, that you will submit to some new forms you 
will find in our mode of living at Armnore — at least until you 
are convinced they are wrong/' 

^ Is this all," said Catharine. *^ But may I ask what are 
those opinions which I still entertain, and by the relinquishing 
of which you think your eyes were opened? What are 
they?'' 

^ One is, my dear Catharine " 

An acclamation of joy interrupted Dunajlan. '^It is Mr. 
Dunallan 5 They arc coming 1 They are coming I Welcome I 
Welcome ! God bless you, sir," echoed on all sides, and the 

carriage was instantly surrounded by people, young, old, 

women, children, all joined in the shout of joy and welcome. 
Catharine shrunk back ; Dunallan entreated her not to be dis- 
turbed, saying he would '^ stop those congratulations, so unsea- 
fionable," added he. 

An old man now approached, his blue bonnet in his hand, and 
his'^gray hairs gently moved from his thin temples by the wind. 
" God bless you, sir I God bless yOur lady i " Then looking 
with apparent delight at Catharine, ^* May she, for your sake, 
sir, be as guid as she is bonny ! We have come to be the first 
to meet and wish you joy, sir." Then addressing Catharine, 
^ There 's no ane amang us but wad hae been wanderers in a 
strange country, and cast out fi-ae our hames, if it had na been 
for our young laird ; but he likes grateful hearts on his estate, 
rather than new schemes. He's the only gentleman in a' the 
country that " 

**My good M'Donald," interrupted Dunallan, **we thank 
you ; but have you forgot that young ladies do not like such 
noisy welcomes. We shall soon see you at your own houses ; 
but let us pass quietly now, nncl tell my othe?: Srim^ around you, 

6* 
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that I entreat tliem also to resenrc their welcomes till another 
time for their young lady*" 

The old man now smiled; "I had forgotten, sir, that one 
gae near to you could feel aught but joy." Dunallan, color- 
ing, drew up the glass, and they passed on, though the people 
looked disappointed at their well-^eant congratulations bein^ 
Fo ill received. When they had left this party at some distance, 
Dunallan stopped the carriage, and gave an order to a servant, 
which Catharine did not hear ; but the man galloped forward, 
and, though they passed many cottages and iarm houses, there 
were no more congratulations. The people, who stood in their 
doors, though in their Sunday clothes, and evidently prepared 
to bid them welcome, were satisfied with respectfully taking 
off their hats, whHe the women curtsied, and motioned to the 
children to be quiet ; or still more anxious to please, some went 
into their houses while the carriage passed, and then followed 
it with a fervently uttered " God bless him/* 

" And this is the man ! " thought Catharine, " who diomissed 
his father's old domestics without reward, and who, I under- 
wood, was the most severe of landlords 1 " She looked at hinu 
He seemed absorbed in thought, but not of an agreeable nature. 
He looked sad. 

" It distresses me to have your people checked in tlieir 
demonstrations of joy," said Catharine, in the softest tone of 
voice. 

Hfe started from his reverie. " Oh, it does not signify ; they 
will have other opportunities. Their feelings are not my 
present care, dear Catharine. I thought of you, and am anx- 
ious to save you from their heavfelt but noisy and perhaps rude 
expressions of joy at an event which has only caused you pain! 
yet I should wish you to feel an interest in the happiness of 
beings who will now be so much influenced by you ; for the 
people on this estate are so devotedly attached to its proprietors, 
that they will do any thing they think pleasing to those beloved 
by them." 

*^Does this attachment go along with the estate?" asked 
Catharine, smiling. 
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" Certainly," replied Dunallan, and smiled alsa 

They had been for some time driving slowly up a steep 
ascent, and saw nothing on either side but the darkly shaded 
trunks of the straight firs which skirted the woods near the 
road. When they had reached the highest part of the ascent, 
the mist had cleared away, and a bright setting sun glowed 
on the beautiful scenery of Ammore, which now lay before 
them. It seemed as if nature had formed an immense amphi- 
theatre of mountains to shelter all tliat was soft and picturesque 
within their bosom. The Castle stood on a ipcky promontory 
raised boldly from the lake which washed its base, and now 
reflecting the lengthened rays of the departing sun appeared 
" a sheet of gold," with woods hanging in luxuriance upon its 
steep and broken shores. The descent into this paradise was 
rapid. Catharine had scarcely time to recover from her 
sui-prise and delight when they entered the noble avenue which 
led to the castle. Dunallan turned to her. " Let me now wel- 
come yon, Catharine, to your new abode, and again declare 
before Him who is present everywhere, that you have only 
to tell me what you wish, and it shall be my first care 
1q endeavor to gratify you." Catharine hesitated, — " My 
first wish is to know what you consider right — to live a useful 
life." 

" Dear Catharine I then you cannot live unhappily ; with 
such resolutions, no situation can make you so." 
- They drove on in silence. Dunallan seemed to avoid looking 
at Catharine, and at a loss. He pulled up the glasses and let 
them down again several times. Catharine's heart beat vio- 
lently, yet her feelings were rather pleasurable. Often during 
her journey she had asked herself, " Is this the day I so much 
dreaded ? " and even now, though trembling and embarrassed, 
her heart felt light and happy. 

" My aunt," said Dunallan, with a look of pleasure, as they 
drove up to the door. 

A lady and two children stood on the steps. The carriage 
door was open in an instant Catharine trembled so violently, 
that Dunallan almost lifted her out. 
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" My aunt, Mrs. Oswald, 1117 dear Catharine.'* 

Mrs. Oswald received and pressed Catharine to her bosom 
with the tenderness of a mother. " God bless you, and make 
you a blessing, my dearest niece." 

She then still more joyfully embraced her nephew, and the 
children clung around him. The servants seemed to join in 
the general joy, and looked delighted when, turning to them, 
he said he hoped all were well and happy. He then offered 
his arm to Catharine, and led her into an apartment that over- 
looked the lake, saying in a low voice while they advanced 
towards a window, " You will have little more of this kind to 
undergo, dear Catharine." He then turned to his aunt, and 
to the children, who sprung into his arms, which he now 
opened to receive them. Catharine looked at them clinging 
round his neck, and fondly leaning their little faces on his, 
with an emotion that brought tears into her eyes. She 
remembered they were the children of that sister whom ho 
was accused of having treated cruelly. She felt that it was 
impossible, and that Dunallan's character must have been 
traduced. 

Mrs. Oswald appeared to be between forty and fifty — still 
handsome, though dressed quite like an old woman — the ex- 
pression of her countenance very cheerful, and singularly 
pleasing from its lively openness. She addressed Catharine 
with such a sweet and easy kindness, yet with so much of the 
dignity of an elder woman and a parent, that Catharine at once 
felt affection and respect for her. 

Dunallan brought the children to Catharine. *' I regard these 
little girls as my children. They are orphans, or more than 
orphans," added he, in a lower tone. " Do you like children, 
Catharine?" 

" Extremely," replied she : and her manner to them showed 
that she also knew how to win their little hearts. ^ 

An hour after, the party were seated in the same window ; 
Mrs. Oswald and Catharine becoming every moment more inti- 
mate, and an expression of regard and admiration increasing in 
the countenances of both, white Di^nalhi-ii listeded to their eoa- 
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versa! ion in almost silent pleasure. One of the little girls kept 
close to him, and seemed never to tire of looking -at him. Her 
lovely litlle fair head rested on his breast, and formed a beautiful 
contrast with the manly complexion and dark hair of Dunallan, 
who truly seemed to feel all a father's tenderness for her. The 
other child had been won by Catharine's caresses to remain 
with her, and sat in her lap, her ^yes fixed on Catharine's face 
as she spoke, and now and then attracting her notice by her 
little attempts to join in what passed. The children's maid at 
last appeared, to summon them to bed. They flew to Dunallan, 
to be again folded to his breast. " Good-night. God bless my 
dear little girls," said he, kissing them affectionately. 

" Good-night, aunt Oswald, good-night," and approaching 
, Catharine, " what shall I call you ? " said the little thing who 
had been in her lap. 

Catharine hesitated, and blushed. 

" Aunt Dunallan," said Mrs. Oswald. 

" Good-night, aunt Dunallan — my dear aunt Dunallan. But 
why are you my aunt ? " asked the child. 

" Go, go," said Dunallan, quickly. 
. They flew away, but the eldest returned and looked in Dun- 
allan's face. "Were you angiy?" **No." He whispered 
something in her ear ; she looked at Catharine, w^ho held out 
her hand to her. The child approached and kissed the hand 
she offered with a look as if she thought her something very • 
mysterious, and then went away. 

When the children retired, Catharine felt the i$mallness of the 
party a restraint. She turned to the window. The lake still 
glowed with the reflection of the sky. Dunallan rose and stood 
by her. Mrs. Oswald drew her chair closer, and kindly taking 
Catharine's hand in hers, " Let us have no reserves, my dear 
Catharine," said she ; " no secrets. I know all about you — 
you probably know something about me, too — enough, at least, 
to lead you to believe that I have nothing to do in this world 
now, but to prepare for another, and endeavor to promote the 
happiness of those around me, as far as I may have the means 
of doing so. I know with what reluctance you came to us — a- 
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most natural reluctance- But try to forget all these unhappy 
circumstances, and to look upon us as relations, with whom you 
are still unacquainted. Try to banish all pr^udice against u&*^ 

Catharine warmly returned the pressure of her hand, with 
which Mrs. Oswald concluded, " I shall try to forget every 
thing," replied she, with emotion, " but your reception of a 
person who must unintentionally have occasioned you much 
pain. I, too, wish most anxiously for perfect openness. I 
acknowledge I did come to you with reluctance ; and," added 
she, smiling sweetly, ^ I believe my presence was not greatly 
desired. I entreat you will also forget all prejudices against 
me." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Oswald, " we know there have been attempts 
to sow discord, when every benevolent feeling ought to have led 
to the reverse." 

A servant now entered, said something in an undertone of 
voice to Dunallan, and then retired. 

^ Catharine," said Dunallan, with some embarrassment in his 
manner, " I have now to entreat you to joia us in one of the 
singular customs I prepared you to meet at Aramore." 

"Certainly," replied she, accepting the arm he offered, 
though she began to tremble from apprehension of she knew not 
what. Mrs. Oswald leant on Dunallan's other arm, and he led 
them into the library, where a number of servants were assem- 
bled. They stood respectfully until Dunallan placed Catharine 
and his aunt, one on each side, and then seated himself betweea 
them. A table stood before him, on which lay a large Bible, 
and some other books. He turned over the leaves of one, anct 
when he had found the hymn he sought, presented it to Catha* 
rine, and then named it to the others. Dunallan himself begaa 
the song of praise, but he appeared embarrassed, and hia voice 
at first was scarcely audible. Mrs. Oswald^ however, the instant 
she caught the air^ joined her full clear not€s, with which thet 
servants soon mingled theirs. Catharine could not join. She 
now found herself present at one of those very scenes which had, 
during Dunallan's late visit at her father's, been frequently 
ehosen by St. Ckir as the subject of bis most pointed ridiculei 
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and which he liad described in terms so completely ludicrous, 
that Cathai*me had oflen joined in the laugh he excited. It was 
true she had many times during her evening walks at Dunallan 
Castle stopt to listen to the hymn of the cottagers, and St. Clair 
liimself had participated in the pleasure excited by those strains 
of simple piety ; but a gentleman, a man of education, knowing 
the habits of the world, himself singing Psalms, acting parson 
before his family, and domestics ! How utterly ridiculous ! 
Catharine now remembered how often Dunallan had been pres- 
ent when such scenes had been the subject of ridicule, and also 
liow much the gravity of his looks, or his defence of those who 
engaged in them, had increased St Clair's eagerness to hold 
them up to derision. It was impossible Dunallan could have 
forgot all this, or the part she herself had taken ; and she now 
felt ashamed, and Tentured not to join, feeling that if she did, he 
must regard her, during a service esteemed sacred by him, as a 
mere hypocrite, — the character she had been taught to associ- 
ate with the idea of those in her own class who made any such 
open parade, she once would have called it, of religion. While 
Catharine sat occupied with these thoughts, her head bent for- 
ward over her book of Hymns, and her color heightened by so 
many recollections, and by the consciousness that she must be 
an object of attention to those around her, Dunallan had re- 
gained his self-command, and his £ne manly voice now bore its 
full share in the hymn. Catharine's feelings, however, remained 
contradictory and confused. The melody was sweet and pleas- 
ing. Surely it must be right thus to join in worshipping God, 
but still her early associations of ridicule returned, and she felt 
relieved when the hymn was concluded. Dunallan then began 
to read a portion of Scripture, in a voice so deeply serious and 
impressiTe, that Catharine's whole attention was riveted to the 
subject. She was in the habit of reading the Scriptures at 
stated times, and admired and loved particular passages ; but, 
on the whole, the sacred volume appeared to her involved in 
an obscurity which she thought it almost culpable to remark 
even to herself. She had imbibed this impression in her early 
diildhood, from the vei^-ation with which her mother taught 
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her to regard the word of God, and which was afterwards asso- 
ciated with the sacred idea of her departed parent This gave 
her an uneasy and superstitious apprehension when she ven- 
tured to use her own powers of reasoning on any point she 
could not comprehend, or reconcile to what in other cases ap- 
peared reasonable. She had been shocked by hearing others 
speak slightingly on a subject which was connected in her feel- 
ings with all that was most sacred. She never, therefore, con- 
versed with her father, or with almost any one on the subject, 
because she seldom found any one's feelings meet hers. Dun- 
allan's voice and manner, however, recalled her earlier impres- 
sions, and she listened with delight, mingled with awe, to th«3 
sublime passage he had chosen. When any particularly ob- 
scure sentence occurred, Dunallan stopt, and in the most simple 
and correctly pure language, gave either his own ideas on the 
subject, or those of some approved commentator, which to him 
appeared conclusive, and which Catharine on each occasion felt 
perfectly satisfactory, and worthy of the subject. She felt 
grieved when he closed the sacred volume. All now knelt 
down to prayer; but here Catharine was again less pleased. 
The deep humility of Dunallan's confessions, she could scarcely 
conceive to be sincere, and his exulting thanksgivings for the 
mercies of Christianity eeemed unlike the simple trueness of his 
usual expressions. Yet as he proceeded he at times spoke a 
language which ];:eached her inmost soul; and when he con- 
cluded, she cei-tainly felt her respect for him unaccountably in- 
creased. The servants, with an appearance of respect for their 
young master approaching to veneration, gratefully replied to 
those kind and friendly inquiries with which he noticed some of 
them as they left the apartment. 

Mrs. Oswald held out her hand to Catharine: "How do 
you like our strange ways, my dear young friend ? " asked she. 

Cathai'ine warmly pressed her hand, "part of them very 
much," replied she. 

" And what^part do you dislike, my dear ? " 

^^ Dislike is a strong word. I will not say, my dear Mrs. 
Oswald, that I dislike any part; but — " she hesitated, and 
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looked towards Dansdkin. He Iiad again opened the Bible, and 
stood with his hand resting upon it^ while he seemed to listen 
for her reply to Mrs. Oswald's question. ^ May I ask jon to 
read this passage, Catharine ? " said he. She immediately ap- 
proached. 

" I felt it too sacred/* continued he, " when arguing, as you 
have heard me do with Mr. St. Clair. His levity on these 
subjects was so unconquerable.'* 

Catharine read the passage to which he pointed. It was this: 
^And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives."* 

" You remember what precedes and follows this, Catharine I " 
added Dunallan. 

" I do," said Catharine, instantly solemnized. 

" Then I am sure you will agree with me in thinking, that 
our feelings cannot be in the state they ought to be, if we have 
any disposition to ridicule an act of devotion sanctioned by this 
example, or if the dread of such ridicule should make us shrink 
from performing it." 

" Assuredly, Mr. Dunallan," replied Catharine, blushing even 
to tears at the recollection of what she now considered her own 
impiety. Dunallan immediately changed the subject; but 
Catharine when again alone, revolved it deeply in her thoughts, 
and felt humbled in her own opinion, while she thought how 
justly, yet how^ently, Dunallan had conveyed reproof. These 
thoughts, however, were not pleasing, and she hoped that, on 
the morrow, she would find means to gain a higher place in 
Dunallan's esteem. 



CHAPTER VI. 

To-MORBCW morning came, and, with it, Martin rejoiced to 
have an opportunity of opening her heart to her young lady^ 

^ Matt, xxvi, 30t 

7 
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** Ob, ma'am/' began she, "' every one bere is so kind ! Mrs. 
Scott told me, that Mrs. Oswald said she would trust to her to 
find out the way to make me happy and comfortable ; so Mrs. 
Scott just told me, and begged me to say frankly, what would 
make me so on all occasions, for that Mrs. Oswald would be 
sadly displeased if they did not find means to make my new 
abode pleasant to me. And, ma'am, Mrs. Scott says you put 
her in mind of Mr. Dunallan's mother, whom she served long 
ago ; but she did not stay in the house after her death, because 
the last housekeeper was not a person she liked to be under : 
so she went to Mrs. Oswald, who has been so kind to her, that 
she says she owes more than this world's happiness to her ; but 
she says, tooy ma'am, that if you look as gently at her as yoii 
did at me when you spoke to me, she could serve you on her 
knees." Martin's next theme Catharine listened to with more 
pleasure, for it was all in praise of Dunallan, " who," she said, 
*' seemed to be quite idolized by his servants." 

" There is not one of them,'* proceeded she, " who w^ould 
leave him to serve any gentleman in the country, Mrs. Scott 
says ; and yet he is very strict, and suff*er3. no servant to stay a 
night in the house after he has broken through any rule he has 
established \ and this he desires they may be positively warned 
of when they are hired. He has turned oflT four men within 
the last six months, although he afterwards was very khid to 
them till they found other means of subsistence, and took pains 
himself to convince them of the evil of their practices. When- 
ever a new servant enters the house, Mr. Dunallan converses 
with him in private, and gives him books to read; and he desires 
Mr. Gray, the steward, to take care that the men shall have 
time to read morning and evening, if they are so disposed ; 
and, at any rate, they must be in the house ; and they are, in 
general, anxious to read the books given them by Mr. Dunallan, 
as he often sends for them, and 'inquires whether they under- 
$tand, and like what'Jhey have read, and takes much pains to 
instruct them. Mrs. Oswald takes the same care of the women ; 
and Mrs. Scott asked me, ma'am, whether I had been used with 
such care at Dunallan Castle. I said, that nobody could b^ 
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kinder to their servants than jou, ma'am, and that )rou alii-ays 
set them a good example ; «nd Mrs* 8cott 43aid, that ^'ou indeed 
looked like an angeL'* 

" Oh, Martm," replied Catharine, ** yott have done me more 
than justice ; you see there maj be better mistresses." 

Martin began to defend her young lady. " No, no, Martin," 
Interrupted Catharine, ^* do not trouble your head to recollect 
all my goodness, as you call it* I hope Mrs. Oswald will 
teach me to be really a good mistress." 

^Oh, my dear young lady," exclaimed Martin, her heart 
beginning to overflow at her eyes, *^ I always said, you only 
needed to know what an angel was to become one yourself; 
for you have, ever since you were a child, and spoiled by every 
one about you, always liked that person best who most freely 
told you what was right, whether they thought it likely to 
please you or not. Oh ! ma'am, I remember whea Mr. Dun- 
allan was a very young gentleman, and you, ma'am, quite a 
child, you used sometimes to come away from everybody to 
me, so unhappy and vexed; and when I tried to amuse or com* 
fort you, you used to tell me that Edward (as you called him 
then) had said you were passionate, or proud, or unkind to Miss 
Elizabeth ; and then you used to cry so, ma'am, and say, * Ed- 
ward thinks so, and it must be true. Do not say I am good^ • 
Martin, but tell me how I can learn not to be passionate nor 
proud.' Ah, ma'am ! you liked Mr. Dunallan better than any- 
body- then." 

Catharine sighed, and looked so grave that Martin finished 
her duties without saying another word. When she was gone^ 
Catharine sat down at a window, her watch in her hand, at 
once to be prepared for the hour of morning prayer, and to 
view the romantic scenery which lay before her; but while her 
eyes wandered over its varied beauties, her thoughts were soon 
£xed on a subject too powerfully interesting to be long forgot — 
her own situation, and Dunallan's singular character. Her feel- 
ings for him had very much changed since the preceding mom-< 
ing. Still, however, she scarcely knew what she felt. " I have 
been completely mistaken,"* thought she, ^<in supposing him 
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cold and selfisb. Mrs. Oswald, and all around him, regard him 
with as much love as respect This could not be inspired, 
unless he discovered feelings of the same nature to them. The 
children, too " — she fek softened when she recollected his caress- 
ing and fondly affectionate treatment of them. Amiable being I 
thought she, how much he seems formed for domestic happi- 
ness ! And in this to be compelled to give up his own incli- 
nations, and abandon all hopes of ever finding what he is so 
peculiarly fitted to enjoy ; yet so just to me ! so feeKng for my 
situation? so delicate f so considerate! his every look, every 
word, so calculated to restore me to perfect tranquillity and con- 
fidence. Yesterday, at this time, I supposed him all sternness- 
and pride ; this morning I could wish he were less gentle — less 
avercomingly delicate and considerate. The contrast is pain- 
ful.'* The recollection of all she had heard against his charac- 
ter returned to her thoughts. ** What an inexplicable being ! ^ 
thought she, ^jet why should I wish to know that all these un- 
favorable traits are false ? I almost believe them to be so ; but 
I do not wish to know that his manner is really no more 
engaging than his heart is perfect. I do not wish to know that 
I have been so unjust to him — so unwise to myself." She 
thought of his singullarities — his prayers — his strict notions. 
'"What must he think of me, educated as I have been? He 
must feel that. I am incapable of entering into his ideas, or of 
being his friend and companion. He seems to feel for me as a 
child whom he has been the unfortunate means of injuring, and 
whom he mwst therefore soothe and indulge, and luD me, if pos- 
siblcy into a forgetfulness of my real situation. Oh ! that I 
could ccmvince him, that proud, and thoughtless^ and self-willed, 
and spoiled by prosperity as he thinks I am, and as I too oftenr 
feel myself to be, that I, too, aspire after perfection." A gentle 
tap at the door startled her. She opened it. It was Mrs. Os- 
wald and the cMldren. 

^^ Quite ready 1 that is right,, my love,** said that kind 



The children threw their little arms around Catharine. 
^ Sweet loves,'* said she, pressing them with tenderness to her 
hoaouL. 
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Mrs. Oswald seeiiied greatly pleased : " They will not 
be orphans^ I see," said she; ''but come, it is time for 
prayfers." 

Dunallaa was ali^iie when they entered the library. He 
rec^ved Catharine with a look of pleasure ; but he appeared 
grairey and immediately rung for the servants. 

Catharine again sat by him ; and, while she now joined her 
voice with his in their morning hymn of adoration, she felt as 
if she partook in the pure devotion which seemed to inspire 
him. Again he read, and again she listened with the most 
fixed attention. He prayed ; and the earnest desires of his 
«oal fi>r higher degrees of purity in thought, in motive, in ac^ 
don, in feelings, than she had ever conceived, led her to feel 
the distance at which she still remained ftxjm his ideas of per- 
fection ; while his lowly <tonfess]ons of time misspent, and his 
ardent supplications that all might feel the deep importance of 
the short and fleeting moments on which so much depended^ 
cast a gloom over her spirits. 

" What a degree of perfection you require," said she to him 
when the servants left the room. ^'I should despair, if 1 
thought heaven required such impossible strictness of thought 
and motive. Do you believe, Mr. Dunallan, that we are ca- 
pable of making our hearts so perfect ? '' 

He looked mildly at her for a mom^t, then said, in a 
serious tone, " I^o not think that we are capable to command 
a single good thought Scripture says so, and my own expe- 
rience confirms the declarations of Scripture to my own mind. 
But," added he, <*you seem hk]£ displeased with me, Catha- 
rme." 

" I only dd not comprehend you," replied she. ^ My dear 
Mrs. Oswald, I appeal to you, has he not contradicted himself? 
He first describes a degree of perfection, which, if necessary, 
is quite alarming to such erring creatures ; and then says, to 
prevent all attetapt even, that we are incapable of thinking a. 
good thought" 

" And yet, my dear,** replied Mrs. Oswald, " contradictory 
«e this may appear, it is the &ct ; for the Scriptures say tha^ 
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* without faolmess, we cannot seebeftven^' and also declare oar 
mability to think a good thought." 

" Oh I do not puzzle me with such coniradictions,*' ex^ 
claimed Catharine, earnestly^ ** I wish to know your opinions* 
My heart tells me I have regarded these matters too slightly. 
I find that those who attend most to them always have most 
influence with me. Mr. Dunallan, I entreat you to explain 
yourself." 

"My deaf Catharine, I had no intention to trifle with so 
important a subject. You forget that I wa» not describing 
what man may attain by his own exertions ; I was imploring 
the assistance of Hearen to produce in our souls that purity 
which true Christianity always leads us to sigh afler, however 
deficient we may be.'* 

Catharine sighed, and looked unsatisfied* 

** You are not quite convinced that I am right, Catharine/' 
said Dunallanj "but, you know, I prepared you to meet 
strange customs and strange opinions at Ammore ; and I think 
you promised, at least you assented to my wish, not to form 
your opinion of us till you had examined impartially our reasons 
for difiering from many around us." 

"Oh, certainly I shall not," replied Catharine. "I had 
forgot that I was to act as an impartial judge. From what I 
have already seen, however, I feel inclined to expect perfection, 
and am disappointed when I cannot understand what I see and 
hear." 

" Perfection ! " exclaimed Dunallan ; " was it not an aspira- 
tion after perfection which displeased you ? " 

" Oh, that kind of perfection ; yes, because it is quite differ- 
ent from the kind I mean, and is far too sacred for common 
lift." 

" I must not discuss this subject with you now, Catharine," 
replied Dunallan, taking her hand, and then Mrs. Oswald's, 
* and drawing each within his arm, " because I have an engage^ 
ment in half an hour, and we must go to breakfast ; but, may I 
ask you to examine the sentiment you have just expressed, and 
^tell me, when we meet again in this place of strange custom3 
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and conveAatlons, if yon think it — may I say," he looked 
smilingly in her face, " rational ? Catharine, you must not be 
displeased with me : you know I have always been plain with 
you." 

"I am not displeased/* replied Catharine. **If I am irra- 
tional in my sentiments, it is not from intention ; and I only 
wait to be convinced.'* 

" Sweet girl," said Mrs. Oswald ; " but come away, or this 
strange man must go to his appointment without any bi^akfast." 
She hurried before them into the breakfast room, and seated 
herself so as to leave Catharine to preside. 

" Mrs. Oswald, this is your place," said Catharine, when 
Dunallan led her to the vacant seat. 

^ No, indeed, my love," replied Mrs. Oswald, *^ I never take 
any trouble I can possibly avoid." And she looked up in Cath- 
arine's face, smiling with so much archness of expression, that 
Catharine seated herself immediately to escape Dunallan's lc>oks, 
who stood by her till the delicate point was settled. Catharine 
felt her face glow, and her hand tremble as she proceeded to 
do the duties of her place. 

" This is always a very sociable hour at Ammore, my dear 
Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald, " always a comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned breakfast, from which no one ever thinks of being absent. 
It is my delight," continued Mrs. Oswald, **t<^ see every one 
assembled first at prayers, and then to easy and friendly conveiv 
sation at breakfast, when our very hearts seem to feel as if the 
freshness of morning had risen upon them, as our sweet IMrs* 
Williams says." 

Catharine again felt her face glow, on recollecting the conver- 
sation which had passed at Dunallan Castle, and what Elizabeth 
had heard Dunallan say of her. " Is Mrs. Williams a near 
neighbor ? " asked she. 

" Yes ; but we shall not see her for a few days," replied Mrs- 
Oswald. 

" I long much to be acquainted with her," said Catharine, 
looking at Dunallan, " I shall then, perhaps, learn what perfec- 
tion is." 
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" No,'* replied he, smiling, *' her own account ot herself, at 
least, is very different." 

Dunallan was obliged to hurry away immediately after break- 
fast. Mrs. Oswald then led Catharine through the house, and 
aftei'wards to the garden, and some of the nearest of the beau- 
tiful walks which surrounded the castle. Catharine greatly 
admired every thing she saw. In the house all was propriety, 
the most elegant simplicity and comfort The servants seemed 
most cafefuUy attended to; and in their looks and manner 
showed the respect and affection they felt for Mrs* Oswald, and 
their anxiety to recommend themselves to the notice of their 
young lady. The cottagers they met during their walk appeared 
equally pleased an^ respectfuL Mrs. Oswald addressed them 
kindly, and seemed acquainted with all their concerns. "I 
must show you our viUage," said she to Catharine as they were 
Slowly returning towards the house. They then descended a 
wooden path which led towards the lake; and after many 
windings, they arrived at a range of rocky cliffs, from which, in 
extensive and very picturesque grounds, on the borders of the 
lake, were seen many neat cottages, separated from each other 
by the rocky unevenness of the ground, or by trees, or small and 
beautifully verdant fields, or by nicely cultivated little gardens* 
The mixture of wood, and rocks, and cottages, covered with 
honeysuckle ai^ wild roses, with their irregular fields and gar- 
dens, sometimes surrounded with wood, sometimes enclosed by 
rocks of the most romantic wildness^ sometimes encroaching on 
the steep sides of the hills which enclosed them all, formed a 
scene of singular beauty. Catharine contemplated all around 
her with delight 

" That village contains upward of four hundred inhabitants,'' 
said Mrs. Oswald, " and their improvement is Dunallan's 
favorite pursuit The late Mr. Dunallan, who never objected 
to any plan proposed by his son, consented to his attempting 
this improvement, to induce his tenants to give up their little 
farms willingly. Dunallan was quite tfs much aware as his 
•father, of the disadvantages of having an estate divided inttf 
these small farms ; but he reprobated the plan followed by many 
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country gentlemen, of at once throwing a number of them into 
one, and suffering the miserable people to emigrate with their 
fiunilies to distant countries. He prevailed on his father, there- 
fore, to suffer the old tenants to remain, but invited their sons 
to this village, where they receive a small piece of ground, a 
'boat, and fishing materials. The young men are, by these 
means, enabled to marry soon, and in a short time become so 
attached to this village, that at their father^s death they have no 
desire to return to their farms, which fall without trouble into 
the hands of the landlord. Dunallan's plans have arrived ai 
wonderful perfection, considering how short his visits at home 
were during his father's life." 

" And why, may I ask, were his visits so short, my dear 
^Ii-s. Oswald ? " said Catharine. " Surely such cold disregard 
of a father was not quite consistent with Mr. Dunallan's strict 
principles." 

" I think his conduct was quite so, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Oswald, " I do not believe a parent's shame can be witnessed by 
a child without lessening the respect he ought to feel." 

" Shame ! what do you mean, my dear madam ? " 

"Is it possible, Catharine, you do not know the cause for 
Dunallan's averseness to home ? " 

" I never heard any cause assigned." 

" Ah, my dear, Dunallan has had enemies near you. This 
could not be so great a secret, though my nephew has, I know, 
borne in silence much undeserved blame. Tou, Catharine, 
ought to know, however, that when Dunallan resided at home, 
he was obliged to see in his mother's place one of the lowest 
and worst of creatures, by whom his father was so infatuated 
and enslaved, that even his love for his son could not break the 
bondage or induce him, even when his son was with him, to 
offend this woman, by keeping her from appearing when there 
was no other guest ; for this was the manner in which she chose 
to show her hatred to Dunallan. No situation could be more 
intolerable to a man of Dunallan's principles and feelings." 

" And he did as he ought in leaving it," said Catharine, with 
emphasis. " I was certain Mr. Dunallan must have been inno- 
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eent of the charges I have heard against him/' added she^ 
thoUghtfhllj. 

" Have any more such stories reached you, my dear ? " 

" O yes ; but I shall tell you them all, my dearest madam t 
for I long to hear Mr. Dunallan cleared from, every aspersion* 
Mr. Clanmar is said to have been led into an improper maiTiage ' 
by him." 

" I know he is,*' replied Mrs. Oswald ; " but here I cannot 
satisfy you. Dunallan is as secret as death on this subject j 
from which I, who know him, infer, that Mr. Clanmar has been 
guilty of something very blamable. I have seen them to^ 
gether, and Clanmar certainly regards Dunallan with more than 
common respect, and Dunallan professes sincere affection for 
him ; but this is aU I can say on this point." 

" And Mr. Dunallan's sister,'* said Catharine; 

" His sister ! " repeated Mrs. Oswald ; " surely it is not possi* 
ble to represent his conduct to her as any tiling but kind, tender, 
generous " 

"O yes," interrupted Catharine^ **it is possible to make il 
appear cruel -^ unfeeling " 

*' What a world I " exclaimed Mrs. Ostrald. " Let as sit 
down here, my dear Catharine, for I can walk no farther, and 
I shall tell you how cruel and unfeeling he was to her. Poor 
Maria was Dunallan's sister by a former marriage, and some 
years older than he. My sister, the mother of Dunallan, wished 
most earnestly to have the charge of her, but her mother's re- 
lations expressed th<j same wish, and her expectations from them 
being considerable, her father would not suffer her to be takeii 
from them. A few months after the death of my sister, the 
relations with whom Maria lived, died also, leaving her a largo 
fortune. Mr. Dunallan entreated me to take charge of her, as 
there was no remaining relation of her mother's with whom he 
chose to intrust her, and his house was not a proper place for a 
young female. I consented, but soon perceived the diflSculty of 
the task I had undertaken^ Beautiful, gentle, ingenuous, and 
warm in her affections, Maria gained upon iny heart, wliite her 
want of steadiness, her sensibility, and neglected education, in 
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what was af any real value, kept me in perpetual alarm. Never 
was any creature more exposed to the dangers of vanity, from 
the extravagant admiration of the other sex ; and, among all 
her suitors, she fixed on the very one I should have l^t wished 
her to choose. You have, I dare say, heard of young Mr. Har- 
court, and of his unbounded extravagance. For three years 
\)efore he left this countiy he was indebted to Dunallan for the 
supply of every want, though by this means Dunallan's own 
income became so limited that he was obliged to deny himself 
every indulgence. At one time he gave up his horses, at an^ 
other he dismissed all his servants, Harcourt, with the mean- 
ness usually attendant on extravagance, received unblushingly, 
all these pecuniary aids from a mere boy, as Dunallan then was. 
At the end of those three years, one cause of Harcourt's ex- 
travagance became known, for the first time, to Dunallan. He 
found that he was depriving himself of every indulgence to 
supply the expenses of a mistress who had lived with Harcourt 
for several years. This naturally roused Dunallan's indigna- 
tion, after having, with difficulty, procured a situation for Har- 
court in India, he positively informed him, that unless he broke 
off the shameful connection he had formed and immediately 
consented to sail for his new destination, he would no longer re- 
gard him as a relation. Harcourt knew how dangerous it would 
be to his interests to displease Dunallan, and promised all he 
wished. Before he sailed, however, Dunallan discovered that 
the woman had gone a few weeks before in another ship, des- 
tined to the Presidency to which he had been appointed, and 
where she had a sister married in a low situation. On discov- 
ering this, Dunallan came to me almost in despair. Maria's 
health was then in a very delicate state, having been recently 
confined by the birth of our little Mary, and the idea of parting 
from her children, who were too young to be taken to India, 
had materially increased her illness. I went to her, and pro- 
posed her remaining with her children, and suffering Harcourt 
to proceed to India without her. I found little difficulty in per- 
evading her to do this, her affections were so divided between 
her husband and children, Harcourt, however, enraged at see- 
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ing all farther liopes of receiving pecuniary advantages from 
Dunallan at an end, first insisted on his wife accompanying him, 
and when he found that she, shocked by the brutality of his let- 
ters, and terrified by his violence when he gained admittance to 
her, was so ill as really to be incapable of undertaking such a 
voyage, he threatened to take his children, which last project 
was only prevented by Dunallan's promise to pay him a large 
annuity as long as he left his wife and children at peace in this 
country. Poor Maria sunk under his cruel treatment. Dun- 
allan and I accompanied her from place to place — wherever 
change of chmate, or change of scene, held out any hope of re- 
storing peace, or strength to her wounded mind and weakened 
frame, but in vain ; it is now nearly two years since she expired 
in her brother's arms, after frequently declaring, that he had 
been the means of leading her to the only true source of happiness, 
and had taught her that death itself could be welcomed as the 
hai'binger of everlasting peace and joy. Her children Dunallan 
regards as his own. The worthless Ilarcourt still lives, and has 
married the wretched woman who seduced his affections from 
his wife." 

" Unfortunate Maria I " exclaimed Catharine, " how much is 
our sex to be pitied ! " added she, thoughtfully, " duped by our 
affections, or sacrificed to .*' She stopped. 

" Yes ; " said Mrs. Oswald, in a gentle tone of voice, ^ but 
misfortune is most severe when we have sought it ourselves. 
There is a great, an unspeakable consolation, my dear Catha- 
rine, in feeling, that though we suffer we have not left the path 
of duty : then we look on misfortune, not as a chastisement, 
but as a purifier. I hope, my dear young friend, you will yet 
have cause to rejoice in your generous devotion to your father's 
wishes." 

An approaching footstep interrupted Mrs. Oswald. It was 
Dunallan ; he looked at Catharine, then at his aunt — '< am I 
art intruder ? " 

" Oh, no," said Catharine, " but we did not hope to see you." 

"We supposed you were engaged for the whole morning," 
said Mrs. Oswald. 
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* On this morning I my dear aunt, no, certainly. I hoped to 
have returned in time to attend jou, hut you were fled, and I 
have been searching every walk for you." 

^ You must not think of me, Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine^ 
** I know you have important affairs to attend to here, which 
must not be neglected on my account." 

^^'You know, Catharine, what I consider the most important 
affair at present intrusted to me. I am sure Mrs. Oswald will 
leave nothing untried to render your present situation agreeable 
to you, but I believe you must allow me, for my own sake, 
while we are together, to join in the attempt: however, 
my dear Catharine," added he, quickly and earnestly, 
"your own mind is the source from whence alone I 
expect you to derive the happiness I to ardently wish for 
you." 

Catharine smiled> and looked certainly not very un- 
happy. 

" You recollect too well," said she, " the account I once gave 
you of my extreme inconsistency of disposition; but even 
without supposing that changed, Ammore is so new a scene to* 
me, that I shall not soon be satisfied, I perceive, in exploring 
its wonders ; its mental novelties, are, however, I must confess, 
most interesting to me^ You know, Mr. Dunallan, you have 
to convince me, that a sentiment I expressed this morning was 
very irrationaL" 

"Yes; at least I wished you yourself to discover that it 
was so." 

" I have not yet had time to examine it" 

" I know you have not, and I almost wish to decline enter- 
ing on a subject so very serious, when I recollect how fre- 
quently I have heard you say, that you detested preaching out 
of the pulpit." 

"I entreat you, Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, blushing 
deeply, "to forget such foolish speeches of mine. My heart 
reproached me, I assure you, the moment they were ut- 
tered." 

" Well, then, my dear, ingenuous Catharine," replied Dun- 
8 
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allan, « I shall do as you desire. Your opinion is, that relig- 
ion is too sacred a thing to be always present to our thoughts. 
May I ask you to explain to me why you think so ? " 

^ Because — I think — why, all our lives ai"e occupied with 
such trifles, it would be almost profane, I think, to mix religious 
ideas with them." 

^ But what, my dear Catharine, do you include in your ideas 
of religion ? " 

"I include," replied Catharine, solemnly, "belief in that 
great and glorious Being, who has created the universe, and by 
his power and wisdom, supports it in existence ; whose attri- 
butes are beyond our comprehension, but who has, in mercy, 
sent his Son to reveal his will to us, and to set us an example 
of the most perfect, the sublimest virtue." 

" Well, my dearest Catharine, so far our ideas are the same. 
You regard that revelation of the will of God, then, as a rule 
to which we ought implicitly to submit ? " 

" Certainly I do." 

"But that revelation, dear Catharine, talks frequently of 
* acknowledging Grod in all our ways,' of * walking with Grod,' 
of * trusting in him continually,' of * desiring to please him in cdl 
things.'" 

" I confess I do not understand such expressions, Mr. Dun- 
allan ; at least, the only meaning I can attach to them does not 
satisfy me." 

" But do they not support the opinion, that religion may and 
ought to be, our constant guide in every thing ? " 

" They certainly do." 

" Can you recollect any thing iu revelation, Catharine, which 
forbids or condemns innocent pleasures ? " 

"No, nothing." 

" Or any precept which it would not increase our real happi- 
ness to obey ? " 

" No, not one." 

" Then why do you think its rules are too sacred to be al- 
ways present, even in our most cheerful thoughts ? " 

"I shall perhaps be convicted of being irrational, I see," 
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replied Catharine, smiling, " yet my feelings, still say, that re- 
ligion would not be at all suitable mixed with our usual occu- 
pations, oc even opinions." 

**Most true, my dearest Catharine, your feelings, say per- 
fectly right ; but ought not our occupations and opinions to be 
made suitable to religion ? are we rational in professing our- 
selves Christians, while cnir usual, common opinions and occu- 
pations are such as to necessarily banish the ideas which 
Christianity inspires ? " 

" No, I must allow we are not. But I fear you must entirely 
pev'-n'iodel the world, Mr. Dunallan, before you will be able to 
prevail on it to be always influenced by such pure and sacred 
principles." 

" Ah ! Catharine, that is the way we all attempt to escape 
from disagreeable truths : but each individual of that world has 
the charge of one heart, and one life only." 

" But that one heart may itself require to be changed per- 
haps," said Catharine. 

"Not perhaps^ dear Catharine, most certainly every heart 
does. Oh, that I could convince you," added he, with great 
earnestness and emotion, " that you wiU never know what 
real happiness is until that one heart is so changed as to 
willingly, anxiously, desire and endeavor to submit its opin- 
ions, its wishes, its choice of occupations, its very feelings, to be 
influenced and guided by revelation." 

" I wish it was," replied Catharine, seriously, " but indeed 
I do not expect it ever will. It is not in my nature, I fear, to 
be a saint," added she, more gaily, " I must rest satisfied with 
a more conimon degree of goodness." 

Dunallan seemed disappointed, and remained silent 

" Do not look so grave, Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, " I 
shall try to do whatever you wish me." 

" Even to become a saint ? " asked he, smiling, but rather 
sadly. 

"Yes; even to become a saint, if that is indispensable," 
replied she, accepting the arm he offered, and following Mrs. 
Oswald, who had risen, and was proceeding on her walk. Mrs* 
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Oswald, howerer, acknowledged she was fatigued, and Catha* 
rine insisted on deferring her visit to the village until next 
day. 

Dunallan studiously avoided the subject of religion during 
the remainder of the day, though Catharine made many at- 
tempts to introduce it. She felt that he had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the levity of her reply to the earnest kindness of 
his wishes for her, and she sought for an opportunity to obtain 
his forgiveness ; but she sought in vain. Dunallan found means 
to change the subject the moment she introduced it, and con- 
versed so agreeably about other things, that for a time she for- 
got her wish ; but some new proof of kindness or consideration 
on his part soon again brought her fault to her recollection with 
increased regret 

'* Mr. Dunallan," said she at last, when the evening was far 
spent, " you will not give me an opportunity to ask your for- 
giveness for my unpardonably foolish reply to the interest you 
expressed in my improvement this morning. I think you would 
forgive me if you knew how much pain the remembrance of it 
still gives me." 

" I do, from my heart, forgive you, my dear Catharine, 
though I confess you disappointed me. Will you, in your 
turn, forgive me, if I speak very plainly, very seriously to you 
now?" 

" Indeed, I will. I wish you, Mr. Dunallan, always to speak 
so to me." 

" Then, my dearest Catharine, I think I ought to remind you, 
that even a slight degree of levity on such subjects requires for-« 
giveness from a higher source. You may pain your friend, but 
the right to be displeased is not mine. Am I too solemn, 
Catharine?" 

"You are, indeed, very solemn, Mr. Dunallan," replied 
Catharine, tears starting to her eyes. 

" But am I improperly so ? " asked he, with an expression of 
concern in his countenance. 

" I cannot tell, perhaps not" 

" Will you examine ?" 
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** 1 certainly will." 

" And can you forgive my plainness ? " 

" Yes ; and whatever I may feel, I still wish you to be per- 
fectly so with me." 

When Catharine was again alone, she reflected on this con- 
versation, almost wishing to find that Dunallan had been too 
ecvere ; but the more seriously and candidly she examined the 
subject, she felt the more convinced that he was right, and that 
her own mind and feelings were far too slightly alive to the 
deep importance of religion, and all that was connected with it. 
Her esteem for Dunallan increased. She felt also that he was 
deeply interested in her, as every word and look expressed 
it The conviction of this was now delightful to her, and ani- 
mated her with the most earnest desire to understand his char- 
acter and opinions. She felt certain they were right, and de- 
termined to attempt at least to comprehend them. Her im- 
agination easily passed over 'every difficulty, and pictured the 
time when she and Dunallan should be united in opinions, in 
wishes, in pursuits, perhaps in afiections. The waking dream 
was delightful — too delightful to be forsaken, till sleep at last 
mingled with it its still more unlikely visions. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Next morning Catharine, obeyed the summons to prayer?; 
with her determination of the evening before as strong as ever. 
Full of her new plans to study Dunallan's opinions, and frankly 
to avow her wish to know and be guided by them, she entered 
the library with her cheek glowing, and her whole manner and 
appearance unusually animated. Dunallan was alone, and rose 
to meet her. 

"I need scarcely inquire for your health, Catharine," said 
he, smiling, and regarding her with looks of evident admiiration. 

" Inquire for my mind's health," replied she, smiling play- 
fully. 

8* 
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" Those looks, Catharine, bespeak a tranquil mind also." 

^ Well, perhaps they may, for I have just formed a resolution 
which I hope will m future secure my peaee of mind." 

" May I ask what that resolution is ? " 

" Yes, for I cannot put it into execution without your consent" 

" My consent, dear Catharine I You have it, then, whatever 
your resolution is." 

" Ah, Mr. Dunallan, you do not know what you have prom- 
ised. Nothing less than to assist and guide me in regulating 
this mind which I know you think is in a sad state. Do you 
retract ? " 

"No, dearest Catharine, I thank you for the permission a 
thousand time& Shall I tell you that I was almost afraid to see 
you this morning ? I dreaded so much that my solenmity last 
night had disgusted you." 

" No," replied Catharine, " on reflection I was convinced yoa 
were right. But, tell me, how shall I begin the attempt to feel 
morc, and think more, as I ought to do on religious subjects ? " 

The entrance of Mrs. Oswald and the children prevented 
Dunallan's reply. Catharine felt disappointed^ as the servants 
immediately followed. 

" "We shall not be interrupted," said Dunallan, as he led her 
to the seat next himself, " your inquiry can be answered from 
Scripture ; " and he immediately began to read some verses of a 
Psalm, in which her question was asked and answered. 

Catharine was affected, and her voice, as she sung, betrayed 
her emotion. Her mingled feelings were almost oppressive, 
until Dunallan's prayer gave them language and utterance. She, 
fervently joined in his humble but joyful thanksgivings, for her 
heart overflowed with gratitude : and when he supplicated with 
the deepest earnestness that light might be imparted to the still 
young and ignorant — that their hearts might be attracted and 
devoted to their Creator while in the first glow of their early 
affections-"— that the great Shepherd of the sheep would gather 
his lambs into his fold, and preserve them there safe from the 
allurements and pollutions of the world — the ardent desire of 
her soul followed his every request, and she felt a delight in 
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these aspirations of devotion, greater than she had ever experi* 
eneed from any earthly enjoyment 

" You did indeed answer my'question/' said she afterwards to 
DunaUan, ^ and I understood you, my true friend." 

On this morning Dunallan had no engagement, and offered 
to attend Catharine to his village. Mrs. Oswald begged she 
might be excused from going. 

" I really am too old to be able to walk eTcrywhere with you, 
my two young friends," said she, " and to-day I most visit my 
school : but if you will call on me there, I shall return honiie 
with you*" 

" You seem unwilling to trust yourself with me, Catharine," 
said Dunallan, rather reproachfully, as she hesitated about 
leaving Mrs. Oswald. 

^' I am not, indeed," replied she,. Uushing, and immediately 
rose to accompany him. 

The day was charming. Dunallan proposed walking to the 
village by a different way from that Catharine had gone the day 
before. This was longer, but still more romantic and beautiful, 
Xnd in several places opened on the most extensive and mag- 
nificent views of the lake and surrounding scenery. 

In Dunallan, Catharine at last found one who felt the charms 
of nature with raptures even greater than her own, and who 
expressed his admiration m a language to which her everjr 
' fueling replied. She stopped at each step to admire some new 
beauty. Dunallan appeared delighted with her enthusiasm, and 
continued to lead her from one picturesque scene to another, that 
he might point out those views which he himself most admired. 
Their tastes were the same ; and Catharine warmly assented to 
Donallan's remark, that the scenery round Ammore was exactly 
tJke kind which most powerfully excited those feelings of admi- 
mtion, ^ which are so delightful," added he, ^ so purely so, when 
they elevate the thoughts and affections to the source of beauty 
and greatness*" 

« But we are far beyond the village," said Dunallan at last,. 
afler they had long wandered on, regardless of time or distance* 
"Thus we pursue pleasure," added he, ^ to the neglect of every 
thing else." 
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" But this surely is innocent pleasure," said Catharine* 

^ Most innocent, and you can yisit my poor village at any 
time." 

" Oh, indeed ! I long very much to see your village. I shall 
probably there also forget how time flies." 

"Ah! Catharine, I wish I knew how to make the time 
always appear so short to you." 

"I think I never found it pass so rapidly as at this Am- 
more, which I expected would be so very different," said Catha- 
rine, gaily. " But I fear Mrs. Oswald must now be waiting 
for us at her school. We must bid adieu to these charming 
scenes." 

" You expected Ammore was to be sadly dull and tiresome," 
said Dunallan, as he conducted Catharine by a short path 
through the woods to Mrs. Oswald's school. 

"Indeed I scarcely knew what to expect, Mr. Dunallan. 
But all that is past. You have promised to assist me in 
forming myself into a fit inmate for this strangely interest- 
ing place. How shall I begin ? I long to make the attempt 
— but here is Mrs. Oswald come to meet us. Oh ! that is too*' 
bad." 

" Indeed I might as well have accompanied you," said Mrs. 
Oswald. " Here have I been wandering in every direction 
in search of you, after having stayed at my school an hour 
longer than usual; and nobody at the village, or anywhere 
else, had met you. Where can you have concealed your- 
selves ? " 

Catharine attempted to apologize for her inattention; but 
Mrs. Oswald interrupted her. 

"No apologies, my dear. I shall always excuse you for 
forgetting me, if Edward is the cause." Mrs. Oswald added, 
aside to Catharine, who had turned away blushing, "and 
now, my /dear, I have punished you more than I wished ; " 
and she then said aloud, " I am sure from both your 
looks, time has passed away agreeably wherever you have 
been." 

" Most agreeably, I allow on my part," said Dunallan, with 
an expression of mild but heartfelt pleasure. 
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"I hope — indeed I can feel pretty certain,** rejoined Mrs. 
Oswald, ^ that, if heaven spares us all, we shall not soon tire 
of each other." 

" If one of our party continues to be pleased with us," re- 
joined Dunallan, "I think " 

" That depends on you, Mr. Dunallan," interrupted Catha- 
rine, smiling. '^ You have undertaken to make me a rational 
and religious being, capable and worthy to become an inmate 
of your Arnmore. But who comes here? Do you expect 
visitors, Mr. Dunallan ? " 

" No, certainly," replied he, following her looks to a path in 
the road by which Ihree gentlemen were approaching.. 

".Walderford!" exclaimed he, in a voice of joy, and was 
hastening to meet his friend, but turned again — " Dear Catha- 
rine, I fear you may dislike this early call to oblige me by 
jreceiving my friends." 

" No, Mr. Dunallan, I shall meet your friends with the hope 
that they may become mine." 

^'A thousand thanks, my dearest Catharine," replied he, 
with the most warmly grateful manner. He then flew to 
meet his friends. The meeting seemed most joyful on both 
sides. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, "there is friendship! friend- 
ship secured by the only certain everlasting bond. You per- 
haps know, Catharine, that Dunallan is called in the world 
* One of the Saints.' This Walderford is another ; and has 
become so notwithstanding the ridicule and contemptuous 
treatment of a very clever but harsh father, and a host of 
worldly and dissipated relations. He is greatly beloved by 
Dunallan, who considers him as superior in talents as he is in 
worth." 

Mrs. Oswald and Catharine walked slowly on, Dunallan and 
his friend soon seemed to be engaged in a conversation of the 
deepest interest to both. The other two gentlemen stopped at 
every step, apparently in admiration of the scenery which 
rarrounded them. On their approaching nearer, Catharine 
perceived thut the looks of all Ihe party were directed toward* 
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her. This recalled her thoughts to her own situation, and the 
blush which glowed on her cheek, and softened her downcast 
eyes, when Dunallan introduced his friends, were perfectly 
suited to the occasion, had she been united to him from the 
truest mutual affection. 

Dunallan introduced the other gentlemen, Mr. Grower and 
Mr. Stanly ; the former a little man apparently between forty 
and fifty, with a countenance full of life and fire ; the latter 
about the same age, but a large, mild, pleasing-looking man, 
with little of any other character in his countenance. Mr. 
Walderford, however, excited Catharine's interest most, though 
his manner rather disappointed her. When introduced, he 
fixed his eyes on her for a moment with an expression o^ not 
very flattering scrutiny ; said a few hurried words of apology 
for intrusion ; then turning to Mrs. Oswald, renewed his 
acquaintance with her in a manner equally rapid and un- 
ceremonious. 

Dunallan offered his arm to Catharine. Mr. Gower walked 
by her, and renewed his apologies for having visited his friend 
at a time when he must be considered an intruder. "Our 
reason," continued he, " was our despair of seeing Mr. Dun» 
allan at all before he went abroad, unless we had that pleasure 
now ; for business will prevent our being in London, I fear, 
before he departs thence, as it is much wished he should find it 
agreeable to set out on his important mission immediately. I 
hope," continued Grower, "that you, Mrs. Dunallan, do not 
dread those northern climates ? " 

Catharine hesitated. "I dread no climate," replied she at 
last, scarcely knowing what she said. 

" I am not so selfish as to wish Catharine to share the fatigues 
of such a journey with me," said Dunallan. " I have not even 
proposed it to her." 

Mr. Gower looked at Catharine, and seemed to perceive that 
there was something he did not understand in Dunallan's reply, 
and her looks. Walderford began to speak on another subject, 
which proved to her that he knew exactly how maftters stood. 
•6he walked on in silence. The happy feelings, and gay hopes 
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for the future, which she had so lately experienced, had fled in 
a moment, and the idea of Dunallan's immediate departure, she 
knew not whither, filled her with the most uneasy apprehensions. 
She looked at him, to read, if possible, some ray of light or 
comfort in his countenance, but was struck with its expression 
of dejection and disappointment 

Mrs. Oswald and Walderford began immediately to converse 
together with nfuch apparent interest, but both in a tone of voice 
so low, that Catharine only heard that Dunallan's plans formed 
the subject of their conversation. Dunallan himself continued 
silent, and seemed lost in deep and painful thought 

When they reached the house, Catharine would have with- 
drawn her arm, but Dunallan caught her hand : " Will you give 
me your company for a few minutes longer, Catharine ? *' 

" Certainly ; but your friends " 

" Mrs. Oswald will take charge of them," replied he, again 
placing her hand within his arm, and leading her towards the 
library. 

" Catharine," said he, on reaching it, " I have delayed thb 
conversation too long. I did not so soon expect I should be 
obliged to perform a promise I once made to some of my friends. 
I hoped that before I should be called on to go abroad, I either 
should have been — that we should have been in other circum- 
stances, or that you could have felt — I wished to have tried at 
least — I hoped — I need not say what" He hesitated — then 
proceeded, "You now know, my dear Catharine, that I am 
called on to go abroad, in consequence of my own promise. 
Should you, however, disapprove of any plan I have formed, I 
conceive it my first duty at present to consult your wishes, if 
possible." 

" Oh no, Mr. Dunallan, I cannot wish you to change any plan 
on my account May I ask how long you will be absent ? " 

** That, dear Catharine, I cannot exactly tell. I undertook 
.. some time ago a mission to Petersburg, ostensibly to convey in- 
structions of an important nature to our ambassador there ; but 
the truth is, my mission regards a private negotiation, which 
relates more to the cause of religion, than to the politics .of the 
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day ; and which, though countenanced, and indeed ij^vored by 
government, did not originate there. "When I first thought of 
undertaking this mission, I did not expect that any new tie I 
should form could bind me to home« I acknowledge I had 
yielded too much to prejudice ; but I must not speak on this 
subject. My first motive really was a desire to benefit my 
fellow creatures. If with this I mixed others less pure, I 
deserved to feel as I now do, for having agreed lo leave a home 
which, when I am about to banish myself from it, seems almost 
a paradise." 

Catharine remained silent, a multitude of confused ideas fol- 
lowed what Duuallan had said ; but his regret at leaving home 
was that most distinctly present. "And why," thought she, 
" not take as much as possible of home with him ? " Yet she 
had not courage to propose herself accompanying him, though 
at that moment she could have done so, had not a certain doubt- 
fulness as to whether he included her in his sources of happi- 
ness deterred her. 

" Mrs. Oswald, I am sure, would willingly make a home for 
you in any part of the world, Mr. Dunallan, and your dear chil- 
dren — the climate is good." 

"Mrs. Oswald and the children !" interrupted Dunallan, who 
bad eagerly watched Catharine's countenance, as she continued 
buried in thought ; he looked reproachfully at her for a moment, 
then turned away, she thought proudly, and walked to a window, 
where he remained turned from her for a few moments. He, 
however, soon recovered himself, and resumed his place neiar 
her. 

" I cannot wish Mrs. Oswald to undertake such a journey," 
said he, in his usual gentle tone of voice, " and the children 
must not leave thia country. But now, Cathai-ine, may I ask 
what would be your wishes ? " 

Catharine had fblt hurt by his manner of replying to the pro- 
posal of Mrs. Oswald's accompanying him. " I never under- 
stand him," thought she, dreading to make any answer. Dun- 
allan, however, waited till she should. 

" If," said she at last, " Mrs. Oswald would remain here, and 
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allow me to continue with her and the sweet children, I ehould 
prefer that to anj other situation." 

^ Mrs. Oswald is your guest, Catharine ; and I am sure will 
remain with you as long as you wish it." 

^^And does this plan please you, Mr. Dunallan?" asked 
Catharine, timidly. 

** Yes," replied he, languidly, 

"Not quite, I thinlu Tell me any other, I only wi^h to 
please you." 

« And this pleases me most, dear Catharine, since -» — **. He 
stopped. 

<^ Since what?" 

^Nothing." 

^ Are you now keeping your promise to be quite plain with 
me, Mr. Dunallan ?" asked Catharine, rather reproach^Uy. 

" Yes, dearest Catharine, I have been too plain ; but I see too 
well how it is. I must leaye you, and in that event, your wishes 
are exactly mine ; and may the God of heaven be your guide, 
support, and happiness." He then hastened from her, and 
Catharine, surprised and moved, netired to her own apartment 
to think on what had passed. She had never before seen Dun- 
allan so much agitated; and she found it was infectious. 
^ What can he mean," said she to herself; "is it possible that 
parting &om an aunt and two children, can move such a man 
as Dunallan ? " She dared scarcely admit the idea that separa- 
tion from herself could have caused emotions so painful. Indeed 
she could not believe it, for she had been accustomed to the 
devoted attentions of others, and gentle, considerate, and ever 
attaative as he was, Dunallan had never, till the last half hour, 
betrayed one emotion that she could have construed into what 
she considered that kind of regard. Yet why such emotion ? 
Why, if he wished it, indeed, did he not ask her to accompany 
him ? Surely he could not expect her to o0er — uninvited. Im- 
possible. In vain she attempted to account for his extreme 
agitation. She could not, however, altogether banish the idea 
that she herself was the cause. At one moment her gratitude 
to him, and her increasing admiration for his character, joined 

9 
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to this softening thought, led her to long for an opportunity of 
proving to him how much she v£^ued that character, and that 
regard ; but the next, she shrunk from the idea of any expla- 
nation that might lead to her leaving her country, her father, 
Elizabeth, every person, every thing, she had ever known or 
loved, to accompany alone that being whom she had, till within 
the last few days, regarded with dread and aversion. Again 
the idea of Dunallan's kindness would return — his gentleness, 
the enthusiastic affection he inspired in those around him, his 
solitary feelings among strangers in a strange land. It was 
from reflections of the last kind that she was again called to 
meet Dunallan. His manner, however, soon chased them away. 
All appearance of unusual tenderness and emotion was gone. 
He was even less gentle than usual. He seemed again that 
Dunallan whom she had so long regarded with dread. His 
manner, however, soon became as gentle as usual, and his 
countenance, though still thoughtful, resumed those mild and 
feeling expressions which had been gaining on Catharine's affec- 
tions every moment since she had left her father's roof; and 
when he entered into conversation with his friends, she soon 
forgot all that was past or future while listening to him. The 
subjects of conversation were not new to her, but many of the 
opinions expressed by Dunallan and his friends were entirely 
so. They all seemed anxious to engage her to join in what 
passed, and soon succeeded. She began with great animation 
to defend those opinions she had been accustomed to consider 
just, but which she now heard regarded as erroneous. Her 
looks and manner had more effect, perhaps, than her arguments, 
but Mr. Gower in vain attempted to follow her half playful, 
half serious, sometimes fanciful, but always ingenious and lively 
defence of her own sentiments. He was lost in the maze, 
though quite unconvinced; and she turned from- him to Mr. 
Walderford, declaring she had converted one opponent, and gaily 
demanding whether he too did not find her arguments quite 
unanswerable ? 

He smiled, and asked, " on what subject ? " " On every sub- 
ject we have conversed upon,'' replied she ; " but particularly 
respecting candor, and charitable opinions of others." 
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" You say, I believe, madam," replied he, " that charity con- 
Bists in — may I ask you to repeat what? I may perhaps do 
injustice to your definition." 

" Why, I think it consists in — in — , I do not remember that 
I said what it consisted in. I only said I thought it very un- 
charitable to suppose people devoid of religious principle when 
we were ignorant of their opinions on the subject — a subject 
which is with many, and I think ought to be with all, confined to 
their own heai*ts." 

** How is it possible, madam ? " asked Walderford, fixing his 
mild but inquiring eyes on Catharine. 

" Why not ? " replied she- " I think ". She hesitated, 

Walderford looked so serious, though very mild. 

" Do we not imply, when we talk of principle," continued 
he, in a gentle tone of voice, " something which is the source or 
motive of action ; and is it possible that our actions or opinions 
will not betray it, if any strong principle has possession of our 
minds and hearts ? We have a simple but infallible rule to judge 
by in this case," added he, smiling, " when we see a bush pro- 
duce nothing but thorns, we are not uncharitable in concluding 
that it cannot be a vine." 

" But the person of whom we spoke is one of the most inof- 
fensive of human beings," said Catharine ; " your simile of 
thorns applies very ill to him." 

*^ I confers it does ; but still, let me ask, what good to himself, 
or to any living creature, has his life produced ? He is good 
tempered, I allow, and, to his fox-hunting friends, very agreea- 
ble, perhaps ; but what account, were he called on for it, could 
be give of what he has done with all his immense fortune and 
naturally not deficient understanding ? " 

" What account could any of us give ? " replied Catharine, 
** but that we have put our fortunes to no bad use that we are 
conscious of." 

"Ah, Catharine," said Dunallan, "you have no chance of 
success in the argument, if you bring forward such a plea as 
that." 

"Will you assist me ?" asked she, smilmg sweetly. 
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"I fear I cannot; I should be found to join your oppo^ 
nent" 

"Ah, then, I shall take refuge in flight,*' said she, "if Mrs* 
Oswald will come with me." 

Mrs. Oswald rose immediately, and though Dunallan's 
looks seemed to entreat their stay, retired with her young 
friend. 

"And now, my dear madam," said Catharine, when they 
had reached the drawing-room, "tell me what Mr. Dunallan 
finds so amiable in this Mr. Walderford? for I think I never 
saw any young man with such grave and severe manners." 

" Are they more so than you found Dunallan's at first, my 
dear?" 

" Why, perhaps not | but what is this ? " exclaimed she, ob- 
serving a harp placed at the other end of the room ; " my harp I 
impossible! it could not have reached me. No, it is not 
mine." 

" It is one Edward ordered for you, my dear j it ought to 
have been here sooner." 

Catharine touched the strings, and sighed deeply. 

" Why that sigh, Catharine? " 

" Because this attention of Mr. Dunallan's reminds me of its. 
cause," replied she 5 " he wishes kindly that I may be amused 
in his absence ; but this will assist me to express the only feel- 
ings I shall experience," added she, beginning to play a melan- 
choly air, while the tears stood in her eyes. 

Mrs. Oswald smiled and said, " I cannot wish you to feel 
otherwise, dear Catharine." 

Catharine blushed and left the harp, saying, " Mr. Dunallan 
seemed to think the argument I used before we left the dining* 
room a very bad one, my dear Mrs. Oswald ; pray, what does 
he think we ought to do with our fi^lunes-^give them all to 
the poor ? " 

"No, my lore, he does not do that himself? and many 
people who are otherwise very worthless, have so much hu- 
manity of disposition, that they cannot witness suffering with- 
out relieving it if it is in their power. What Edward 
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considers right is this — that each individual should attempt 
to form an idea of what good it is within his power to do 
in the situation in which he is placed, with the fortune, or 
influence^ or mental powers, or advantages of any kind, with 
which heaven has intrusted him ; to form his plan of life after 
this examination, and to improve and pursue it steadily, if 
possible, while he remains in this world ; and this he thinks 
the duty of every rational being, for all have something in their 
power." 

" All I *' repeated Catharine. 

"Yes, my love, alL There is scarcely any one, perhaps, 
¥nth fewer means of being useful than myself; yet, I hope, I 
am not entirely a cumberer of the ground. There are some 
who are more ignorant than I am of the one thing which is 
of equal, importance to us all : I can instruct them. There 
are others in affliction ; to them I can point out the means by 
which I obtained consolation. God has given me those two 
sweet children, and while they are intrusted to me, I still have 
a motive for wishing to live: and should he deprive me of 
every other 'means of attempting to prove my love to him, may 
X," added she, raising her eyes to heaven, with an expression 
of deep and pious emotion, ^ may I be enabled to declare that 
his support to my soul is sufficient, and thus recommend his 
service with my last breath.** 

"You have another means of being useful in your power 
which you have not named, my dear Mrs. Oswald,** said Catha- 
rine, softening into tears, " be a guide to me. Mr. Dunallan 
undertook the task, but he has too many concerns of greater 
moment — he will soon forget such a promise — yet every 
word you say convinces me more and more how little I know 
what is truly right — how much I require a guide in every 
thing." 

"Ah! my love, you must not trust to earthly guides,** re- 
plied Mrs. Oswald, "you must seek a guide far superior to 
Dunallan. As for me, my dearest Catharine, my friendship, my 
advice, my opinions on every subject, my earnest prayers are 
yours whenever you desire them; and my warm affection 

9* 
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you atr^adj possess. But, my love, you utterly mistake Dun* 
allan's character, if yoa suppose mj affairs in which he may 
be engaged, however important, will lead him to neglect those 
nearly connected with hbn, and most paiticolarly yourself 
now, his nearest of all relations. Write to him, my dear 
Catharine, since you mast sepan^. Oct acquainted with him 
in this way. Yon will find him study with attention, and reply 
in a manner that will perhaps surprise you, to the very leaisft 
important parts of your letters; and also endeavor to make 
his agreeable to you, however deeply he may be engaged in 
the most important affiiirs. The happiness, the ultimate hap- 
piness of the human race is the vast object of his desires. In 
this he is ft citizen of the world ; every immortal being is of 
equal importance in bis opinion, and equally worthy of hb 
limited efibrts to promote his best interests ; but the feelings of 
a being who would sacrifice almost every thing to preserve the 
happiness of the meanest of his immortsd fellow men, — the 
feelings of such a heart to those known and loved by him, are 
of a nature inexpressibly tender. Again, my love, let me 
advise you to correspond frequently with Edward. I know he 
will wish it, aiid I am sure the consequence will be, your feeling 
for him that affection which will make his return the first Wish 
of your heart." 

" And why should I wish to feel such an affection for him ? " 
asked Catharine, sadly. 

"I shall tell you why, from experience, my love; because 
feeling a tender afiection for an estimable object is the sweetest, 
the happiest of all earthly tilings. Ah, Catharine ! how su- 
perior is that affection excited by great and good qualities, to 
that into which we are won, we know not how, by pleasing 
manners, or ftn agreeable exteri<»>, while we are ignorant of 
the real character. How happy, how easy is that wife, who 
knows that on every subject her husband's principles are as 
tstrictly pure as her own, compared to her who loves a being 
whose past life she must avoid inquiring about; whose prin- 
ciples are guided by fashion, and whose affection and fidelity to 
her have no other security than her powers of pleasing, or the 
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feelings be," added Mrs. Oswald, with deep emotion, ^when 
the hoar, perhaps the unexpected hour arrives of their last 
separation I To part from hkn whose peace has been made with 
Heaven, whom we have regarded with veneration, while we 
witnessed his increasing nearness to peifection; whose ^path' 
we have seen * shine mm^ and more unto the perfect daj;' 
to pari with such an one, even with the :firme8t conviction 
that he has entered into that perfect daj, is severe, oh how 
severe I Btit to see' one whom we love more than our own 
lives, caUed to another state o£ being — ignorant — unprepared ; 
to look back lor comfort, and to recollect misspent time-— 
misapplied talents — contempt of the Being before whom he is 
on the eve ci appearing j the past is too dreadful— we turn to 
the future— all is darkness ; or if there is a gleam of hope it 
must arise from a change of views and feelings in the perhaps 
lEdmost msensible^ — or suflfering— -or feverish — or delirious 
object of our agonized afiections ! *' 

*^ Dreadful 1 " exelaimed Catharine, shuddering. 

" Dreadful I indeed," replied Mrs. Oswald. " Tours, my 
clear Catharine, wiH, I trust, be a very different lot, however 
clouded the early part of your married life may be ; but fbrgive 
me for speaking on this subject, I have been led into it una- 
'Wares*" 

Catharine made no reply, but, afler a few moments of thought- 
ful sflence, asked Mrs. Oswidd to walk out with her. ** Mr. 
Donallan," said she, ^ is too kindly solicitous about me; he 
«eems to think he ought to attend to me even in preference to 
his friends. I must not be ungrateful. Let us go out, and de^ 
aire the servants to say that the fineness of the evening tempted 
us, bat that we shaU return in an hour or two." 

Mrs. Oswald agreed to Catharine's proposal, but on reaching 
the hall, they met the gentlemen <m their way to join them in 
the drawing-room. 

"Going to walk again? my dear aunt,* said Dunallan 
Appwwchmg Cathame, and oflfenng his arm, •*! hope yon wiH 
idJow us to aooMGiparay you.'* 
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"Oh no," said Catharine, blushing and passing him, "we 
wish to ." She stopped, not knowing what to saj* 

" I do not mean to intrude," replied Dunallan, in a voice which 
made Catharine turn back. He seemed really hurt 

" Oh," said Mrs. Oswald, " I must tell you our secret Catharine 
supposes that you gentlemen must wish for some private con- 
versation, and that you would feel more at liberty if we ladies 
disposed of ourselves, so as to rid you of the trouble of attend- 
ing to us." 

Dunallan turned to Catharine. Her 'looks confirmed the 
truth of what Mrs. Oswald had said. His countenance softened. 
" I wish for no conversation, Catharine, to which your presence 
would not give its greatest interest" 

" We all have cause to entreat your presence, madam," said 
Mr. Gower, laughing. " Dunallan's thoughts have not been 
one moment with us since you left the room." 

Dunallan reddened excessively, and attempted, but with 
embarrassment, to change the subject Mr. Gower, however, 
seemed to enjoy his confusion, and continued to rally him with- 
out mercy." 

" I know why you do not marry, Gower," said Walderford 
at last 

" Do you, Walderford ? That is more than l,do myself." 

" It is because you feel that you would be most remarkably 
ridiculous as a new married man." 

Mr. Gower laughed. " That may be one reason " 

" Do not seek for more reasons," interrupted Mrs. Oswald. - 
" You gentlemen, who glory in your liberty, are always most 
completely governed when you do marry." 

Mr. Gower himself now became the object of raillery ; but the 
conversation soon assumed a more serious tone. Dunallan and 
his friends talked without reserve. They explained to Mrs. Os- 
wald and Catharine the nature of the affair which induced Dun- 
allan to go abroad ; what had given rise to it ; and what the 
views of government, and those benevolent men were, at whose 
request he had undertaken the mission. Catharine perceived, 
by what his friends said in conversation, that Dunallan was very 
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kigblj esteemed by thoee distingaished individuals. He liimsetf 
8eemed to feel the most enthusiastio and lively interest in the 
success of his undertaking. Some difficulties were started by 
Mr* Gower. These Dunallan met with good-4iatured raillery. 
Mr. Walderford's objections were more connected with his feel- 
ings of anxiety for the success and reputation of his friend, in an 
undertaking difficult in itself^ and exposed to misconstruction. 
These objections Dunallan endeavored to do away by the 
^^almest and most convincing arguments, while his manner to 
his friend expressed the most earnest anxiety to divest him of 
every cause of uneasiness. 

« You seem to wish to dissuade Mr. Dunallan from under- 
taking this benevolent mission, Mr. Walderford/' said Catha- 
rine. 

" I confess I do,** replied he, ** because there is another situa- 
tion we wish him to accept of, which would keep him with us, 
and in which I am certain he would distinguish himself; but 
distinction has no charms for him.'^ 

^Distinction no charms!" repeated Catharine. * Impossi- 
ble ! 1 shall never understand you, Mr. Dunallan. What do 
yott value ? " 

Dunallan smiled, and was going to reply ; but Mrs. Oswald 
answered for him. 

•* He values that distinction, my dear Catharine,** said she, 
" which will one day be bestowed by his Master in heaven, in 
those (e^ simple but precious words, *Well done, good and 
adthfttl servant* '* 

"But, my dear madam,** said Catharine, somewhat indig- 
nantly, " do you really think that obtaining distinction honor- 
able in this world, would make him less worthy of that you 
mention ? ** 

" If distinction was his only aim, my dear, or if preferred to 
usefulness without it, I certainly think it would." 

Catharine was silent for a few moments, then said, half re- 
proachfully, to Mrs. Oswald, "and you, madam, wish Mr. 
Dunallan to leave us.** 

** My aunt is my best and kindest &iend on this occasion, my 
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dear Catharine," said Dunallan in replj. ^ She assists me id 
keep the plain path of duty, instead of attempting to lure me 
from it" 

As the evening passed away, Catharine became every mo- 
ment more sad. Dunallan, too, attempted in vain to join cheer- 
fully in the conversation. He became absent and thoughtful, 
and only seemed to hear when Catharine spoke. When she was 
silent, he continued to look at her, apparently unconsciously, 
with an expression of the deepest, though most melancholy 
interest. 

Catharine's heart filled when she bade him good-nighty and 
she turned away to conceal the tears which she could not 
restrain. 

She then hurried to her own apartment, and, dismissing Mar- 
tin, indulged her tears without restraint. She continued half 
the night awake in deep and painful thought In vain she 
attempted to reconcile Dunallan's undisguised tenderness, and 
evident unwillingness to leave her, with his never, by even the 
slightest hint, expressing a wish that she should accompany him. 
At last the thought struck her, that pity for her singular and 
unhappy situation, of which he had been onfe cause, had excited 
in Dunallan's generous and feeling nature those strong emotions 
she had witnessed. She placed herself in idea in the same cir- 
cumstances, and thought his feelings were perfectly natural; 
yet the idea was mortifying, and she attempted to banish it, and 
to believe what she now most fervently wished, that their sepa- 
ration was as painful to him as she was forced to ackuowledgei 
to her own heart, it now was to her. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

After a few hours of unrefreshing sleep Catiharine rose 
next morning with her heart still oppressed by the thoughts of 
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the night hefore. When she began to dress, and saw her pale 
and exhausted looks, she determined not to betray her feelings, 
bj appearing at prayers, or at breakfast ; but soon recollecting 
that an indisposition so serious as to confine her to her apart- 
ment might be ascribed to the same cause, she waited till the 
bell for prayers had been finished for a few minutes, then entered 
the library, in the hope, that when all were assembled, she 
might hurry to her seat unobserved. In this, however, she was 
disappointed. Dunallan had waited for her; and every eye 
was turned to her when she entered the room. She apologized 
with much confusion for her lateness, and entreated Dunallan 
to proceed. 

" First, let me chide you for joining us at all this morning, 
my dearest Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald, "you seem really 
unwell, my dear child," added she, looking at Catharine with 
much concern. 

" Oh, not at all, my dear Mrs. Oswald, only a little headache 
which always makes me look thus." 

Catharine blushed as she told her falsehood, and meeting 
Dunallan's eyes, which were anxiously fixed upon her, she 
again blushed still more deeply. Dunallan began to read, but 
Catharine could not listen even to him. Her thoughts immedi- 
ately returned to the painful idea, that Dunallan's kindness and 
tender interest were excited by compassion for her, and she 
determined that from that moment he should have no cause to 
suppose she was unhappy. At breakfast she affected an in- 
difference, and even a gaiety of manner, which ill expressed the 
feelings of her heart* But Catharine could not long act a part : 
she soon sunk into silence, and that thoughtful sadness which 
the feelings of the moment produced. Dunallan, instead of 
being deceived by her attempts to appear more gay, was even 
more tenderly attentive, and seemed more sad than the evening 
before ; and Catharine felt relieved when, after breakfast, he 
received some letters which drew his attention from her. These 
letters, however, soon seemed to excite a very painful interest. 
^ After musing for some time over their apparently disagreeable 
contents, Dunallan requested his friends to accompany him for 
a short time to the library. 
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" You have received bad news, Edward ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Oswald, in a hurried and anxious tone of voice. 

^ No, my dear aunt." He then held the letters to Catharine. 

<' If you can be at the trouble to read these, my dear Catha- 
rine, they will show my aunt that I have no cause of uneasiness, 
but that of being obliged to leave home sooner than I expected." 

He then left the room with his friends. Catharine's hands 
trembled so violently, she could not unfold the letter she wished 
to read. Mrs. Oswald took it, and read aloud its contents. 
They were merely an earnest desire expressed by those gentle- 
men who managed the sSEadr in which Dunallan was ahout to 
be engaged, that he would join them in London as soon as it 
was possible, a very favorable opportunity having offered for 
his going on his destination. 

Mrs. Oswald was a good deal affected, and struggled in vain 
to suppress her tears. Catharine did not weep ; she was over^ 
powered* She knew before that he was to leave her soon ; but 
this sudden call for his departure destroyed at once every secret 
hope of an explanation, or of she knew not what, which she had 
unconsciously cherished. Mrs. Oswald soon recovered her com- 
posure, and, looking at Catharine's pale and expressive coun- 
tenance with surprise, said, " My dear girl, Edward will not go 
if you express the slightest wish that he should remain." 

^^ Not for the universe would I express such a wish," replied 
Catharine, ** I have no such wish, for he evidently desires to 
go ; " and she burst into tears. 

'^ My dearest Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald, in a solemn but 
soothing tone of voice, " do not deceive me. You know you 
promised to be guided by my advice. Trust me, my love ; do 
not let pride or false delicacy injure both your happiness. 
Dunallan has assured me, that should you wish him to remain, 
he would consider it his duty to do so, unless you would 
accompany him, my dear Catharine, which, I believe, would be 
his wish." 

" Oh, no, my dear Mrs. Oswald, that is not his wish — we 
have conversed oa the subject — he never proposed my going. ' 
Dearest Mrs. Oswald, J entreat you never mention the subject 
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to bim. I would sooner die thaid that he should imagine that 

. Promise me, dearest Mrs. Oswa^ that jon will never 

titter a word to him on the siibject.'' 

Mrs. Oswald hesitMed — an iqppnMU^ii^ step terrific 
Cathmine. 

^ Will you not promise, Mrs. Oswald? '^ exclaimed she, in an 
agony of apprehension. 

" I promise, my love ; compose yourself.'* 

Catharine attempted to do so. The step passed, but the ne^^t 
was Dutudlan's. He lippeared so sad, that Catharine's eyes * 
again filled as he approi^ed. He did not look at heri however, 
but said in a low voice to Mrs. Oswald, 

"I think I must go to-day — I ought — " 

"To-day!" exclaimed Ca&anne^ ^ao see*!" her voiee 
changed, and she stopped. 

Mrs. Oswald asked if he ww^ quite prepared to go so sud- 
denly. 

'* No, not quite, certainly, in any way,** replied he, widi eiiio- 
tion ; " but delay, I beMeve, will nOt do." 

" Not even till to-morrow ? " said Catharine. 

" Certainly," replied Dnncdian, ** I may delay tifi to-morrow 
since you propose it." 

^ Not for me," r^Ked she, hurriedly. 

"A ^ster might Wish iSiis' little deby, Catharkie," saidh^, 
reproachfully ; " fear not, I shall not misuoderstand youir fe^ 
ings." 

Catharine folt relieved. ^ Let it be to-morrow, the%" said 
she, sweetly, and holding oat her hand to him. 

He only held it for a ihoibent, then let it gO. He seemed 
displeased ; but aiier a few m<»n<Aits turned a^un to Calliarine, 
and requested pennidsioi^ to write to her. 

" I wished to propose this " repHed she. He locked niuch 
pleased. "Mrs. Oswal<^" added Catharine,: looking romud for 
her, but she had slipped away. Catharine became confused^ and 
forgot what she was goiilg to say. IHinallan locked at her for 
a moB^nt,. then said, 

10 
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"What did Mrs, Oswald say to you, my dear CJatharioe, 
about my writing to you ? " 

Catharine instantly recollected herself. ^ She said I should 
have great pleasure in receiving letters — ^' 

" So it was my aunt who excited your wish to hear from me/' 
interrupted Dunallan. 

" Not entirely ; but I should certainly not have proposed it 
had she not told me that you had time for every thing." 

" Time, Catharine I time to write to you ! I shall esteem it a 
pleasure — a sweet recreation, to which I shall look forwai-d 
with impatience. You will answer my letters ; at least some of 
them?*' 

" Will you tire of an answer to each ? " asked Catharine, 
scarcely knowing what he meant. 

" Tire I oh never ! but I shall write very frequently ; for I 
am so sociable and communicative that I feel but half pleased, 
or half any thing, till I have imparted my feelings to those I 
wish to love me. If I could be so happy as to prevail on you 
to write thus to me, I should feel absence greatly sweetened in- 
deed." 

Catharine smiled. "My answers will entirely depend on 
your letters," replied she. 

" Then you will be as frank as I shall be. Oh ! Catharine, 
keep your promise, and then I shall, perhaps, have cause to re- 
joice in this painful separation." 

Dunallan then begged leave to arrange with Catharine those 
affairs which it was necessary she should manage in his absence ; 
and these he had made so perfectly easy, that, to her own sur- 
prise, she understood all he wished. She, however, proposed 
that Mrs. Oswald should act for him in his absence ; but Dun- 
allan gently urged the propriety of her beginning to attend to 
such matters, and added, " I shall write my opinion on this sub- 
ject, my dear Catharine ; we must not now lose our few precious 
moments." 

Catharine only needed to know what Dunallan wished, to 
make any thing interesting to her; even money matters, to 
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whid^ bB seemed to attach a responsibility, in a quarter where 
she had never before considered herself accountable. 

" We are only stewards of our large fortunes, my dear Cath* 
arine," said he. ^ We ought to know, not only that it is not 
improperly squandeied away, but ought to study with deep at" 
tention how it may be most usefully employed, and follow stead- 
ily those objects which our calmer reflections point out as most 
desirable to be obtained hj these gifts of Providence." 

Catharine promised to do all he wished ; and Dunallan, on 
his part, promised to write his opinion to her on every subject 
on which she wished to know it After this arrangement, Dun* 
allan presented some papers to her. 

^ These, my dear Catharine, are my plans and wishes about 
my village; the names of 'the villagers, and .many other things 
which I leave with you to arrange and follow out as you think 
best" 

*' Oh, I am incapable of this I " exclaimed Catharine, ^ Mrs. 
Oswald " 

^* Ask Mrs. Oswald's advice ; but, unless you fear the trouble, 
believe me, dear Catharine, such occupations will add to your 
happiness. Will you make the trial ; and if you do And the 
trouble too great, Mrs. Oswald will I know relieve you." 

" And you will despise me," said Catharine. " Oh, do not 
leave such important matters in my care." 

" Will you not make the attempt ? I must despise myself, 
not you, dear Catharine, if I find that I so little know what is 
agreeable occupation." 

^'If you will promise, then^ not to despise me if I fail, I will 
attempt to do all you wish." „ 

Dunallan had loaded Catharine with occupations before they 
separated, but she felt gratified to be thus trusted. The hope 
of hearing frequently from her, seemed to have greatly recon- 
ciled Dunallan to his immediate departure, and Catharine, too, 
felt her heart lighter when she looked forward to this means of 
intercourse. 

It was late before Dunallan had finished imparting his plans 
and wishes. After dinner he proposed spending the evening 
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in a beautifitl retrefit near tbe castle,^ which he &till eallecl 
^ Mj Moth^'g Walk.*^ £yery one assented with pleasure to 
this proposadf 

The evening wa» deligbtM, and this favorite walk of 
Donalian^a was so situated as to leceive all tiie ch^ms it gaye» 
The lake, nnroffled, and lefiecting oa its boscm^ now glowing 
In the soft evening lights the rodcs and wooded hiUs^ whicb 
fbnned its hcwndaiy. The more distant mountains, reddened 
hj the bright ivfs, lay before them— * while the castle, rising 
fnxfk its pictoiesque cliffs, also gilded by the glowing light, 
semned to tower from the wooded dell which separated it from 
Dunallan's walk. 

Hie scene seemed to suit the feelings of all the party. Catha- 
rine felt it calm ber spirits, or rather mingle with the sadness 
she coul4 not overcome, those undefinable emotims which 
though full of melancholy are still exquisitely pleasurable. 
AU renained nlent when this scoie first opened on their view. 

Donallaii broke the silence. 

^^Do you remember such an evening as this at Dunallan 
Casde, Catharine?'' asked he, '^when I accompanied you to 
^ur favorite walk ? *' 

"I do," replied she, "and this scene greatly resembles that 
which I so much loved at Dunalhm Castle.** n 

Mr. Gower and Mr. Stanly soon left the party and walked 
to some distance, wholly occupied with the striking and mag- 
nificent views which presented themselves at every step. WaL* 
derford remained near his friend. Afler a few turns, Dunallan 
led Catharine to a seat which commanded the most extensive 
and magnificent part of the view — and placed himself between 
her atuE his friend. ^ 

*^ Do you reeoliect our conversation en that evening you 
mentbqed, Mr. Dunallan ? " asked Catharine. 

<fJdo,perfecflyJ* 

^Mr. Dunallan en that evening,'' continued Catharine, 
addressing Mrs. Oswald, " blamed me for ascribing to nature 
•^ to an undefined idea, the glory which is due to the Author 
gf all those beauties which surround us." 
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**I agree with my nephew, my dear, in thinkmg we are 
■wrong when we banish the Creator of our existence from our 
thoughts, at the very moment we are most sincerely admiring 
his works* I have seen many turn coldly away, when that 
beauty they admired as the work of nature, was piously 
ascribed to its real Author. There are times, however, 
when we all wish to derive comfort from the idea of His 
presence — at least with those we love," added Mrs. Oswald, 
looking at Dunallan. ^ We all wish to feel assured that He 
who so profusely throws around us all those beauties and 
blessings, is also the tender guardian and protector of our 
absent friends." 

"True," fiaid Walderford; *<I cannot help at times, how- 
ever, feeling indignant, when I hear people who never seem to 
have any religious feelings, except when some such painful 
event as separation from friends takes place, then appropriate 
to themselves all the comforts which are surely intended exclu- 
sively for those who are as much influenced by religion, when 
surrounded by blessings, as they are when in danger of being 
separated from those blessings." 

"But they are sincere at those sad moments," said Catha- 
rine, " and every pious feeling will surely be accepted and re- 
warded as far as it is sincere." 

** I should be sorry to despise the slightest emotion of piety," 
replied Walderford ; "but, my dear madam, would such feel- 
ings be considered of any value in human intercourse? 
Would you esteem that to be real affection in a dependent 
which led him to apply to you for assistance in matters where 
you 'alone could help him, and at all other times allowed him 
to neglect or despise your service, and positively disobey your 
orders?" 

" Certainly not ; but we cannot judge of the Divine Being 
by such comparisons — we cannot ascribe to him human feel- 
ings, and human sentiments, such as we experience towards 
those who treat us ilL" 

"I allow we cannot altogether — yet we must conceive of 
Him whom we cannot comprehend, from what He has revealed 

10* 
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©f Himself and from what he demands of us; and 3rou know, 
my dear madam, He requires ©ur hearts^ which m«st surely 
Buean the supreme ptee in eur aiffeGtioDs.' ^ 

^ But do you understand that literally of our human afifeO' 
tions — *- our common feelings ? '^ asked Catharine, smiling* 

^I doy dearest madam* I am not ec^scious of possessing 
two* hearts — twa sets of affections —' one for common use ; and 
another, sacred, and only to he ealled forth in sorrows and dtft 
ficulties ; to approach a forgotten^ and almost ui^own God." 

Catharine looked around her* 

^ I believe we all understand it so^ my dear Catharine," said 
Dunallan* 

^ Why, then, I suppose we all should be of the same opinion,** 
said she, *^ if we explained ourselves v ibr I should think the 
whole human race lost^ at least with very few exceptions," added 
she, recollecting herself for a moment, "were we to understand 
it literally* But, to be sure, I cannot judge of the hearts of 
others,^ she rejoined, ^*I ought not*" 

^ Judge by your own heart, my dear Catharine,*' said Dun^ 
all^n* 

^ By my own heart J then I must condemn myself j I cannot 
stand this test literally* Am I to believe that any human being 
can, Mr* Dunallan ? " 

^ Yes, I believe many* I do not mean to sbj, dear Catha- 
rine, that any human being lives, without often — daily, hourly, 
acting or feeKng or thinking wrong — contrary to the wilj of 
the Supreme Being, which is, beyond the conception of our weak 
and corrupt natures, pure and holy; but this perversion of 
heart, this weakness, this inability to obey the laws of his Cre- 
ator in all their purity, is the greatest of all griefs to a truly 
religious being. You know, my dear Catharine, we may be led 
by our evil passions and tempers to offend those whom we most 
dearly love on earth ; we are then miserable tiU we are forgiven 
and reconciled ; so are they who supremely love their Master in 
heaven. They may be tempted to do things displeasing to 
him, but such deviations are followed by a wretchedness so in- 
supportable, they cannot but feel that their love for Him and 
His service is superior to all other attachments whatever." 
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Ofttharine remained silent and thoughtful for gome moments, 
then said^ ^ Is that devotion of heart to the Sapreme Being, the 
peculiarity which distinguishes those you told me were called 
^saints/ Mrs. Oswald ?" asked she. 

♦* It is, my love ; and I pray heaven you may soon experi- 
ence it is, so powerfiilly, so delightfolly, as to disregard its 
peculiarity.^ 

" We must not, however, deceive Catharine, my dear aunt,* 
said Dunallan. <* The world does not give those whom they in 
ridicule call * saints,' credit for really feeling this devotion. They 
are accused of affecting only to feel it. In the world, a ' saint' 
and a hypocrite are synonymous terms.'^ 

Catharine recoMected the character she had heard ascribed to 
Dunallan kimself, and felt the truth of what he said. 
, ^That opinion, however,** said Mrs. Oswald, *ha9 been 
rather shaken by the allowed excellence of character of some 
of the « saints."' 

^ Yes," replied I>unallan ; " but, notwithatandbg their unre- 
served avowal of the principles which influence them, these 
men are said to be naturally so well disposed, and so sensible 
and clever, that they are distinguished members of society in 
spite of the strange opinions they have adopted on religious 
subjects.** 

^ I have often heard these very sentiments expressed regard- 
ing them,** said Catharine, ^ and I confess I felt great contempt 
for the religious part of their charactOT.'* 

** Have you any curiosity to know more about that peculiari^ 
now, my dearest Catharine ? " asked Dunallan. 

** The very greatest curiosity. I wi^h to know how they can 
80 command their natural feelings, as really, in the bustle of 
active life, to be guided by that devotion of heart which yon 
have described.'^ 

**I shall have great pleasure in attempting to explain the 
enigma to you, dearest Catharine," said Dunallan, " and those 
books you have promised to read will assist me. You see I 
wish you to heeeme a * saint* You will find, however, by the 
books I have selected, that I am desirous of your complete con- 
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viction. You will then see both sides of the many arguments 
which have been employed, on that most important subject, 
whether an absolute, unreserved devotion of every power of the 
mind, and every feeling of the heart, and every action of the 
life to the service of our Creator, is required by the Scriptures ; 
or whether the vague notions which have so little influence on 
the lives of the generality of those who profess, and suppose 
themselves to be Christians, can be all that is required* I have 
marked those passages which I think most forcible." 

Catharine acknoLwledged her obligations to Dunallan. ^ IIow 
much trouble you have taken," said she, " to lead me right in 
your absence. I shall have no excuse if I err." 

Dunallan smiled rather sadly, " I do feel most anxious, Cath- 
arine, for your happiness. You know my opinion is, that we 
cannot be so unless we are in the right path, as well in affections 
as in actions." 

The other gentlemen now joined the party, and the conversa- 
tion became more general. Dunallan attempted to be cheerful, 
but did not entirely succeed ; and as the evening advanced, the 
sadness of the whole party increased, and the conversation 
partook of the same feeling. The sun soon set unobserved, 
from the deep interest of these last moments of intercourse. 
Catharine, however, felt the increasing darkness a relief, and 
indulged in the tears she had found difficulty in restraining, while 
Dunallan had been addressing her in a voice of such tender and 
kind solicitude, that every word had reached her inmost heart. 
A servant approached, to remind Dunallan that it was the hour 
for players. 

" Why should we leave this magnificent place of worship ? " 
exclaimed Walderford. *' That bright rising moon will light us 
home. The air is balm : the ladies cannot suffer." 

" Let us remain here, then," said Dunallan, " if you, Catha- 
rine, have no objection." 

" Oh, ceirtainly not," replied she. 

" You may all join us here," said Dunallan to the servant 
" You, my dear aunt, must assist us with your memory," con- 
tinued he. 
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Mrs. Oowald assented ; and wken, after a time, the servants 
gathered together in a group, at a little distance, she said, " I 
shali repeat a hymn, and all who know it will join when we 
sing." She then repeated socae verses, descriptive of the feeU 
ings of parting fHends, beautifully contrasted Vith the peace and 
security of that state where there shall be n0 tnore parting. All 
the party excepting Catharine, and most of the servants, seemed 
to know the hymn, and joined in singing. Catharine listened, 
as if to an illusicm, so unlike was all she heard and witnessed to 
any scene at which she had ever before been present, yet so 
completely suited to the exalted state of her feelings. An echo, 
too, from the cliffs sweetly joined, as if a spirit had been near, 
and, when the hymn was closed, prolonged the sacred song in 
notes m<M:« aeriaL Duni|llan paused, till fi^m clitfr to cliff the 
faint sounds died away. He then repeated, in an impressive 
and solemn tone of voice, several passages of Scnpture calcu- 
lated to lead the heart to its Creator, as the only source from 
which it can find happiness to satisfy its vast desires ; and then 
rising, and uncovmng his head^ he implored the Divine blessing, 
and light, and protection, and peace, for all around him, so 
earnestly and so particularly, that his prayer seemed a farewell 
to each, q£ the piost tender and offkctioaeie nature. When he 
had finished he offered his arm to Catharine. The party then 
proceeded slowly and silently towards the house. 

"And this is methqdism?" thought Catharine, bs they 
walked. "This is that dull, gloomy, degrading superstition 
and hypocrisy, which I have so long joined in regarding with 
Bcom and contempt." A feeling of apprehension mingled with 
her other emotions. "How solemn," thought she, "is this 
continual recollection of God. Surely this must be true 
religion ; and if it is, what I have hitherto regarded as such 
cannot be so. But how few are thus ever mindfUL of the 
presence of God ? It cannot be necessary, or who is safe ? 
Those few particular people only at whom all the rest of the 
world laugh ? Impossible I I must not be led into this narrow 
bigotry." But Catharine could not reason away either her 
veneration for that religion which so constantly and so power* 
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fully influenced those with whom she now was, or her nusgivin^ 
regarding her own* 

It was late before the party returned to the house ; and as 
the travellers were to set off early next morning, Mrs. Oswald 
very soon propose^J retiring. DunaUan followed her and Catha- 
rine out of the TOo\. 

"My dearest aunt, I shall not see you in the morning — we 
go too early." 

Mrs. Oswald embraced him in silence* She attempted to 
bless him, but the words died on her lips, and she hurried away. 

Catharine held out her hand to him. " You will write very 
soon?" 

" How soon, dearest Catharine?" 

" Perhaps to-morrow, when you stop for the night, if it will 
not plague you." 

"Yes, ah yes, I shall write to-morrow, — and you will write 
frequently to me ? " 

«I will, indeed." 

Dimallan's fai^ewell completely overcame Catharine ; it was 
so tender, yet so solemn. She disengaged herself ^rom him^ 
and hastening to her own apartment, she burst into a passion of 
tears. " And this is the same Dunallan,** thought she, " whom 
only a week ago I dreaded as the greatest enemy to my peace." 
She continued to weep, regardless of the presence of Martin, till, 
worn out and miserable, she at last consented to goto bed, — but 
not to sleep. 



CHAPTER DL 

All the next day Catharine felt listless and miserable. She 
sought refuge in solitude from Mrs. Oswald's composure, and, 
as she thought, unfeeling activity ; for that good lady occupied 
herself in all her usual employments. 

Cathai'ine thought over the last six strange weeks; and 
blamed herself severely during the retrospect. Why had she 
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suffered the conviction of Dunallan's worth, which forced itself 
upon her abuost immediately on his arrival at Dunallan Castle, 
to make no impression ? Why had she shut her eyes to the 
nohle sincerity, and mild dignity of his manners, and her ears 
to the good sense, superior talent, and constantly strict prin- 
ciple which had marked his conversation? "Why had she 
suffered prejudice, and prejudice excited hy those she knew 
were his enemies, to hlind her to all his good, amiable, 
admirable qualities, and blind her also to her own happiness, 
to secure which she should have sought for all that was ami- 
able in the being to whom she was to look for the- peace of her 
future life ? " And now he is gone," thought she, " when I had 
just begun to feel that I could delight in looking to his appro- 
bation, — to his affection, as the source of all my happiness." 
She recollected him during his residence at Dunallan Castle, — 
his polite and manly gentleness to herself on his first arrival 
there, when she knew he had revolted at the idea of being 
united to her, — his perfect command of temper, and superiority 
in argument, and in every thing, to the arrogant, but clever 
and ingenious St. Cljur, — his unmoved politeness, and even 
kindness of manner (when they would receive it), to all 
around him,, while they were watching every opportunity to 
disagree with him, or to speak at, or turn into ridicule what he 
was known to respect and value. Catharine blushed with 
shame and self-reproach, when she recollected the species of 
persecution to which Dunallan had been subjected, and the 
patience with which he had borne it. Even his coldness to her 
father, which had seemed to increase rather than diminish, she 
could not help feeling raised him in her opinion. " And he is 
gone," thought she, "and perhaps for years, to engage in a 
thousand important affairs, which he undertook to avoid the 
unhappy being who was to be forced upon him as his wife; 
and his heart is now engaged in those affairs, and he 
will soon forget the last disagreeable six weeks, or remember 
them only as a dream, an unpleasant dream ! and when the 
impression of pity for me has worn off, he will forget me too, 
or only think of me as a troublesome charge ; and, when he 
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sees 8ome^ amiable woman, whose mind is elevated and whose 
heart is devoted to all that is good, like his own, he will then 
remember me as the insuperable, and if he oould hate, iKStefol 
bar to his happiness." 

Catharine could scarcely endure her own feelings, ^hich 
increased in bitterness the longer she indulged them. She 
joined Mrs. Oswald at dinner, and felt, in some degree, recon- 
ciled to her, on observing that she betrayed some emotion at 
seeing Dunallan's place at table empty ; but this was soon over, 
and Mrs. Oswald began to talk in her usual cheerful tone of 
voice. Catharine did not attempt to reply in the same strain. 

The children were brotrght afker' dinner, and Catharine, 
asliamed i^in to retire to her own room, and averse to con- 
versation, listened in silence to their prattle. They soon be- 
gan to talk of their uncle;, and their innocent and simple 
expressions of love to him overcame her. Sfa« i^e and 
walked to a whsidow; one of the children foUon^^edy and, 
mounting on a chair near where Catharine^ stood, put her 
Httle Bnm softly around her neck. Catharine tuiaied, and, 
concealing her weeping face up<m the child) repaid her cas'esses 
an hundred ibid. 

" Uncle Dunallan told us this morning, that we must often 
talk of him to you, Aunt Dims^an, and ask you not to ibrget 
him." 

Catharine kissed the child tenderly. ^ This morning, Mary ? 
did you see your unde this morning ? '*' 

'^ Oh, yes 'r Aunt Oswald made breakfast &r Unde Dnnailan^ 
and Lilias and I sat on his knee;" 

Catharine felt as if she had been deprived of a right ; ^had 
I known this," said she to Mrs. Oswald, rather reproachfully. 

"You should have known it^ dear Catharine, had I thought 
it could have given either of you pleasure to part a second 
time ; Edward knew not of my wish to see him in the morning. 
It was not a selfish wish ; it W9S a dlesire to settle some trifling, 
but to these chilliren, indispensable afTairs,* which induced me 
to choose that time, when I knew all other matters were ar- 
ranged 'f but it was unnecessary. Edwardr had ikot forgotten- 
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them ; hurried as he has been, he has forgotten nobody/' lilrs. 
Oswald then began a theme, to which Catharine could listen 
without losing her interest, — the praises of Dunallan. The 
evening passed rapidly away, while Mrs. Oswald recounted 
anecdotes of his early^ years, and described the change of 
character which his religious principles had produced, "for," 
said she, '^ he did not always think on these subjects as he now 
does. He was naturally the proudest of human beings ; not exactly 
from an high opinion of himself, but from an exalted idea of the 
powers and virtues of the human mind, and from the high aim 
of liis own. He passed through all the early part of his educa- 
tion with the applause and love of all his masters, and the warm 
affections of his young companions. At college he distinguished 
himself by his uncommon power of uniting the character of 
the regular student, to that of the agreeable companion, and 
intimate and beloved friend of a vast number of the young men 
at college. He would then have made any exertion to obtain 
distinction* He studied half the night to gain the next prize, 
then spent the day with those who valued not learning, but as 
it could add by the superiority and refinement it gave to the 
pleasure of the passing hour ; yet Dunallan was so strictly pure 
in his morals, and so regular in his hours, that he was pointed 
out to his young companions as a model for their imitation, and 
60 much was he beloved, that they willingly allowed his superi- 
ority. Among these, however, there was one whom Dunallan 
found to be his superior, and him he loved with all the ardor 
of his nature. He was a young man of fine genius, but of 
narrow fortune. He lived very retiredly at college, having few 
associates, and wholly devoted to study. There was something 
in his appearance which greatly interested Dunallan, who 
eagerly sought his acquaintance, which with difficulty he obtained. 
Dunallan had learned that the singularity of his new friend's 
religious opinions, was the cause of his love of seclusion, and in 
all the pride of reason, he flattered himself that he would easily 
convince the interesting enthusiast of the weakness and absurdity 
of those opinions, and be the means of drawing his learning and 
fine genius into notice. He soon got his friend to state all his 
11 
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opinions to him ; and ihej were in direct opposition to Dun- 
nllan's most favorite systems. He felt indignant at seeing so 
fine a mind acquiesce, as his friend's did, in what he regarded 
as the prejudices of weak understandings, or of women and 
children. He found, however, that none of his arguments 
made the slightest impression on his friend : on the contraiy, 
he seemed absolutely certain of the truth of his own opinions, 
and when Dunallan became heated, and sometimes even con- 
temptuous, his friend continued perfectly calm, and even seemed 
to feel more affectionately for his proud opponent. Dunallan 
at last gave up all attempts to enlighten the enthusiast^ but his 
affection for him increased every day ; and he sought his society 
in pi'eference to that of all others, though each tenaciously 
retained their own opinions on the subject of religion. Dun- 
allan strenuously supported the dignity, the great capacity, and 
virtuous inclinations of human nature, while his friend insisted 
on its depravity, its perversion of its powers, and its weakness 
in resisting eviL The friends parted. Dunallan, his own 
master, from the excessive indulgence of his father ; handsome, 
of high character for so young a man, rich, remarkably agreea- 
bly, from his natural desire to please, was courted and caressed 
wherever he went. His friend, poor, and in delicate health, 
retired to a curacy in the west of England. For the next year 
Dunallan resided chiefly with Harcourt, his brother-in-law. He 
must have been more than man, had his morals not suffered in 
such society. At the end of that year his college friend died- 
I know no more. Dunallan soon after went abroad. When he 
returned, to soothe the last days of his unfortunate sister, ho had 
adopted all his friend's religious opinions." 

Catharine listened with deep attention ; " he told me," said 
she, " that his sentiments had been changed by some very dis- 
tressing cause. He hoped I would adopt his way of thinking 
without such painful means." 

" I hope you will, my dear. Have you been examining the 
books he left for your perusal ? " 

"No, madam. I could not read to-day. I did not attempt 
it." 
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^ Ah) that is the reason, my love. Had you made the attempt 
you would have succeeded." 

" I believe not," replied Catharine, rather hurt. 

Next day, however, Catharine did make the attempt, and suc- 
ceeded in reading those parts at least which had been marked 
by Dunallan, and she became interested. The subject was new, 
and she was naturally of an inquiring turn of mind. This day 
was less unhappy than the preceding one; but the evening 
seemed long and sad. She thought of Dunallan's promise to 
write, and though she scarcely hoped to receive a letter so soon, 
she waited with impatience for the post-hour. Restless, and 
unable to occupy herself, she proposed to Mrs. Oswald to walk 
out, intending to go in that direction in which she knew she 
should meet the man who brought the letters. Mrs. Oswald 
seemed to have guessed her wishes, for she immediately pro- 
ceeded to that walk. In a short time Catharine perceived the 
man at some distance, and approaching, as she thought, at a 
very slow pace. She quickened hers, and soon joined him. 
After alighting composedly from his horse, and fastening the 
bridle to a tree, he undid a bag, from which he took several let- 
ters, and after carefully looking them over, presented one to 
Catharine. It was from Elizabeth ; and, for the first time in 
her life, Catharine felt disappointed on seeing a letter from 
her. 

" Is there no other letter for me ? " asked she. 

" No in this bag, my lady. I hae aniether, but Mrs. Allan, 
at the post-office, guesse wha it was frae, and I hae it better 
pitten up.** 

" Make haste, good Robin Skene," said Mrs. Oswald. Robin 
looked pleased and important, and after fumbling some time in 
his bosom, brought forth a parcel very carefully wrapt up, from 
which he presented a letter to Catharine, and one also to Mrs. 
Oswald. 

Catharine turned away, and hastily broke the seal. 

"You seemed in earnest, my dearest Catharine, when you 
permitted me to write so soon ; I should not otherwise have yet 
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ventured to remind jou of your absent friend. Tou see how 
easily I shall persuade myself you are sincere, whenever you 
express wishes so gratifying to me, and try to forget the many 
times you have checked my slightest encroachment in my char- 
acter of a relation with whom you were still unacquainted. I 
have been hurrying from Arnmore all this day^ but my heart 
and mj imagination are still there ; and now at this late hour 

— alone at the little inn of my fancy is still busy at 

Arnmore. I see the party assembled to close the day, by study- 
ing the pure precepts, and animating promises of Scripture. 
My aunt, or perhaps my dear Catharine herself, is reading to 
her domestics in the absence of her banished, and at this mo- 
ment very sad friend. Oh, how I have longed all this day to 
return to my beloved home ! But adieu to such fruitless wishes: 
and now let me begin my correspondence with you, my dearest 
Catharine, in the character you have wished me to assume. 
You have asked me to be your instructor in those singular 
opinions which lead to those singular ways which you have 
witnessed at Arnmore. You do not know what pleasure this 
request gave me. It is permitting me to attempt the only thing 
by which I may perhaps be enabled to atone for what I have 
done regarding you, and that wdll be, by freely pointing out those 
truths to you, without which I firmly believe you could not have 
enjoyed true happiness in any situatiduj and the knowledge of 
which is not dearly purchased, even by very great earthly dis- 
appointments or sorrows. Have you begun to read any of my 
books ? Do you think the village or the schools will interest 
you ? Remember your promise to give them all up if they 
do not, at least if you think you ought, when you recollect the 
situation in which you have been placed. Do not suppose I 
mean to dictate to you, however, my dearest Catharine ; but, 
believing as I do, that our happiness, even in this world, depend) 
upon our* being in the path of duty, can I love you, and not 
seek by every means in my power to lead you into the path of 
true enjoyment ? You would believe how sincerely I desire this, 
if you knew how dear you are, how dear you were to me be- 
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fore you had ever bestowed a look upon me, but of aversion 
and disgust. But, adieu, I must not in mj first letter tire you 
of your preaching, but most truly attached, 

E. II. buNALLAN." 

Catharine had read Dunallan's letter several times before 
elie recollected that there was any other being in existence. 
Mrs. Oswald interrupted her thoughts by a request to return to 
the house, to avoid the very heavy dew. Catharine kindly 
offered her arm to Mrs. Oswald. 

" You, too, have a letter, my dear madam." 

" Yes, my love, a few lines," replied Mrs. Oswald, holding 
out the letter to her. 

Catharine declined reading it. " You must not think me so 
curious, my dear Mrs. Oswald, I shall be most happy to 
bear whatever you choose from Mr. Dunallan's letters, but 
I wish you always to read those passages to me yourself. 
I shall now read a part of mine to you, which I want 
your opinion of." She then read that passage, in which 
rHmallan supposed she had taken his place in reading to the 
servants. 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. " This is rather cunning, I think." 

" I think so too," replied Catharine, " but should like if you, 
my dearest Mrs. Oswald, would do as he wishes." 

** Not I, indeed," replied Mrs. Oswald. " He very properly 
wishes you, my love, t<f act in his absence as the head of his 
^ family ; but you must consider, that if you begin this good 
custom, you must carry it on. Should you suffer the fear of 
ridicule to make you give it up when people are here, you 
would, I fear, do more harm than reading at other times would 
do good." 

" I do not think the dread of ridicule would deter me fiom 
doing any thing I thought right," said Catharine. "I have 
never stood much in awe of the opinions of others." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. " Then, my dear, you have only to 
determine whether Dunallan's is a right wish." 

11* 
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<' I can bare ho d^ubt of tbat/' replied Catharine, '^ since it isr 
bis/' 

" Ab ! you ougbt to bave a better reason, my dear." 

" Well, it must be rigbt to instruct tbe ignorant" 

" Yes, my love, and to see tbat tbose under our care, wbich 
servants certainly are, bave at least an opportunity of bearing 
tbe divine trutbs of revelation. We are all commanded to do 
good to all as we bave opportunity ; surely our influence cannot 
be so great anywhere as in our own houses." 

" Well, my dear madam, tbia is settled ; and to-morrow you 
shall take me to tbe vilk^e, and to tbe schools. I must be 
able to answer Mr. Dunallan's questions;. but you must direct 
me in every thing, my dear Mrs. Oswald, for bow can I, so 
ignorant myself, attempt to instruct others ? I know not what 
parts of Scripture are proper to be read to servants." 

" There are few parts wbich can be improper, my love," re- 
plied Mrs. Oswald. " You will soon, while informing yourself, 
discover what is most instructive for others. Happily for tbe 
lower classes, which constitute tbe largest portion of society, it 
is the bumble and unlearned who are chiefly addressed in Scrip-' 
ture." 

Catharine desired tbat she might be called very early next 
morning. Her ardent mind was now bent on attempting every- 
thing recommended by Dunallan. She felt convinced that all 
his wishes were for her real happiness ; and she took pleasure 
in the idea, tbat in his absence she migbt fit herself to be tbe 
. companion of this esteemed friend. 

Elizabeth's letter, though left unread, for tbe first time in her 
life, till she perused that of another, gave Catharine the great- 
est pleasure. It was written in unusually high spirits for Eliz- 
abeth ; and, after many playfully kind remarks on the change 
of feelings with regard to Dunallan, expressed in Catharine's 
letter, on her arrival at Arnmore, concluded thus : 

" And now, my own Catharine, I must tell you a secret, tbe 
only secret I ever concealed from my first and dearest friend. 
You have often laughed at my high-flown notions (as you called 
them), of the influence of real afl^ection. Know, then, that I 
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Wpoke from experience, and that your iriehd has been engaged 
in heart and promise for two jears, to a person whose name I 
believe never escaped her lips in your hearing. You will natu- 
rally ask, Why ? I answer, because I could only have given 
you pain by the disclosure, as we were far too poor to think of 
marrying for years. Mr. Melville is the younger son of a fam- 
ily of very moderate fortune ; he is a lawyer, and very clever ; 
but for some yeiurs at the commencement of his profession, a 
lawyer very rarely makes any thing. You know I had no for- 
tune, and yofn will, I am very certain, feel almost as hapi>y as 
jour friend, wbmi you find that your father^s generosity to his 
nephews and nieces haa removed every obstacle that stood in 
the way of my happiness ; and that I so deariy love those who 
have thus obliged me, that I love even to be under obligation. 
But I must now introduce you to my dear and disinterested 
Philip Melville, who in a time of suoh scarcity of men, and of 
4uch men / and a time of such plenty of heiresses, chose to 
place his afiections on your portionless, and every way very 
moderately gifted Elizabeth, But you are unacquainted with 
Melville, and cannot judge of n^ feelings in the idea of never 
being separated from him. The sweet castles I build when I 
picture myself bis wife, welcoming him, after the studies or 
business of the day* to his comfortable (and I mean it to be), 
elegant, though moderate home ; exerting all my powers to 
amuse and please him, which yon know must always succeed ; 
his conversation and afiection ; and his approbation of all I do 
n — my mother so happ^ in seeing me so — my young brothers 
guided by Melville, whom they already regard with love and 
esteem — the holy days passed at Ammore,and the dear inhab- 
itants of Arnmore ooming to us sometimes* Dear Catharine, 
are not my dreams very happy, and not so romantic as to be 
impos^ble ? " 

Elizabeth's letter was long, and expressed great enjoyment. 
Catharine entered warmly into her feelings, and for a time for- 
got every thing else. Her last occupation before she retired to 
rest* however, was another perusal of Dunallan's letter. " Ah ! " 
thoQ^ht ^he^ when «he bad finished it, <^ you have given me a 
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rival in jour afiections, Elizabeth, and perhaps you soon will 
have one in mine ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

Next morning Catharine started firom her pillow the moment 
she was called, and dressed with a rapiditj which seemed not a 
little to surprise Martin, whom, when her toilet was finished, she 
desired to inform Mrs. Scott, the housekeeper, that she wished 
the servants to be assembled at the usual hour in the libra^. 
She then set herself to read the book which Dunallan had 
pointed out as the most proper to begin with, steadily determine 
ing, that however tiresome she should find the occupation, to 
read every thing he had recommended with her whole attention. 
But this book she found most interesting. It was addressed to 
the heart as well as to the understanding. . The subject was, 
the erroneous and unscriptural nature of the opinions on 
religious subjects generally prevalent among people in the 
higher classes of society. Catharine, as she read, felt the truth 
of every word, and she could scarcely believe that she had been 
thus employed for more than an hour, when Martin appeared, 
to say that Mrs. Oswald and the servants were in the library. 
Catharine felt humbler when she entered the room where they 
were assembled than she had ever done in her life before. She 
felt conscious that she now assumed a character to which she 
had no title, and blushing before she began to read, she said, 
" I continue this custom because Mr. DunaUan wishes it. I 
hope we all shall derive benefit and instruction. None of you 
can require it more than I do." 

Mrs. Scott was on all occasions easily moved to tears ; her 
softness on Catharine's saying this, infected the other maids, so 
that her young lady had a weeping audience. Catharine 
thought their grief was occasioned by their master^s absence, 
and by seeing his place filled by another. When she had 
finished, and the servants were retiring^ wiping their eyes, she 
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desired Mrs. Scott to remain a little. " You must not grieve so 
much, my good Mrs. Scott," said she, " at Mr. Dunallan's ab- 
sence. Do you know we had letters from him last night, and 
Jie is well ? " 

"Oh !" replied Mrs, Scott, almost sobbing, "I mourn indeed 
for Mr. Dunallan's absence, but ii is not grief, but joy which 
makes me cry now. I just thought I saw my own dear lady 
again, when you, ma'am, sat down in the chair. She used to 
look concerned, as you did, ma'am, but, oh ! she had great cause. 
Her Mr. Dunallan favored nothing good, though he loved her 
so much he could not cross her; but the servants used to as- 
semble here, and she used to read to them, when he was gone a 
hunting ; and at night before lie and his gentlemen friends had 
left the dining-room. Oh ! I never thought I should see this 
happy day ! Her son walking in her blessed steps ; and you, 
ma'am, brought up so differently ; oh I it is more than I can 
3tand," and she put her hand3 to her face, and hurried out of 
room. Catherine was affected : " poor good Mrs. Scott I she 
does not know how little I deserve to be c(»npared to any one 
so good." 

So great was Catharine's impatience to see all those place$ 
«ad arrangements which Dunallan had eonunitted to her care, 
that she thought that Mrs. Oswald would never have done with 
her breakfast. At last she rose, and offered to accompany her 
young friend wherever she chose. They proceeded first to the 
village. It was still early. Catharine, however, was much 
pleased with the clean, and orderly appearance of the cottages 
into which she was conducted by Mi's. Oswald, and at the pleasure 
which the people seemed to feel on seeing her. After having 
led Catharine through the village, and visiting various institu- 
tions of Dunallan's, for the benefit of the people and children, 
schools, a library, etc., all whieh were under the immediate care 
ai the clergyiiian of the parish, who was to report the progress 
and success of each to Catharine, Mrs. Oswald led her to 
another school for girls. Catharine was delighted with the situ- 
Ution of this 3chooL It was apart from the village, in a romantic 
spot on the banks of the lake, and surrounded by wood on every 
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side except that which opened on the water. A sweet retired 
path lay directly between it and the castle. 

" This situation," said Mrs. Oswald, " was chosen by Dun- 
allan, in the hope that, whoever the lady of Arnmore might be, 
she would take this institution under her own peculiar and 
watchful care. I hope you will fulfil his wishes, my dear Cath- 
arine ; regard these interesting young villagers as in some degree 
your own children. The general rules only have been acted 
upon, all particular regulations have been lefl for you, my 
dear," continued Mrs. Oswald. " I have found the charge very 
interesting, but will be most happy to relinquish it to your care ; 
my health and my age make me unfit for it." 

Catharine was equally delighted with the interior of the 
school-house, and the healthy, happy looks of the children, who 
rose respectfully on her entrance, and answered the questions 
she put to them with intelligence and civility, dropping a grateful 
courtesy when she noticed them. Catharine recollected the 
children at Dunallan Castle, laying about their cottage doors in 
complete idleness, or running away tp conceal themselves at her 
approach, or if bold enough to remain, answering with awkward 
shyness any thing she said to them. But, thought she, they 
were only taught to regard me as their superior, not their 
friend and benefactress. She could have staid here the whole 
day, she became so greatly interested. She liked to hear the 
children repeat hymns, and parts of Scripture, and was delighted 
with iheit eager desire to be permitted to repeat them to her ; 
and the pleasure their countenances expressed when she praised 
their performances. Mrs. Oswald at last reminded her that the 
forenoon was far spent. 

" Every child at Arnmore is taught to read," said Mrs. Oswald, 
as they returned home, " and the clergyman of the parish attends 
with the most unremitting attention to their religious instructions. 
He is an excellent man, and is looked up to by the whole parish. 
You will find him anxious to second any plan you propose for 
the benefit of your people." 

** How many people are supposed to reside on Mr. Dunallan's 
estate ? " asked Catharine. 
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" About nine hundred, including a small fishing town, at too 
great a distance for us to visit to-day; but which Dunallan 
takes the same charge of that he does of those places you have 
seen." 

" Happy Ammore ! " exclaimed Catharine. " Poor Dunallan 
Castle ! how much I ought to feel ashamed when I recollect how 
its people have been neglected. And now my father is enlarg- 
ing all his farms, and the poorer tenants are emigrating to 
America, or wherever they can go. Had I known that it was 
possible, or rather had I taken the trouble to consider, I might 
have bad at Dunallan Castle such a village as that I have just 
seen. The money which I gave without reflection to the un- 
fortunate who were leaving the estate, and whose grief I could 
not bear to witness, would have defrayed every expense : but I 
shall write to my father immediately. How happy should I be 
to see him interested in such a plan." 

Catharine was so busy all this day, she felt quite fatigued 
when she retired for the night ; yet her heart was light and gay. 

She had written to her father, to Elizabeth, and to DunaUan. 
The two first she had sealed up ; but the last she left to peruse 
once more. She was dissatisfied with what she had written. It 
was too long — Dunallan's was not half so long — yet she had 
8o much to say — she read sentence by sentence, and determined 
to change each ; but after these changes were made, she thought 
her letter stiff and cold, and at last decided to send that w^hich 
she had first written. 

Next day she visited the fishing town, and other more distant 
parts of the estate, and was extremely gratified by all she saw, 
the reception she met with everywhere, and by the beautiful 
scenery through which they had passed; for many of the 
cottages they had visited were far too distant for Mrs. Oswald, 
or even Catharine to have walked to them. 

" And what am I to do ? " asked Catharine, as they returned 
home ; " in what way, my dear Mrs. Oswald, am I to make 
myself useful to all tjjese people ? " 

"By knowing about them all, my dear Catharine, and by 
convincing them that you do, and that you take an interest in 
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their real happiness and prosperitj ; bj your steadily discoun- 
tenancing the unworthy, and approving of and assisting the 
good ; by promoting the education of the children — oh, by a 
thousand ways, my dear yo.ung friend, particularly by carrying 
on those plans, begun by Dunallan, which are yet too new to 
succeed, unless they are fostei'ed and protected by you." 

Catharine afler consulting with Mrs. Oswald, laid down rules 
for the occupation of her time, which she resolved to abide by 
until Dunallan's return. " For I shall not leave Ammore till 
then,*' said she; "and whoever visits me, must allow me to 
spend some of my time as I choose." 

One week passed away, and she kept strictly to aU her rules, 
and felt interested and happy. Mrs. Oswald she loved more 
dearly every day — she appeared to her almost perfect, and her 
affection was returned with interest 

" Ah, Catharine ! " said Mi-s. Oswald one day, after an inter- 
esting conversation with her young friend, " I feel I am making 
another idol of you. I shall never learn to love with modera- 
tion." 

The children, too, were regarded by Catharine with the ten- 
derest affection ; and she felt the purest enjoyment in leading 
their young and opening minds to the admiration of all that was 
good and beautiful. 

She had another letter from Dunallan during this week, — all 
that was kind. To Mrs. Oswald he described his situation in 
•London and his future intentions. He. expected to- set out on 
his destination in a few days. To Catharine, he wrote of her- 
self, and his own feelings. 

" Your letter, my dearest Catharine, has almost relieved my 
mind from a load, which has oppressed it ever since my unhappy 
arrival at your father's house. You request me so kindly, and 
I cannot help feeling so sincerely, to believe you, when you say 
you are happy; — you add so sweetly, that you wish me to for- 
get the past, as you are beginning to do, that I feel satisfied you 
are at least not unhappy. The future, I will allow myself to 
hope, will produce for you far brighter days. You say you 
have read one of my books, and are interested in our people. 
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Dearest Catharine, I entreat you, in your ardor to do good, 
not to forget your own health. You have undertaken too much. 
I shall regret having requested you to superintend my plans, if 
you expose yourself to fatigue, which, I assure you, is unnec- 
essary. It is surprising how much influence a very small 
degree of interest, expressed by a person in your situation, has 
on your dependents. But I shall say no mot^ on this subject ; 
you know, my dear Catharine, how much it would pain me to 
think that I, in seeking a source of pleasure foi you, had loaded 
you with fatiguing occupations. 

"You say, my dearest Catharine, that my aunt has made 
you forget my absence, by talking to you of my early days. She 
will, I fear, deceive you. She will praise me, when, if you knew 
what a proud and arrogant being I then was, and * the course of 
Ein,' which levelled me with the dust, you would cease to regard 
me with the unmixed esteem expressed in your sweetly frank 
letter. Will you be undeceived, my dearest Catharine ? You 
asked me once, how the human mind could be brought, in the 
bustle of life, to be constantly guided by the principles of relig- 
ion. I promised to explain this in my letters to you, so far as 
I could. The truth is, that, to a mind awakened from the delu- 
sive dreams of the world, religion becomes not only the support 
and consolation, but the source of its cliief pleasures. I shall 
tell you in my next letter, how far I have experienced this 
myself; but the story is long, and I am too impatient for your 
reply to delay my letter till another post. You perceive, my 
Catharine, that it is painful to me to appear to you what I really 
am not. Your character is, I think, easily known ; and there- 
fore, in my eyes, the more amiable. Men, from their intercourse 
with a world, where most of those they meet with are indiffer- 
ent about them — where some wish to deceive, and others to 
lead astray — acquire a power of concealing their emotions, 
which gives them an unfair advantage over women, who rarely 
in early life can conceal theirs. I should wish you, my Catha- 
rine, to feel certain that I have not this advantage over you. 
The very suspicion of it must produce a degree of reserve, 
which it is the wish of my heart to do away. I p.m thus anxious 

18 
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to inspire you Trith confidence in me, because I so earnestly 
wish you to feel that friendship for me which I already feel for 
youy and which cannot exist where we Lave any doubt of our 
knowledge of the real character." 

" And now, my dearest of friends, I shall answer the last 
part of your letter, in which you so ingenuously confess to me^ 
that you cannot' say t/ou like the first book I recommended fo 
you, because every page of it condemns you. Your thoughts 
— your wisheg*— your time — your influence — your fortune^ 
have all been employed in those pursuits considered by this 
writer as unworthy of a rational and immortal being: *and jety* 
you add, *my life has been as little shaded by great faults, as 
most others.' You nobly say, you will not affect a modesty in 
speaking of yourself which you do not feel, when the subject 
is one on which you really wish to gain information ; and jcm 
naturally ask if we must look on the greatest part of our fellow- 
creatures as guilty in the sight of heaven, when most of them 
feel so secure of being accepted there at last ? I acknowledge 
the difficulty g£ answering your question ; but it is equivalent 
to that which was proposed long ago : ' Are there few that be 
saved ? ' You, I dare say, renaember the instructive answer of 
Him wha said, * I am Truth.* The answer was, * Enter ye m 
at the straight gate ; for narrow is the way which leadeth to 
everlasting life^ and few there be tluit find it.' Though my book 
does condemn you, my de£H*est Catharine,, I must agree with it^ 
because I am sure it is not stricter in what it requires^ than that 
short but comprehensive law, which demands that we shall lovd 
our Creator with ali our hearts, and our souls, and our minds, 
and our neighbors as ourselves. I entreat you, Catharine, to 
use your own excellent powers of mind to follow out the mean- 
ing of those words, and you must be convinced that my book 
cannot possibly require more. Will you be displeased if I say,. 
that I take pleasure in your feeling of self-condemnation ? I do 
indeed, my sweet friend, because I know that, *the whole,' do 
not feel their need of the * Riysician,' but the 'sick,' and I wish 
you to know the Physician of souls. I entreat you to read on, 
and become acquainted with the Christian system. If you feel 
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your heart become advocate for its truth, before your mind i^ 
informed, and your reason conyineed, which, I think, from your 
last letter, may be the case, I entreat you not to cease reading 
what is addressed chiefly to your reason ; because an uninformed 
Christian in your rank of life, is exposed to having his belief 
staggered very frequently, from his ignorance of those perfectly 
convincing answers which have been given to the attacks of in* 
iidels, who have in all ages attempted in vain to subvert a relig* 
ion 60 strict in its demands, and pure in its precepts; among 
those infidels there have been, and still are, men of at least veiy 
great wit and ingenuity* What a letter I have written 1 but if 
you knew the pleasure I feel after the business and bustle of the 
day, in retiring to think of and address you, I know you would 
sot wish to shorten this sweetest of enjoyments. Adieu, my 
dear, my very dearest friend, 

**E. H. DuNALiAN.* 

Catharine studied every word of Dunallan's letter with the 
deepest interest ; his wishes with regard to herself she scarcely 
understood; but she determined to read attentively every book 
he recommended to her, and frankly avow to him the impression 
they made on her mind. His extreme openness with regard to 
himself had fully the effect he desired in gaining her confidence. 
She felt ready to impart to him the most secret thoughts of her 
heart. This desire to make her acquainted with his very errors, 
rather than that she should form a £Bd8e and too high opinion of 
him, though it gratified, yet startled hec She had oftea beea 
advised by her father, to avoid seeking to know the preceding 
private life of the man she married. " Let me, my dear child,'* 
he would say, "be intrusted with makug all necessary inquiries 
respecting his character. You cannot be a judge. An inno- 
cent, well-educated young woman would never marry if she 
knew the private history of most of the young men she sees | 
but we must take the world as we find it," he would add, 
laughing. **The noblest characters have defects. An awable, 
sweet-tempered, sensible, affectionate wife will cure a man of 
all those youthful errors ; but a prying, over-correct wife it the 
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aeviL** Catharine believed her father, and looked on young 
men as privileged to be wicked to a certain degree: and re- 
garded it as indelicate, and disgustingly over-correct in her 
sex, to take any concern bow a young man spent his life in pri- 
vate^ provided he always acted honorably, and as others did in 
society. Had Dunallan, then, been particularly faulty ? She 
could not believe this, because her father had assured her, that 
even she might be satisfied with all he could learn respecting 
the morality of his early years, which bad been singularly spot- 
less. Catharine replied with perfect frankness to this part of 
Dunallan's letter. She showed how much she valued his con- 
fidence, but that she rather shrunk from the proof of it, which 
he ofiered to give ; yet she wished to know about this college 
friend, and also the nature of tbe change which had taken place 
in his own mind. " But do not, dear friend," she wrote> " ffdX- 
ify my curiosity, if doing so can recall one painful circumstance.'' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Catharine's life^ for the first fortnight after Dunallan'^s de- 
parture, was wholly devoted to those pursuits she had begun at 
his request ; and every day, as her infonnation increased, and 
her conversations with Mrs. Oswald made her more acquainted 
with the opinions and sentiments considered, by that lady and 
Dunallan^ necessary to constitute the character of a real Chris- 
tian,, she became more convinced that they were right. Ta 
Mrs. Oswald she confided every difiiculty and doubt of her 
own mind ; while, according to Dunallon's wish,, she persevered 
i» making herself acquainted with what he esteemed the Chris- 
tian system ; and in Mrs. Oswald she found the tenderness of a 
mother united to tbe sincerity of a friend^ equally capable from 
natural talent, information,, and experience, to assist and en- 
lighten her young, but strong and candid mind. Catharine felt 
Dunallau'a absence ; she also thought with pain of the soUtarjr 
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situatkm of her father, jet she was now so constantly oceapied, 
and pleased and interested, that she dreaded any interruption 
to her new pursuits, and felt quite annoyed on being informed, 
one ibrencion; on her return fram visiting her school, that a lady 
had just arriyed. Catharine did not inquire who the lady was^ 
but hurrying to her room, gave way to the impatience of thd 
moment. Some of our troublesome country neighbors at last, 
thought she, what a plague ] she rung for Martin, 

« What lady is here, Martin ? " 

** Mrs. Williams, ma'am." 

*^ Mrs, Williams ! Ah, I rejoice to hear it." 

** She is indeed a very sweet-looking lady, ma'am. Mrs, 
Oswald sent for me to ask where you were, ma'am. She 
wished me to go for you, but Mrs. Williams would not suffer 
you to be interrupted." 

Catharine felt herself half afraid, yet longed to see this Mrs» 
Williams, so much esteemed by Dunallan. An apprehension 
of inferiority was, however, still painful to Catharine; and 
though she struggled against this proud feeling, yet her raised 
head, and half-cold expression as she entered the room where 
Ilrs. Williams was, gave an air of formal politeness to her 
address, rather than the real pleasure she felt at meeting her. 
Mrs. Williams' manner was very mild, and perfectly easy. 

^ We have been talking of you, my dear Catharine," sidd 
Mrs. Oswald. 

Catharine blnshed, **Xhen I regret having interrupted your 
conversation," replied she, " for I .am very sensible of the ad- 
vantage of a favorable impression having been given before 
.acquaintance commences." 

^' And are you so certain, Catharine, of my ^ving a favor- 
able impression of you ? ^ ^ . 

** I believe so." 

Mrs. Williams smiled, but said nothing. There was some- 
thing in her appearance that ^t once excited both respect and 
interest She was handsome, as &r as a graceful figure, ^rory 
fine eyes, and a charming smile could make one so ; an air of 
thoaghtfubess^ and the very smile, which, exigagiog as it was, 
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seemed more for politeness than feeling, conveyed an idea of 
superiority to trifles, and to trifling compliments, which was the 
rather pleasing, because the whole turn of her expressive coun-* 
tenance bore the same elevated character. ** IMrs. Oswald has 
told me how you were employed, Miss Dunallan,** said she ; 
**and that you feel yourself interested in such occupations." 

** I do indeed ; and hope I shall continue to feel myself so.*^ 

" Oh no ; do not expect that," replied Mrs. Williams ; " you 
must prepare yourself for disappointment, that when you meet 
with it, you may not be disgusted, and tempted to give up all 
your useful employments. I have often been on the verge of 
doing so.** 

" I might very easily be tempted to do so," replied Catha- 
rine, "for I am not very patient; but I did not undertake 
these occupations from any expectation of pleasure or amuse- 
ment, or even interest. Mr. Dunallan taught me to regard 
them as a duty, and I still expect I shall have Ut struggle with 
my natural aversion to the restraint of regular employment r 
hitherto, however, I have found myself more interested than I 
imagined I should be ; more, indeed, than I ever was before in 
any pursuit; because the end at which I wish to aim is so 
much nobler." 

"True," replied Mrs. "Williams, looking much pleased; 
"but still I cannot help fearing you may find many things 
both disappointing and provoking in your endeavors to im- 
prove your people ; the parents of the children even, are such 
impediments to their improvement, that at times one feels quitd 
discouraged." 

" Mrs. Oswald had prepared me so well to expect that," said 
Catharine, " that I have been surprised at my success. I have 
made many new rules, to every one of which the parents of my 
children have acceded without any difficulty." 

"Really?" said Mrs. Williams, smiling, "you must have 
some secret way of charming Ihem to do your pleasure." 

Catharine described all she had done in the most animated 
language ; and so deeply was she occupied in conversing on 
such subjects, that time passed away unobserved. Mrs. 
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Oswald and Mrs. Williams became equally interested, and when, 
after a very long conversation, the latter rose to take leave, 
Catharine found she still had so much to inquire about, and 
to say, that she earnestly and affectionately pressed her to 
remain until the next day. Mrs. Williams, who, Catha- 
rine felt returned the interest she excited, was easily per- 
suaded to comply with a request urged so evidently from the 
heart. 

Catharine found Mrs. Williams's society singularly pleasing. 
She seemed to guess what subjects would be most interesting, 
and continued to turn the conversation constantly to them, 
while her evident feeling of interest, and her confiding manner 
to Catharine, completely succeeded in gaining her confidence. 
Mrs. Williams talked of Dunallan, and of his singular opinions, 
which she avowed were also her own. She spoke of him with 
more than esteem, with the deepest gratitude, and explained 
its cause. He had been the friend of her husband, and had 
watched him in his last illness with the tenderness of a brother; 
he had been the means of making his death-bed a scene of 
peace and triumph. He had been her own friend, when left a 
widow and wretched. He was the guardian of her children, 
and such a guardian ! 

Catharine listened with delight to the praises of Dunallan, 
and Mrs. Williams, though unable from emotion, at times to 
proceed, seemed determined to make her acquainted with her 
husband's and her own obligations to him, and with that un- 
wearied and tenderly benevolent part of his character which 
her misfortunes had brought to her knowledge. Catharine 
wept with her, and Mrs. Williams's countenance brightened 
through her tears when she saw the impression her story had 
made. 

Next morning Mrs. Williams took leave, after receiving the 
willing promise of an early visit from Catharine. 

J^Iany of the neighboring families had now (Jailed at Am- 
morc ; but though Catharine saw that they easily would hav6 
been prevailed on to lengthen their visits, none of them except 
-Mrs. Williams had so far interested or pleased her as to inspire 
a wish that they should. 
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One evening a party arrived whom Catharine was not n 
little surprised to see. Mrs. St. Clair and her son. She 
could not conceive why the latter should choose so soon to 
visit her after what had passed, and particularly in Dunallan's 
absence. She felt displeased, and received him with extreme 
coldness. Mrs. St. Clair she attempted to meet as an old friend, 
but did not succeed; and she often wished, as the evening 
passed heavily on, that she had invited some of her morning 
visitors to remain. 

St. Clair attempted to appear cheerful. He told Catharine 
that he was just going abroad, and that he could not prevail on 
himself to leave the country, perhaps for years, without once 
again seeing one of his earliest friends. Catharine only bowed. 
An angry glow crossed St. Clair's brow, but he said nothing. 
Catharine had known him from her childhood, however, and 
was well acquainted with the expression of his countenance. 
She soon perceived that he was narrowly scanning hers, and 
was aware that he had now come to discover whether she was 
as unhappy as she knew his late disappointment from her made 
him wish her to be. His mother, she had no doubt, partook of 
her son's feelings. 

Catharine expected a letter from Dunallan this evening ; she 
almost wished it might not arrive; and she shrunk, as the hour 
of prayers approached, from the idea of the ridicule whidi her 
care of her servants would excite in the minds of Mrs. St 
Clair and her son. The usual post hour, however, passed, and 
no letter arrived from Dunallan. Catharine felt relieved, bat 
disappointed and her endeavors to converse cheerfully with 
her guests, which had hitherto succeeded only in part, now gave 
place to absent thoughtftilness. Mrs. Oswald attempted to 
supply her place, but all she said was received with such uncivil 
coldness, that, after several good-natured, but fruitless en- 
deavors, to overcome the prejudice and dislike with which 
Mrs. St. Clair seemed to regard her, she gave up the attempt, 
and turned to Catharine : 

"Our messenger has probably been detained to-night, my 
dear," said she, observing the sadness whkh now Ix^gan to steal 
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over the expressive countenance of her young friend ; " you 
know he often is. We shall have our letters to-morrow morn- 

" I only hoped for letters, I did not quite expect them to-night, 
my dear madam," answered Catharine, smiling sweetly in reply 
to the tenderly affectionate manner of Mrs. Oswald's address, 
8o unlike that of her proud and gloomy guest. A pause in the 
conversation ensued. St. Clair looked earnestly at Catharine, 
as if to read in her countenance from whence she expected those 
longed for letters. 

*' I hear your friend Elizabeth is just going to be married to 
one of the young Melvilles," said Mrs. St. Clair, " I suppose you 
hear frequently from her on the eve of such an event" 

" Very frequently," replied Catharine ; but she did not pur- 
sue this subject, for Mrs. St. Clair had always seemed to dislike 
^Elizabeth. 

Another pause followed, anS of such long continuance, that 
Catharine at last, scarcely knowing what she said, asked St. 
Clair if he had been acquainted with Mr. Walderford at college. 

*' I was," replied he ; " he was then supposed to possess very 
superior talents, and great expectations were formed respecting 
liim, until he chose to adopt a set of enthusiastic notions, which 
now, I believe, I must not. mention with disrespect in your 
presence, Catharine — Mrs. Dunallan, I mean : pardon me." 
He did seem to revolt at the new appellation. " I must confess, 
however," contmued he, " that I have rather avoided Walder- 
foi-d since he became so singular." 

" Did you value his acquaintance before that time ? " asked 
Catharine. 

** Extremely ; every one did. He had the clearest head of 
any young man at the university, and the quickest penetralion 
into character, with the most kind and affectionate of hearts, 
joined to an uncommon share of humor and talent for society, 
notwithstanding his natural reserve. Every one loved and re- 
spected him. Poor Walderford I " continued St. Clair, " it was 
most unlike his knowledge of mankind, and his usual good 
flense, to make known his adoption of such opinions ; he might 
at least have confined them to his own breast." 
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^'But can such opinions be concealed, my dear sir? ** &^kcd 
Mrs. Oswald, in her quick way. 

" Why not, madam ? are we not forced at times to confine far 

more powerful " St. Clair hesitated, "we must learn to 

1 know men who have singular opinions on many sub- 
jects," continued he, recovering himself, "who never talk of 
them but in confidence. I have notions myself on that very 
subject, religion, which are perhaps quite as singular, though 
very difiei*ent fi-om "Walderford's ; but why shock people by 
constantly avowing our heresies from common opinion? I 
believe," continued St Clair, *' every man who thinks at all 
must form some opinion on that subject ; but as those opini(m» 
are of importance only to himself, I think he is mad if he ex- 
poses himself to universal ridicule and contempt, by attaching 
such importance to a set of dogmas, and acting upon them with 
the blind zeal and self-satisfaction which seem to inspire poor 
Walderford." 

*' But what is there in these opinions which really ought to 
shock any one ? " asked Catharine. " You said, Mr. St. Clair, 
tliat to me you must not now mention them with disrespect ; I 
suppose from their similarity to those aseribed to Mr. Dunallan* 
I confess it does pain me to hear them mentioned with disre- 
spect ; and allow me to add, that I am sure, if you were really 
acquainted with those opinions, and still more with their effecta 
on those who adopt them, you would speak of them in gentler 
terms." 

" They are opinions very shocking to common sense at least,** 
said Mrs. St. Clair. "Mr. Walderford's opinions, I mean." 

" I beg pardon," said young St. Clair, " for having used such 
harsh expressions. I have little knowledge of Mr. Dunallan's 
notions on any subject ; but the opinions I mean, though they 
are gaining ground in society, or, at least, are acquiring an 
ascendency over a certain class of minds, shrink from the ex- 
aminations of reason and philosophy." 

" I believe," said Mrs. Oswald, mildly, " that it is an allowed 
maxim among philosophers, that the supporters of any system 
ought to be permitted to state their own opinions. Now, in thi» 
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case, jou inu>t allow me at least to correct your statement, Mr. 
St. Clair. The advocates for the opinions you have mentioned 
do not shrink from the tribunals of reason and philosophy, from 
a dread of their award ; but they say that reason or philosophy 
are of no value until they are enlightened by that revelation, 
which declares the natural reason and wisdom of man to be 
foolishness, and his philosophy vanity. The supporters of those 
opinions therefore regard reason, when it discards revelation as 
its guide, as an ignis fatuus, a light that leads astray ; and phi- 
losophy as an unmeaning, though imposing word.'' 

" You are right, madam," replied St Clair, warmly, ^ I did 
state the case unfairly ; those opinions do set reason and philoso- 
phy at defiance ; and the weakest blockhead who adopts them, 
immediately thinks himself superior to, and fitted to instruct the 
wisest of his fellow men. This is one of the many disgusting 
features of the system," added St. Clair, rising abruptly and 
walking towards a window, desiring apparently to put an end 
to the subject. 

" You must allow me to say one word," replied Mrs. Oswald. 
** The defect you mention cannot, with a shadow of fairness, be 
ascribed to the system, because its very character and essence 
is humanity." 

St Clair remained silent, and another pause in the conversa- 
tion followed. The evening was beautiful; and, though late^ 
Catharine proposed walking. 

" We have many charming walks here," said she, turning to 
St Clair (who remained at the window), and directing her eyes 
to the scenery below. 

He looked in the same direction for a moment, then turned 
away^ He seemed to hate its beauty. 

" You used to admire this part of the day, and like to walk 
at sunset, Mr. St Clair," said Catharine, in a voice less cold 
than that in which she had hitherto addressed him. 

He appeared softened for a moment, then said« turning 
gloomily away, ^ I used to like arid admire many things 
which I must not now trust myself to look at Sunset is 
one." 
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Catharine felt ^is meaning, and reproached herself for having 
said any thing to produce such a reply. She turned to Mrs. St 
Clair, and again resumed her endeavors to find some topic of 
conversation that might excite her mterest; but her attempts 
for some time were unsuccessful : the subjects at least on which 
Catharine chose to converse had no interest for Mrs. St Ckur, 
and those into which she would eagerly have entered were stu- 
diously avoided by Catharine. At last she recollected that Jilrs. 
St Clair was engaged in superintending the erection of a mag- 
nificent mansion at her beautiful isle, and she easily succeeded 
in leading her to talk of it Mrs. Oswald, who never was idle- 
when she saw that young St Clair determined to remain silent, 
employed herself busily at her work. St Clair stood with his 
back to the window, and his eyes either fixed in deep thought 
on the carpet, or raised to Catharine, with an expression that 
betrayed the subject of his contemplations. He looked miser- 
able, and his uneasiness seemed to increase the longer he in- 
dulged in thought 

Catharine continued to listen to Mrs. St. Clair, and, at her re- 
quest,' began to sketch the plan of a gothic window for the hall 
of her new house. • 

"Oh! that is quite beautiful," exclaimed Mrs. St Clair, 
when she had finished it "Look, Arthur, is not this much 
more perfect than any of those in our plans ? but you have lost 
all interest in the house now," said she, reproachfully, as he 
slowly advanced from the window, " you are most unaccount- 
ably changeable, Arthur. Is it not beautiful ? " 

" Beautiful, indeed I Shall I preserve the sketch for you, 
madam ? " 

A servant at that moment appeared. Catharine knew it was 
to announce the hour of prayers. Mrs. Oswald said, " very 
well, John ; " and the servant left the room. 

" Do fix the sketch, Mr. St Clair," said Catharine, placing 
drawing materials before him. " I must leave you for a short 
time, madam," added she, turning to Mrs. St Clair, and a good 
deal embarrassed. But meeting Mrs. Oswald's look* of anxious 
concern, and recollecting the contempt with which she had 
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treated the fears of that good ladj, lest she should be deterred 
from duty by the dread of ridicule, she recovered her compo- 
sure, and said, in a calm voice, ^ Mr. Dunallan thinks it proper 
that his servants should have the Scriptures read to them daily, 
and, in his absence, I have undertaken, directed by Mrs. Os- 
wald, to continue this custom." 

Mrs. St Clair and her son looked at each other. ^ Do you 
not admit your friends to the benefit of your instructions?^ 
asked Mrs. St Clair. 

"I do not pretend to instruct," replied Catharine, mildly; 
^ but Mrs. Oswald has convinced me that the attempt at inform- 
ing our servants is a duty. I merely read a portion of Scrip- 
ture and a short explanation ; and as I am convinced of its 
being a duty, I must not be deterred by ridicule from perform' 
ing it" 

^ No one certainly could be &• cruel as to ridicule any thing 
defended so ." St Clair proceeded thus far, and then stopped. 

" Will you admit us ? " asked he. 

** You must excuse me," replied Catharine, " M^ere Mr. Dun- 
allan at home I should entreat you to join us." 

St Clair turned away in displeasure. When Mrs. Oswald 
and Catharine returned, they found Mrs. St Clair and her son 
looking gloomier than before. There was a sweet calmness 
and elevation in the expression of Catharine's countenance, 
however, and a dignified and cheerful composure in Mrr. 
Oswald's, which commanded their respect ; and by degrees they 
were restored to an apparently happier state of feeling. 

Catharine felt greatly relieved, when Mrs. St Clair declared 
ber intention of going next day. She would have concealed 
her satisfaction, but saw by the angry expression of St. Clair's 
countenance that he had perceived it She felt extremely dis- 
pleased, however, at the freedom with which he continued to 
watch her every word and look ; and the cold calmness of her 
eye when she addressed him, seemed to recall to him the 
remembrance of her situation. 

Next morning, at breakfast, a very large packet was brought 
to Catharine; she observed the postmark — and became very 

13 
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|mle. St. Clair seemed to ttnderstand the cause^ and it dlulE«iied 
hi« brow. 

" No wonder such letters ehoald be kmged for," siUd hty 
5X)ntemptuoasi7 but bttter\y, and looking ai its six^ 

<* Certainly not/* replied she, ^whem the eonlents^ loo^are 
always even more interesting than they are expected to beL^ 

St Clair's eye flashed ; but Ibr a mom^nl he was dient, then 
said, with forced eafanness, ^ You have convinced me at htst^ 
madam, that yonr sex possesses one virtue, which I have hith- 
erto been such an infidel as to doubt ; thai of becoeiing moulded 
into new habits, and Hew feelings, and new affeetioos, with k 
fnciUty, almost incomprehensible, and in pit^rtion,'^ added he, 
sarcastically^ ^ to the dislike and contempt with which they for- 
merly viewed those habits, and those objects which they afiter* 
wards value.** 

" You ought, father, from my expenence, ia be convinced of 
kn miteppy defect in my sexy" replied Catharine; "ttort; of 
allowing prejudice to take such complete possession of the iaindy. 
that nothing less than a superiority in every thing, ahnost more 
than human, can overcome it." ^ 

8t Clair bit his lip. Catharine had looked eahntyand fixedly 
at hhn while she spoke, and the elfect of what she had siiid, om 
the expression of his countenance almost frightened her; but 
his reflection on Dunitllan had roused her spirit, and she iiow 
longed for an opportunity of honoring him in the presence of 
those eontemptuous St, Clairs. 

" Pray, read your fetter, madam," said Mrs. St. Clair. " 1 
t»eg we may not for a moment prevent your en|oymg that 
pleasure." 

Catharine only bowed^ and then broke the seaL She looked 
at the date, then at the conclusion, but that was too kind to be 
read in sdeh company ; tears flUed her eyes^ tears thi^ ^le paw 
#ere observed, but she cared not. She folded up her letter, and 
laid it by her, and then attempted to converse with Mrs. St. 
Clair ; but her thoughts wandered to her letter, and it was with 
great pleastird ^he heard Mrs. St Clair's carriage announced, 
and saw her soon ailer depart with her haughty and disi^ppoirtted 
son. 
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Catliariiie embraced Mrs. Oswald wtik uiuisiial tenderness; 
^ you hxvt seen « «peciBien of my fHexMb^ my dearest madam/* 
«aid she, ^ and I have had many auch. Tou see how sincerdy 
Ihey ^sh for my happiness/* 

^ But you must have some excuse fer d»6 lady, my dear,^ 
.replied Mrs. Oswald. ^ I aee how matters stand ; you have 
disappointed her dearest hopes and &yorite plans, and her son's 
also. Ah, my dear Catharine, you may be very thankful that 
the singularly pleasing exterior t>f that youpg man did not en* 
.gage your youthful affection; he oould not have made you 
happy. But adieu, for a Utile, my love : I see you are impatient 
to read your ietter." 

Oatharine «liut herself up in her room, and was soon com- 
pletely absorbed. Dunallan's letter consisted of many sheets 
elosely written. 

^ Each succeeding letter from you, my dearest Catharine, 
confirms me in the idea I had formed of your character, and 
strengthens the hope that I shall aoon see you become all I 
eould wish. You are right, my sweet friend, in your supposi- 
tion, that kindly as I express my interest in you, and kindly -^ 
lenderiy as Z Ceei for you, there is yet a want, a defect in your 
character, which I have never eleariy expressed. I will teU 
you my reason, because, until I received your last letter, I did 
not suppose you would have understood my meaning. I see 
jou k>ok surprised ; but, my dear Catharine, had I said to you 
the weei: before we left Dunallan Castle, that you were ignorant 
of the tnie nature of reli^on, would you not hare repeUed tho ' 
ehai^e, and. regarded me as a gloomy, bigoted enthusiast, as 
jour friends did ? I would not now say this of you, mj dearest 
Catharine, though mj opimoa wns not greatly changed, until I 
received your last (to me precious) letter, which proves to mo 
that you begin to fed that humbling sense of your natur^ 
disielish of what true religion reqmres, which I think must b« 
felt before we- can at all appreciate the iChristian system. You 
have discovered the dlierenoe between the religion of tha 
imagination, and that of the heart and understanding. You 
are convinced that the fonner is of ^9 vaiue, and that &^ la^ 
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IS absolutely necessary; but your understanding feels its 
weakness in attempting to comprehend the doctrines, and your 
heart its opposition to the strict and spiritual precepts of the 
New Testament — and this pains you. What will you think 
of my affection for you, my Catharine, when I say, that I 
hope this pain may increase ? I wish I could bear it for you, 
but that is impossible. If by this means you are to be 
brought into the fold, the Shepherd of the flock alone can 
cany on his own process in your mind. Watch its pi'ogress, 
my dear Catharine, and seek to know more of his character 
who has your heart in his hand. Study his gracious prom- 
ises to the young, and to all who really wish to devote them- 
selves to his service. Study his precepts, and attempt to 
perform all he demands. You will every moment feel your 
inability, and thus your humble opinion of yourself will 
increase : the more it does so, the more are you fitted to value 
that religion, which is suited to those only who feel truly, 
experimentally, that in themselves they are lost. Fear not 
to tread this lowly path, my dear Catharine, for it leads to 
the purest, the most exalted happiness I because it leads us 
to seek'' it from Him who is its source, and whom a hopeless 
sense of our natural unfitness to love and serve as he de- 
mands, leads us to regard as our only Saviour, our strength, our 
light, our peace, our alL But 1 say too much — now you will 
not undersUmd me. Oh I that you did, my beloved Catharine. 
" You wish to know, my dear Catharine, what led me to 
adopt the* principles which now influence me* You wish 
also to know more of my college friend, in whom my aunt 
has greatly interested you ; * but not,' you sweetly add, * it 
recalling any thing that is past would give me pain.' It 
cannot pain me to recall his idea: it is, indeed, seldom long 
absent from my thoughts, and it would add to my happiness, 
my dear Catharine, if I could interest you in the memory ol 
the being on earth whom I have loved most, and have been most 
indebted to. You shrink, most naturally shjrink, from the knowl- 
edge of that miserable course of sin, which mai-ked a part, thank 
Heaven, a short part of my youth ; but you may trust me*. I anx 
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aaot one of those who imagine a jQung aud inexpecieiioed mn^ 
can in any way be l,)enefited hy becoming acquainted with the 
secrets of wickedness : and to you, my dearest C^hazine ; yoi^ 
of wiiQse deUcacy I consider myself the guardian 1 But n9 
more of this — forgive even so much. What I wish is this — to 
convince you of the utter incapf^;ity of the human heart to be 
truly sioral. Tempti^ions may differ, and lei^ to difierent 
results, but none can ever con^urehend what pure morality is 
wiUiQut ^d from Heaven, without a revelation, and the power 4o 
Jinderst^d it* I aqt willing to give you myself as an example 
of this incapacity, not luecause I think I was better disposed 
than others, but because I am better acquainted with what haa 
passed in my own heart ; and because I began life with ^, high 
liim, and a high opinion of man's moral capacity. I do feel 
half as];iamed, however, to commeiKie my own historian, and 
atoost shrink from the fuMlment of my promise ; but I cannot 
otherwise make you acquainted widi my friend, or describe the 
power of his jnind over mine, or the change of my ow;i. Defu* 
Ca^arine, I wish I could give you an idea of the intere^ I feel 
in your real happiness while I write, — in your soul's happiness, 
that immortal soul, which has been placed by Heaven in some 
degree in my diarge, and which must be prepared during the 
^hprt period of life, for an existence that shall never end I But 
no more of this, lest I should disgust inste^id of convindiig you. 
" I believe, my dear Catharine, you know that I was pecu- 
liarly happy in a mother. During her ^fe,as even I then knew, 
my education was a continual cause of dil^ience of opinion 
between her and 4ny fiither ; yet 30 gently did she differ froin 
him, and on eveiy other thing she was «o sweetly yielding, that, 
except on one point, she genersdily directed all my conqeroff. 
That one point ^as religion. My mothei^s opinions on that 
subject were disagre^ble to joy father in the extreme, and he 
was determined th$it I should not imbibe them. My inother 
would h&ve preferred a home education during ^arly youth : 
my father ccmsidered a large scluxd mpst suitable to develop 
and s^engthen the character of a boy. As my home d3A not 
pr^VDoi^e those virtuous ^ftopagij^ wldch are ihe 4^ief advimtage 
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of a prirate education^ my toother Vt last cmisented fa part 
with me, on my father's yielding to her wish, that I might be 
placed where there were only a small number of boys. My 
father, however, chose my tutor ; and the gentleman on whom 
he fixed had every requisite excepting the one most valued by 
my mother. He was a man of superior talents ; a deep and 
elegant scholar, with a taste singularly refined and cultivated ; 
he had also lived rfuch in the world, and his manners were 
extremely polished. My companions in this gentleman's house 
were a limited number of boys, sons of some of the first 
families in the country. With such a*'tutor, who devoted him- 
self to the improvement of his pupils, and with a natural incli- 
nation for those pursuits most valued by him, my progress was 
so rapid as very soon to gain me a high place in his favor. It 
was also my nature, to desire ardently to be loved by those 
around me, and I easily gained the affections of my young com- 
panions. When I visited home I was caressed by every one. 
My father, I perceived, regarded me as his pride and hope. My 
mother's affection for me seemed increased by my absence from 
home. She attempted, however, with the most solicitous ten- 
derness, to convince me that no mental acquirements, no personal 
accomplishments, no degree of the esteem, or love, or admira- 
tion of others, were of any value without religion. She said, 
they were snares to foster pride and delude the sotil. I listened 
to her, because I loved, and could not give her pain ; but my 
tutor was a deist, and I had learned frpm him to consider all 
systems of religion, in short, all religion excepting that of 
•nature, as priestcraft and deception, suited only to trammel 
weak and ignorant minds. I remained with my tutor till 1 went 
to college. You can hardly, 'my dear Catliarine, conceive a 
being more ignorant of the world, and human nature as it really 
is, than I then was. My companions and myself, while with 
our tutor, lived almost apart from all other society; and his 
kindness, and pleasant method of conveying instruction, joined 
to the elevated tone of morality, and high sense of honor 
which he inculcated, led us to love and esteem him so warmly, 
' that even during our visits at home, which at his request were 
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very sbort, we still acted as if under his eye. Seven of us 
went at the same time to college, our heads filled with learning, 
and our hearts glowing with admiration of the characters of 
antiquity — their patriotism, their eloquence, and, I may add, 
their pfide ; and turning with contempt from all the humbler 
virtues — virtues which Christianity in its precepts, and the 
common realities of life, teach us to regard as most valuable. 
At this time I lost my mother, and her death first taught me the 
insufficiency of the theories of philosophy to overcome, or even 
to soften, real grief. But time did what they could not do; 
and the affectionate cares of my young friends drew me again 
into those studies and pursuits for which I had lost all relish. 
My ambition to excel returned. I again labored for distinction, 
and soon succeeded in obtaining a reputation almost equal to 
my desires. My father had early taught me to regard the 
senate of my country as the proper place for the employment 
of my talents and acquirements ; and, above all, where I might 
distinguish myself most conspicuously. I soon found that he 
was right All the young men of family at college who were 
remarkable for talent, were taught to prepare for the same 
destination. Eloquence became one of my favorite pursuits. 
I studied all its masters with ardent attention, and cultivated 
every exterior grace. I also, with the permission of my supe- 
riors, prevailed on some of my numerous friends at college to 
meet together, for the purpose of improving and exhibiting our 
powers of elocution ; and this meeting soon became the favorite 
recreation of all the young •men most distinguished for talent at 
the university. We invited all our college friends who chose to 
attend, and to give their opinions on the subjects in debate. 

" One evening as I declaimed on a favorite subject, and was 
listened to with eager attention and frequent bursts of applause, 
I remarked one striking and unknown countenance opposite to 
me, which did not join in the general expression of approba- 
tion. There was something in this countenance which attracted 
me so forcibly, that my eyes continually returned to it ; but I 
finished my declamation, thtd returned to my seat amidst thun- 
ders of applause, without having received one mark of adrni- 
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ration from him. His eye, however, foHowcd me, and he hsM 
rose as if to speak, but another young man got up, and he 
resumed his seat. I immediately caHed oa the stranger, as I 
had seen him half up before the other rose ; but he seemed to 
wish to decHne speaking, until called on by half the assembly. 
A blush glowed fer a moment on his fine but pide countenance, 
and for the first few words he hesitated ; but, soon recoverii^ 
himself, his low and harmonious voice, and beautiful ^angus^e, 
instantly arrested every one's attention ; and then the strikingly 
clear, though simple arguments, by which he proved that all i 
had said was mere sophistry, extcuted apfdause even from those 
who were so warmly attached to me, that they would wiMingly 
have shared the disgrace of my defeat in ai^nment The 
stranger's q>eech was short, and he retired to his seat, appa- 
xently wishing to conceal himself from the many inquiring eyes 
which were fixed upon him. My friends lodged at me, eaq>eeU 
ing that I should reply ; but I felt diat I could not, and openly 
avowed my inability, and the extreme admiration with which 
the overpowering talents and eloquence of the last speaker had 
filled me. This avowal was followed by the applause of my 
iriends, and now also by those of my interesting opponent, who, 
by a feeling and beautifully expressed compliment to my nohU 
ingenuousness, as he called it, and also to my talents, which he 
«aid could <mly fai] when they undertod^ the defence of so bad 
a cause, in some degree restored me to my own good opinion. 
The sul3Ject of discussion had been one on which I had o(t&^ 
before declaimed, and enjoyed tiie consciousness of wj powers 
<j£ eloquence, while I had, almost at will, excited the deepest 
emotions in the yomug and ardent spirits who listened to me. 1 
heard no ^ore that evening. Many attempts were made to re- 
ply to the Granger, idl equally unsuocessful ; and alter listening 
ibr some time, he took advantf^e x>f a dispute about precedency, 
«nd retired. No one near jne could give me any informatioa 
respecting him ; he seen^ quite unknown even by name. I 
had sought his acquaintance by my loc^s ; but thou^ I thou^ 
"that he regarded me with complaotei^ when our eyes met, he 
seemed rather to avoid kxiking at jne ; and I ftlt hurt even ai 
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this supposed rejection of my advances. When he retired, 
however, I no longer found anjr interest in what past. When 
the assembly dispersed, I followed a young man with whom 
alone I had seen the stranger converse, and learned that his 
name was Churchill ; that he was the son pf a clergyman, and 
was himself studying for the same profession, which induced 
him to cultivate every means of improving his talent for public 
speaking. I learned, also, that it was his choice, from the lim- 
ited income of his family, and still more from the singularity of 
liis own religious opinions, to live as retiredly as possible. I 
expressed myself so warmly in his praise, that Churchill's friend 
asked if I wished for his acquaintance. 

** * I have courted him unsuccessfully with my eyes,' replied 
I laughing. * I should like extremely to be acquainted with 
him, however, if he has no objection.' 

" Next day I met Churchill's friend, but he said nothing to 
me on the subject of the preceding evening's conversation. 

" * I perceive,' said I to him, * that your friend has declined 
my acquaintance.' 

" He made some awkward apology ; and I cannot describe to 
you, my dear Catharine, how much my pride was hurt by this 
refusal of my offered regard-. I determined, however, that at 
least I should not deserve his contempt. I studied the subject 
on which we were the next evening to debate with the deepest 
attention. On that evening my eye sought for him whenever I 
entered the hall. He was there, and I thought looked away 
rather confused when our eyes met.* After several speeches 
Churchill rose, and again drew forth the most unbounded ap- 
plause ; yet when I followed him on this night, and on the oppo- 
site side of the question, the general voice seemed to be with 
me. I avoided looking at Churchill ; but as we left the hall, we 
came together to a narrow door-way. I stood back to let him 
pass. He bowed : * Of courtesy, not of right,' said he, as he 
passed. 

" * I feel it of right, in every way,' replied I. He only smiled, 
shook his head, and bowed again. 

" * Are you acquainted with Mr. Churchill ? ' asked a young 
man who walked with me towal^is my apartments. 
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•* * No,* repHed 1 ; ' he does not wfeb for my acqQaintiMice«* 

^*Not wish for it I' exdJidmed my young companion; ^he 
aurely has not declined it ? ' added he, * if you wish for his^' 

** 'I certainly wish fi>r his,* replied I, * ardently wish for it| 
but he does not feel pn this subject as you do* X believe he doef 
not think my acquaintance worth seeking.' 

*^ Some one put hi9 arm within mine. It was dark, and knowt 
ing that many of my friends walked near me, I was not sur? 
prised. 

^' ^ Will you accept of the acquaintance of a listener ? * said 
the voice of Churchill* 

^ I was delighted. ' I will gra^ at his acquaintance on anjr 
terms,' replied I, warmly shaking his hand, whidi he as warmly 
returned. 

** * I have broken through a rescdution,' sud QiurdiiU, * for 
ihe very reason, I believe, which ought to have determine^ me 
to keep it^' 

^ ' What was your resolution ? ' 

" ' Not to get acquainted with you.' 

^ ^ With me ! With our set of young men, I oippose you 
mean.' 

** * No, Mr. Dunallan, with yourself' 

« ' And why so, Mr. ChurchUl? ' 

^ * Ah, that is a long story. I shall tcH it you another 
time.* 

^ ^ C!ome and sup with me now.' 

^ < I never sup out ; but I shall go with you for half asn 
hour.* 

" When we were alone, I asked his reason for wbhing so parr 
ticularly to avoid my acquaintance. 

** * Because,' replied he, * I know the superiority of yow 
talents, and the in^uence you acquire over those with whc^n 
you associate, by the union of those talents with your temper 
and powers of pleasing. I dreaded you, Dunallan.' 

^ * But why, Churchill ? I am not conscious of having used 
my influence, whatever it is, to lead any one astray.^ 

^ ^ I am certain you never dtiienti<m€dfy have,'' replied he. 
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*yet you do lead astray; and I feel that yoa would soon 
acquire an accountable power over me ttl^no, ahouM my 
judgment yield to my affections. I do not know if I am right,' 
added he, ^ but the selfiiihy cautious dread of receiving injury 
from you has given plaee to the ardent, though periiaps rash, 
desire of attempting to reseue yoa from the influence of what I 
am convinced are very dangerous opinions.' 

^ I urged him to explain himself. 

" * Forgive me,' replied he, * if I remind you of the opinions 
you so eloquently advanced, and lirhich were so rapturously 
received and imbibed by those who listened to you on the first 
evening wo met.' 

" * And which you, with, such superior talent, refuted,' re- 
plied I. 

"*My fate this evening,' replied Churchill, *has shown 
whose talents are most superior. It Was the goodness of my 
eause alone which gave me an advantage on that evening ; and 
believe me, Dunallan, whenever you attetnpt to argue in favor 
of human virtue, and its value, and the ^vasi conquests of 
human reason,' you will find thai very inferior abilities, wiA 
some knowledge oi the human heart, will be able to refute all 
yoa say. Why, DunaliaV continued he, ^are you such aa 
enemy to revelation ? ' 

^ ' Reveiation ! ' repeated I, Uri^ disgtisi, ^ I am an enemy to 
every thing that ddbases the human mind. There ar^ parts of 
what you call revelation which I admire as milcb as you can 
do ; but i cannot — I have not tried to believe what is contn^ 
to reason — to probability — to common sense. Surely, Church- 
ill, you cannot pretend to say thai you have soecec^ed in sub* 
jecting that fine mind of yours to the belief, or to the sui^positioa 
that the belief k necessary, of ftU the eoniradietions — all the 
absurd ' 

'^^Stop, Dunallan,' interrupted Churefaill, 'do not add to 
your future regret, by the abuse of ihsA which I fervently hopO 
may (me day be to you, as it now is to me, I sd^uily declare^ 
in as fiur as a weak and perverted, though proud and cavilling 
nature, will su£fer it to be, ^— the test by which I try every 
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principle, every word, every action, eveiy thought ; the light 
and guide of my soul, the foundation of all my hopes, and the 
support and consolation of my heart.' 

** I shall never forget, my dear Catharine, the tone of voice, 
and the elevated expression of countenance which accompanied 
these words. I can understand now from whence they pro- 
ceeded ; I could not then ; and when Churchill took leave, I 
felt bewildered in forming my judgment of his character. My 
conclusion, however, was, that early education had clouded his 
noble faculties, and now led him to view as dangerous whatever 
was contrary to prejudices which, from their connection with 
lofty and mysterious subjects, were calculated to engage a mind 
such as I supposed his to be ; yet his dread of the influence of 
others, proved to me that he felt the weakness of the ground on 
which he stood. I therefore determined to avoid combating those 
prejudices, which seemed to have their hold as much on his heart 
as on his imagination, but to attempt to lead him gradually to 
the beautiful, and I then thought irresistible, theories which filled 
my own mind. I soon found, however, that it was impossible 
to avoid entering into argument with Churchill respecting his 
opinions, because they, in some degree, pervaded every subject 
on which he conversed. In spite of this, I became every day 
more attached to him. I greatly disliked his religious senti- 
ments, however, and labored, both when with him, and when 
absent from him, to find arguments to overturn a system which 
seemed to unfit him for the world. I was perfectly sincere 
then, in thinking my own system the right one, and in eveiy 
thing but in complying with Churchill's desire to examine his 
opinions ; for some of them appeared to me so absurd and un- 
reasonable that I had not patience to hear him argue in their 
defence. I introduced the subject into our public debates ; as I 
expected, all at first joined me ; but Churchill stood firm, though 
alone. In a short time, however, to my grief and dismay, the 
friend at college, whom I loved and esteemed next to Churchill, 
adopted all his notions. This friend, my dear Catharine, was 
Walderford. His talents, particularly his powers of reasoning, 
had been esteemed by us all as very superior. His adoption of 
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Churchill's opinions made a great Bensation among ns, and even 
I then attempted to comprehend their system, and, if possible, 
to reconcile it to reason ; but in vain. I told Walderford so. 
lie only smiled, and assured me that, while I worshipped human 
reason, there was no room in my heart for the true God. I 
asked him, in the bitterness of sarcasm, ' If the Being he wor- 
shipped was the God of fools only ? ' 

" * Even so,' replied he, with perfect mildness, though he 
was naturally of a very warm temper, ' even so, Dunallan ; 
his true worshippers must become fools in their own eyes, and 
perhaps in the eyes of others ; they must kiy aside the pride of 
reason, and their trust in its power, and subject their un- 
derstandings to the teaching c^ Him who is the only source 
of truth.' 

" I shall not repeat our many arguments, my dear Catha- 
rine; I shall only give you an idea of the systems we each 
maintained. Mine was this : That the human soul is, when 
it enters life, perfectly innocent, and perfectly pure, possessed 
of the germ of all those powers, in different degrees, which are 
afterwards to be devoted to good or evil, according to the will 
of the possessor, biassed, of course, by circumstances, ex- 
ample, or education. That the human will is perfectly free, 
and able to choose the path it may pursue ; and that human 
rirtue consists in preferring what is good and great, in pro- 
portion to the obstades it overcomes in making this choice. 
That the Supreme Being will at last reward those with ever- 
lasting happiness who attain, at least, to a greater degree of 
virtue than vice : as to what should become of those who did 

•not, I had formed no opinion ; for, respecting the declarations 
of Scripture on that point, I was, to say the least, completely 
fikepticaL The founder of the Christian religion I regarded 
«» ' But, indeed, dear Catharine, I will not risk the possi- 
bility of misleading your mind by entering into the thoughts I 
then presumptuously indulged on tliis most sacred subject 
Suffice it to say, that, as a small part only of the doctrines of 
Christianity can be comprehended by the natural human un- 

. derataading^ to that part only I assented. I shall not mention 

14 
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the many absurd and irreverent speculations wbiah were en- 
tertained on this subject by my companions and myself. The 
morality of the New Testament I greatly admired, though I 
thought many parts of it unfit for real life. 

" Churchiirs opinions will, perhaps, appear to you, as they 
then did to me, inconsistent with reason, and dishonorable to 
the Divine Being. lie believed that a strong bias to evil was 
inherent in human nature, and an incapacity to choose what is 
good. He argued from Scripture, and from facts. I argued 
against both, in defence of man's natural innocence. He con- 
sidered human reason as utterly incapable of discovering truth 
with regard to the relation subsisting between us and our 
Creator, and equally incapable of judging of what was suitable 
for that Creator to require of his creatures. That a revelation 
to inform us of this was absolutely necessary ; and that, when 
such a revelation was oflfered, and when we had investigated the 
truth of its claims to inspiration, with fairness, and upon proper 
principles, and found the proofs so complete as to convince our 
reason, which ought to judge here, we had only then to subject 
every power of our souls to the implicit reception of every 
word of this revelation ; and when we could not comprehend, 
we ought to pray humbly, and believing firmly in its promises, 
for greater degrees of light. And in this spirit alone, he said, 
could we understand the meaning of Scripture ; and that until 
we, in some degree, comprehended revelation, and felt its 
influence on our belief, our affections, and our conduct, our 
minds were ignorant of what real truth was, and in utter dark- 
ness ; — we neither know ourselves, nor our present abject state, 
nor the high destination which we despised, nor the character - 
of the Judge of the Universe, nor, in a word, any thing. 

" These opinions were revolting and disgusting to me in the 
extreme; but my arguments had no influence with either 
Walderford or Churchill, and as we could not agree, we 
resolved to avoid the subject, with this agreement, that our after 
lives should be the test of our principles. I observed Churchill, 
when we made this agreement, as he turned from me, raise bis 
eyes to heaven, as if imploring power to prove the truth of his 
principles. 
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" * My natural powers against your prdyers, Churchill/ said 
I, in mj usual tone of ridicule. 

^ He smiled, but faintly, and a momentary paleness passed 
over his countenance. 

" * You frighten me, Dunallan,' replied he. * If you knew the 
goodness which you thus resist ! ' — he stopped, and only added, 
*You shall not be without those prayers you so ignorantly 
despise.' 

" After this, we seldom mentioned the subject ; and for some 
months, I believe, I enjoyed as uninterrupted happiness as any 
rational being, in my then state of ignorance of the real source 
of enjoyment, could ; and I can understand the feelings of tho^e 
who, disgusted with a chilling and corrupting and jarring world, 
and having no knowledge of happiness independent of what that 
world can give, look back on the time spent at college as the 
happiest of their lives. Walderford, Churchill, and I, were sel- 
dom asunder, and our affection daily increased. They both 
rather shunned the subject of religion, but declared their belief 
that I should one day think as they did. I believed them 
sincere, and by turns pitied and envied their delusions, particu- 
larly Churchiil's, who appeared to derive a happiness from his 
religion which astonished me ; he seemed to bring it into every 
thing. We were all enthusiastic admirers of nature ; but he 
seemed to enjoy a pleasure so exquisite in beholding its beauties, 
that he had no language in which to express his feelings; or 
rather, he seemed to enjoy an internal delight, the source of 
which I did not comprehend ; for to me then, beautiful as nature 
appeared, its beauty made me sad. The smallest flower seemed 
a source of the sweetest plea§ure to Churchill. * How beautiful 
is /^« pencilling!' he would exclaim, and then seemed to regard 
it with a glow of rapture. Walderford seemed to understand 
him, but did not appear so happy. 

" * Ah, Walderford ! ' said I once to him, * the disciples can- , 
not command the sweet delusions of the master ; your new 
religion has not added to your happiness.' 

" * I confess,' replied he, ' I am not yet so happy as Churchill. 
All his difficulties are nearly overcome. I am still combat- 
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ing with mine, and most of all with my cherished pride 6f rea» 
fon ; but, Dunallan, you have no cause to doubt my word, 
and I declare to you before heaven, that, from what even / 
know and feel of the influence of true religion, the mind, how- 
ever informed on* other subjects, '^hile without it, is still 
deficient in even an idea of what real peace, or truth, or 
happiness is.' 

" I wondered at the strength of his delusion, for he often 
seemed absent and uncomfortable ; but he turned from all I said 
with the most impenetrable indifference. 

" At last the dreaded time of our separation arrived. T7al- 
deiford was adled home to his father, who was ill ; Churchill 
had the offer of a curacy in the west of England ; and I, at my 
father's desire, was to pay a visit to a friend of his, who had 
spent a long life in the service of tlie public, as my father said, 
and knew men as they really were. 

^' My father's ambition was, that I should distinguish myself 
in a political life. This had been my own, also ; but the deep 
distress I experienced on parting from my friends, particularly 
my beloved Churchill, overcame ambition for a time, and every 
thing else. Churchill discovered a degree of grief, also, at part- 
ing fi-om me, which I had not thought any earthly deprivaticH^ 
could have cost him. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



DUNALLAN'S LETTER. 



"Mt father's friend, to whose seat near London I imme- 
diately repaired on leaving college, was a man of the most 
insinuating manners, and immediately acquired great influence 
over my mind. He found me very ignorant of the world as 
it really is, and told me so. He advised me to make human 
nature, as it appeared in society, my peculiar study, adding, 
that the experience of another eould not make me acquainted 
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with It; and that with my present notions of it, I need not 
attempt to enter on a political life. I asked his advice as to 
where I should seek this indispensable knowledge ; but this will 
not interest you, my dearest Catharine. I will only tell you, 
that he warned me against attaching myself to any party, an 
advice I had often received from Churchill also while at college ; 
and to use my own observation and reason in judging. Lord 
Coverdale (that was the name of my father's friend) also 
directed me to books fitted to promote my pursuits; and full 
of the determination to find something to examine in every 
person I met, in every society, I set off for my father's. I had 
not seen him since my mother's death, and a very short resi- 
dence at home proved to me that it .no longer could have any 
attraction for me. Mrs. Oswald has, I believe, informed you, 
my dear Catharine, of the unhappy view of human nature 
which this visit at home was calculated to give me, in a way 
in which the lesson indeed was impressive. I was most 
wretched while witnessing it ; and when I found that my in- 
fluence with my father could not overcome that of one of the 
worst of beings, and that I had no hope of any change, I de- 
termined to seek that happiness elsewhere which I could no 
longer enjoy under my father's roof. I went to London, and 
spent most of my time at my brother-in-law Harcourt's, where 
I had an opportunity of finding, as I supposed, all I was in 
* search of, human nature in every variety of character. . I stud- 
ied the subject for some time without involving myself in any 
of the various pursuits and follies of the different men I asso- 
ciated with. This arose less from any previous resolutions, 
than from their want of congeniality with my taste. As to 
women, those with whom my sister was most intimate had few 
attractions for me. I admired their beauty and grace, but they 
all resembled each other so closely, in character and trifling 
pursuits, that I soon lost all curiosity and desire to form new 
acquaintances among them. Harcourt laughed at my insensi- 
bility on this subject, and tried every means, some of which 
were highly improper, to do it away, but in vain. My taste 
was really too refined to tolerate open vice, and my morals 
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still too pure to contemplate without disgust many scenes to 
ivhich he attempted to introduce me« Harcourt had reasons 
for wishing mc to become as vicious as I afterwards discovered 
himself to be. He introduced me to all sorts of societj. 
Young and inexperienced as I was, and having been assured 
also by Lord Coverdale, that I had formed an idea of the world 
which was entirely visionary, I only thought, when I heard or 
saw what shocked me, that I was discovering whaf was real* 
Churchill, to whom I wrote every thing which interested me, 
at last ventured to caution me against being led by Harcourt^ 
* The world jou describe,' said he in a letter to me, * is worse 
than even I suppose it. Can you breathe such an atmosphere, 
Punallan, and still believe in the purity of human nature ? ' I 
replied, that large and corrupted towns were not the scenes in 
which to judge of human nature fairly, though those who 
aspired to governing their fellow men, ought to know them in 
all varieties of conditions, and that I should not yield to the 
disgust I felt while my own heart was innocent, (for so I then 
ignorantly thought it,) and while I remembered him. I ac- 
knowledged, however, that I did begin to feel less ambition to 
distinguish myself in the busier scenes of life. After this I 
gradually withdrew from Harcourt, to who$e character my 
eyes were at last in some degree opened. He perceived this, 
and would probably have lost all influence over me, had he not 
at that time found means to become intimate in the house of a * 
man of high rank, the inmates of which possessed the most 
fascinating manners. This person was leader of a particular 
party in politicsv so markedly, that my political friend, Lord 
Coverdale, had warned me against forming an intimacy in his 
family, unless I meant myself to be considered as attached to 
the same party. Harcourt brought roe an invitation to a select 
party at this house, expressed in such flattering terms, that I 
felt it would be very marked in me to decline it. I informed 
Lord Coverdale of my intention to accept this invitation. He 
seemed vexed and. displeased, and asked me if I did not know, 
that it was, in a refined way, one of the most immoral houses in 
the country. He had not hitherto paid much regard to my 
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norab ; I therefore was eonyinced b^ tbis appeanmce of anx* 
iietj about them now, that a suspicion I had sometime enter- 
tained was just (for I now did begin to see through men) ; 
this was, that Lord Coverdale, with all his professions of dislike 
to party, was himself in heart strongly opposed to that party, of 
whom itareourt's fHend was a leader. This conviction dis-> 
gusted me, and I therefore continued politely declaring my in* 
tention to visit at this house» When Lord Coverdale saw I 
was determined, he immediately overcame his rexation, and in 
the most cordial manner advised me to study the characters I 

ifaonld meet at Lord 's, as they were, in talent at leasts 

some of the first men in the country. < And,' added he, laughs 
log, * the MTomen too^ whom you will meet there, are the ilrst in 
female talent also.' 

** The preparation, and dread of danger, with which I com- 
menced my acquaintance at Lord — ~ 'g made me, 1 believe, 
the more easily deceived. I had been assured that he and his 
friends courfed all the young men of fortune, in order to attach 
^em to their party in politics* I expected this courting, and 
was prepared to resist, but I was disappointed. I was, indeed, 
received with flattering distinction; but this I immediately 
saw arose from the character given of mo by some of my 
oumeroos college friends^ who, I ^und, were intimato in this 
iamily. 

*^ Talents, wit, great acquirement of every kind, genius,' taste, 
scientific knowledge, a taste for the fine arts, saperior artistd 
themselves ; in short, whatever was calculated to please or in- 
form, gained admittance here. Dulness and ignorsmce only 
w«5re excluded ; and in the family, and those they admitted tei 
closest intimacy, the most fascinating and dignified polish was 
added to the most p^ee% ease of manners* I socm found that 
to gain the esteem of those around me, it was necessary I should 
•xert all the talents I possessed. This stimulus to my natural 
desire of distinction was delightful to me ; and I found in thia 
society a charm which no other had alS^rded me. 

*In a short time I found ^at I had not exerted myself ia 
i^aia* I saw that I was regarded with a degree of respecft 
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which flattered my pride by all whom I met at this house, com- 
prising many of my own former friends, and also many meii 6t 
high character for talents in almost every departnient of the 
higher classes of society. I felt that something superior was 
expected from me, and I labored not to disappoint their ex- 
pectations. The women also, whom I met here, inspired me 
with an admiration, whrch I had not till then felt for any of the 
sex ; and for one lady, I dared scarcely to myself confess tlie 
nature of my feelings. She resided almost constantly with 
this family, with whom she was connected by marriage. Her 
husband was frequently an inmate in the house. I see jqu. 
start, Catharine, and you must prepare yourself now to hear, 
that the human heart can deceive itself to a degree, of which 
I know you have no idea. As this lady is still received into, 
and thought an ornament to many societies, I do not feel my- 
self at liberty to disclose her name even to you, my dear ■ 
Catharine. I shall, therefore, conceal her real name under 
that of Aspasia. Aspasia, then, was at that t&ne at least 
fifteen years older than I was, but still very beautiful, though 
quite unindebted to art. There was, also, in her countenance an 
expression of mind and soul, which captivated me the first 
moment I beheld her. I ought here to inform my dearest of 
friends, that this delusion is long past, and that now the idea of 
Aspasia is to me the most painful that ever visits my recollec- 
tion. Aspasia's person was also strikingly graceful. Her 
talents were very superior, and she seemed devoted to their 
cultivation. She was singularly well informed on almost every 
subject : her language was beautifully pure, and her voice har- 
mony itself. 

"On my first introduction to her, she seemed pleased, and 
entered into conversation with me ; but for some time afterwards 
she took scarcely any notice of me. She was, however, among 
the many attractions of this house, that which induced me to 
forego every other consideration; such as being considered a 
party man in politics, and a free-thinker and libertine, at least 
in principle, of which I found all the intimate friends of this 
family were suspected. But no remonstrances of Lord Covers- 
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(ialc's, or ercn of Churchiirg who from the first disliked mj 
description of this family, could prevail on me to give np a 
society where all I heard and saw was calculated to delight me ; 
&nd where I constantly met Aspasia. The truth was, that I 
could perceive none of those gangers with which my friends 
threatened me ; and there appeared no wish to deceive : on the 
contrary, the manners of those persons who were most esteemed 
and admired, were singularly open and simple: and their 
extreme polish seemed to be the consequence of that superior 
information, and that elegance and refinement of taste, which 
were here cultivated as tlte highest ornaments of human nature. 
Aspasia was particularly simple in her manners ; but her every 
motion was grace, and every tone of her voice music itself. 
She was the idol of the scene. Her talents, 'her perseverance 
in their cultivation, her perfect ease of manner, her brilliant 
fancy, and charming powers of conversation, rendered her the 
delight of the wise and grave, almost as mych as she was the 
idol of the young and ardent. Her beauty and grace and 
gentle playful gaiety, threw, an illusive charm around her, 
which blinded the young and inexperienced to The real tendency 
both of her manners and conversation. I was one of this 
number. So perverted were my ideas by what I heard and 
saw around mc, that I was insensible to the impropriety of a 
married woman thus receiving, without any apparent displeasure, 
the marked homage of many young men of very dissipated 
character ; and indeed of almost every man who approached 
her, although those who were more experienced assumed the 
mask of friendship, while the young and less guarded openly 
betrayed their sentiments. 

^^ut, my dear Catharine, I do not mean to lead you through 
the scenes which debased my mind at that time. I imbibed 
without examination or suspicion the opinions which I heard 
constantly repeated in this society, where superior talents seemed 
to be considered as an excuse for uncontrolled passions; or 
rather, they were eonsidered as inseparable : and strict virtue 
and morality were <»ily to be expected from the naturally dull 
and phlegmatic I gradually learned to despise those virtues 
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most necessary to the happiness of mankind; or at least to 
consider them as fit only for the useful drudges in society. 
Women even were included in this opinion ; and those crimes 
by which they destroy the most sacred bonds of society, I 
considered even too severely punished by their being rejected 
from that society. 

**My ardent wishes and unwearied efforts to render myself 
agreeable to Aspasia at last succeeded : she treated me with 
marked preference, and I was intoxicated by the dangerous 
distinction. The family had gone to a beautiful residence in 
the country ; and so complete was the freedom of every inmate, 
or visitor, that our particular friendship seemed scarcely observed, 
unless by my numerous rivals. I now thought of nothing but 
Aspasia, she was equally devoted to me. 

" I look back with astonishment, and the deepest shame to 
that part of my life ; and I feel that you, Catharine, must be 
disgusted with the. picture I have drawn; but I wish to show 
you the state of delusion at which I had arrived, that you may 
be convinced of the absolute necessity of other principles than 
those with which I began life. So completely blinded was I 
then, that without really deserving the imputation of hypocrisy, 
I could talk of virtue, while I trampled on its plainest laws. I 
could talk of honor, as many men constantly do, while acting 
a part the most base. I could talk loudly of the good of society, 
and of the corruption which disgraced those who gave it laws, 
while I was violating its most sacred obligations. 

" We returned to town in a few months. Aspasia was still 
my idol ; but I began at intervals to see things as they really 
were. I, however, hated the light which showed me the real 
nature of that course, on which I had entered. I became 
gloomy and sad. Aspasia alone had still the power to charm. 
I recalled my former opinions of the powers of human nature, 
of reason, of high resolutions, with feelings of bitter ridicule, 
and raised my thoughts in rebellious murmurs to that Being 
who plants the intolerable stings of remorse in the same heart 
whose passions are too strong to be restrained by the weakness 
of reason. 
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" I had neglected to write to "VValderford, and even to Church- 
ill, yet they both continued to write to me witli the utmost 
kindness. But their letters gave me little pleasure, for they 
seemed still happy in those delusions which had charmed them 
in their days of innocence and hope, while I had discovered the 
fallacy of mine. I felt miserable, and imagined that ignorance 
of the world only could make any man hope to find happiness 
in it. I was conscious I possessed in a great degree all it could 
give. I knew at least that I was regarded as the most fortunate 
among those with whom I associated. The party to whom I 
was considered to belong spoke in exaggerated terms of my 
character. I liad Kucceeded in winning the woman I loved. I 
was received in society, and by other women, with that flatter- 
ing distinction with which young men with high worldly pros- 
pects are usually received ; yet I wearied of it all, nor could any 
tiling but ignorance make Walderford happy, living in a retired 
situation, with an old and peevish father, and some friends of 
that father as disagreeable as himself; or Churchill, doing the 
tiresome duties of a parish priest in an obscure comer of the 
country, with no society but a few ignorant fox-hunters or 
country gentlemen. I wrote to them as I felt, * that if they were 
really happy, it was only the happiness of ignorance to which 
I could not now return.' Walderford in his reply to my letter, 
did not spare me. He ridiculed the idea of my being wearied 
of existence, and called it the unmanly and contemptible car.t 
of the day ; reminded me of our different principles, and la- 
l)ored to show me, even from my own confession, that mine 
were erroneous and useless. I did not again write to him at 
that time. My heart was too wretched, and my temper had 
become too irritable to bear the least harshness without resent- 
ment. Churchill made the human heart his study, and he knew 
it better. He wrote to me more kindly and more mildly than 
ever. He agreed in all I said of the disappointing nature of 
all that is called pleasure. He invited me to go to him, and 
in his glowing language, described the beauty of the scenery 
around him. He said, ' that its calm would restore a mind 
like mine to its natural tone, which had been lost from con* 
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fitant excitement and disappointment ; and enable me to see 
the future through a less gloomy medium, and the fair pros- 
pects life still held out for me.' I loved Churchill more than 
ever on receiving his letter. I looked on him as superior to 
common humanity, and longed to go to him. The remembrance 
of the days we had formerly spent together filled my heart with 
sensations, though sad, yet sweeter than any I ever now expe- 
rienced, and I determined to go to him immediately. 

'^ I went to Aspasia to impart mj intention to her. She was 
in despair — she knew Churchill's character from me ; and when 
I would have taken leave of her, she said, ia a voice scarcely 
articulate^ * Farewell, then, Dunallan, farewell for ever ! ' and 
fainted. I could not leave her — I promised wltatever she 
desired — but I felt the thraldom. 

" I wrote Churchill that I could not go to him : and again 
returned to the same round of insipid engagements, and hope- 
less pursmt of excitement as before. 

" One night, on returning late to my lodgings, a servant in- 
formed me that a gentleman from the country had called on 
inc, and had waited several hours for my return ; that ka could 
remain no longer, but would again call in the morning, 

" * Did the gentleman not leave his name ? ' asked I. 

" * I did not hear distinctly what he said, sir,' replied the 
man, who had forgot it ; ' but he seemed much disappointed at 
missing you, sir. He is a tall, handsome, young gentleman, but 
looks sickly, and was dressed like a clergyman.' 

" * Churchill ! * exclaimed I. 

*' * Yes,' replied the servant, * that was. the name, sir.* 

" * Where is he to be found ? ' asked I, hurrying back to the 
door. 

" *^IIe did not say, sir.' 

'* I was obliged to remain that night without seeing him ; but 
I could not sleep : indeed I seldom slept peacefully at this peiiod 
of my life, 

" In the morning I watched for my friend in a state of emo- 
tion, which convinced me that he was still dearer to me, how- 
ever I might be entangled in the labyrinth of sin into which I 
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had entered, than Aspasia, or all the world. At last he came 
— so kind, so mild, so wise, so pure, his conversation seemed to 
mj heart like the dawn of the morning after a night of un- 
happy dreams. He told me that my last letter had led him to 
suspect that I had got myself involved in some connection which 
was become disagreeable to me, but which I could not break 
off; and that he had come to town in the hope, that two heads, 
and one of them happily free, at least on this subject, might be 
better able than one, to discover some honorable way of es- 
cape. ^If I am mistaken, dear Dunallan,' added he, 'tell 
me so ; I do not wish to intrude myself into your con- 
fidence.' 

" ' Intrude, my dearest, kindest Churchill ! ' exclaimed I, * your 
interest in me — your friendship, is more valuable to me than 
all the world contains besides. You shall know my whole heart, 
Churchill, though I am conscious, that, in your eyes, I shall 
appear a crimiiial of the first rank.' 

***I hope not, dear Dunallan; but if you have erred, the 
eliange in your looks proves, that, at least, you have been un- 
happy in doing so. You must retrace your steps again, my 
friend, till you return to that state of mind in which you were 
when we last parted.' 

" * Impossible, Churchill ! ' 

"'Impossible! Wliy so? Has one year, one short year, 
at your age, been so fatal to you, Dunallan? Tell me, are 
you married ? And is the object unworthy — unloved ? ' 

" ' No, Churchill, thank Heaven ! ' 

" ' Tliank Heaven ! ' repeated Churchill, his countenance ex- 
pressmg the greatest joy. 

" I told him all that had happened to me. His countenance, 
on our first meeting, had expressed the most anxious concern on 
observing the melancholy of my looks, which had led him to fear 
that I had iaiken some irremediable step. As I proceeded he 
listened with the deepest attention, but his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground ; and though I wished to read his- countenance, he 
commanded it so perfectly, that I could not discover the im- 
pression which my recital had made. When I had finished, he 
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did not express any blame ; he onlj sympathized in my feefings 
of regret at having involved myself and Aspasia in a connee. 
tion fraught with danger to her reputation, and unhappiness, 
in every way, to both of us. At last he exclaimed, 

" * Now, dear Dunallan, let us form some plan to put an end 
forever to this unhappy affair/ 

*• * How can I, Churchill ? Can I make the woman misera- 
ble who has sacrificed every thing for me? And such a 
woman ! * 

" He paused, looking earnestly at me. * Are there any po- 
litical engagements between you and that party among whom 
you meet Aspasia ? ' 

"* Not exactly,' replied L *I have supported their political 
opinions with the greatest openness. I have tacitly suffered 
myself to be talked of as one who, they expect, will, on future 
occasions, support them. I have made no promise, but should 
be regarded as having left my party should I not realize those 
expectations ; however, this is of little consequence, as I really 
in general agree with them in political opinions.' 

"* You have no present engagement with them?' 

"^None.' 

"'Then, Dunallan, if you value peace of mind, — reputa- 
tion ; if you value any thing that is called virtue, leave Asta- 
sia. You do not, you cannot, see the destructive course on 
which you have entered, nor its tendency to hurt your every 
hope, even in this world, until time and absence dispel the dela- 
sion which blinds you.' 

" * Churchill,' replied I, * I cannot leave Aspasia. You do not 
know her; my ungrateful desertion would shorten her existence. 
At least, our separation must be gradual,' added I, on seeing 
the expression of grief and disappointment which now clouded 
Churchill's countenance. He shook his head : after a pause, 

"*You formerly believed in the immortality of the soul, 
Dunallan,' said he. 

"*i believe in it still, Churchill.' 

" * And yet you fear inflicting a short-lived pain on this idol 
of your affections. Is her soul less immortal ? ' 
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" * Aspasia does not feel it, if she is in error/ replied I ; ' her 
opinions on these subjects, her real opinions, are different fit)Qi 
yours, Churchill.' 

•* * And fi-om yours, Dunallan ? * 

" * I do not say they are ; but we shall not agree on these 
subjects ; you know, my dear friend, we never did.' 

^ ^ Oh, Dunallan ! ' exclaimed he, clasping his hands with the 
most energetic emotion, ' Would to God that we did agree on 
those most momentous subjects ! Would to God that the Being 
who formed you so capable of honoring him, and of winning 
others to his honor, would dispel the cloud in which you have 
involved your noble faculties I But will you not at least return 
with me for a few weeks? You promised to visit me; my 
claim is superior to Aspasia's ; she surely would suffer a claim 
of friendship if she is so noble minded — so generous.' 

"*Yes, I will, Churchill, on one condition — that you see^^ 
Aspasia, and do both her and your friend justice ; she is not 
the worthless being you suppose.* 

"*See her!' interrupted Churchill, with an appearance of 
greater severity than I had ever before seen in him ; * Why 
should I see her? Were she sensible of her degradation,' 
added he, in a gentler tone of voice, * were she an outcast from 
society, and forsaken by all the world ; were she the lowest of 
human beings, and a penitent, I should feel it a delightful duty 
to make every effort to restore her to that peace which is offered 
to the humble and broken spirit ; but of what use could I hope 
to be, and what other motive ought to induce me to see a 
prosperous^ admired, deluded adulteress ' 

" * Stop ! ' exclaimed I, * you abuse my confidence.' 

" * Forgive me, Dunallan,' replied he, * I am too warm ; but 
there were no conditions when you promised me this visit/ 

" * No, Churchill ; and I shall give up this, and go with you 
when you please.' 

" ' I go to-morrow,' replied he, joyfully. 

«*What! so soon?' 

"*Yes, my profession binds me to home; I ought not to 
leave it a moment I can avoid.' 
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** * I am ready,' said I. 

*** You will write to Aspasia.' 

** * No, I must see her.' 

^ He looked disappointed, and entreated me to write ; but I 
could not consent to leaving her without sajing adieu in 
person. 

^ Churchill and I remained together till after dinner, when he 
said he must leave me, to fulfil an engagement with a friend 
whom he had accidentally met the evening before ; to preach for 
him on this evening. 

" * Preach I ' exclaimed I, * it is not Sunday.' 

" * No,' replied he, smiling ; * but my friend thinks it useful 
to his people, particularly to those in the lowest classes, to 
lecture once every week as well as on Sunday.' 

** * Pho, Churchill I ' replied I, * how can you spend your 
noble eloquence on a set of old women and greasy mechanics? 
They will not understand you.' 

" ' You forget, Dunallan, whose servant I am, and upon 
whom he bestowed his precious divine instructions. Oh, that 
you knew him, my poor friend, and the pleasures of his 
service ! ' 

" Churchill went to his poor people ; and I was, in the mean 
. time, to go and take leave of Aspasia. We were to meet again 
in two hours at my lodgings, from whence we proposed setting 
off early in the morning. 

" When I entered the library at Lord ^'s, where I usually 

found' Aspasia, and where we .generally spent some time in 
conversation before we joined the party assembled in the 
drawing-room, I did not find her. I proceeded to a small bou- 
doir, where she sometimes chose to meet me. She was not 
there either. I began to fear she was displeased at my not 
having seen her that day. I joined the party in the drawing- 
room, and glancing round while I paid my compliments to the 
many friends who welcomed me with their usual flattering 
kindness, I perceived Aspasia seated apart, and apparently so 
deeply absorbed in a book as not to observe my entrance. I 
was soon beside her. 
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** * Your friends must be jealous of that book, Aspasia.' 

^^My friends must surely wish me to be amused, and 
instructed,' replied she, looking coldly at me, and again bending 
over the book. She was looking very lovely. She seemed 
unhappy, and the expression of sadness particularly suited her 
style of features. 

"*I must not, then, disturb your enjoyment, Aspasia. -I 
must pass all this day without enjoying your conversation.' 

** She made no reply. J had never seen her thus before. I 
attempted several times to draw her into conversation, but in 
vain. At last she rose and left the room. I soon took my leave, 
and went in quest of her. I found her in the library. She 
caught up a book when I entered, but I saw she had not been 
reading, and perceived she was in tears. I entreated her to tell 
me how I had offended her, and why she regarded me with such 
looks of coldness and displeasure. She answered, ^ that I was 
mistaken in supposing she was offended, and that she was 
unconscious of how she looked.* 

** I could wish to describe to my dear Catharine the scene 
that followed, because I might then, perhaps, appear less inex- 
cusably criminal in her eyes ; but even in that hope I will not 
indulge myself, in thus far trying to palliate what I ought to 
wish her, and every one, to condemn and detest 

" Aspasia's power over me was so great, that, by arts which 
I win not describe, she again induced me to promise that I should 
not go with ChurchilL 

" It was very late when I returned to my lodgings. I wished 
to avoid seeing Churchill. I 'meant to write to him and to leave 
the house in the morning before he left the room. I did feel the 
degradation of shrinking from the sight of any man, and there 
was not another in the universe to whom I then would even 
have acknowledged myself guilty ; but my pride never shrunk 
from avowing my errors to Churchill. It was my consciousness 
of ingratitude — my relinquishing his invaluable friendship from 
a cause in his eyes so guilty, so contemptible. It is possible to 
wish ardently, and yet be incapable of abandoning vice. This 
was my case. I entered my own house with the feelings of a 
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criminal, and could have wished the earth to cover me when I 
heard ChurchiU's voice as he hastened to meet me, I involun- 
tarily stood still. He approached, and when he saw me he 
only sighed, or rather groaned, and exclaimed, 'It is as I 
feared ! ' 

" * Good-night, then, Churchill,' said I, ' or rather farewell.' I 
entreated him to leave me. * Nothing you can say can now 
make any change,' said I. * The die is cast. I must abide by 
the consequences. The loos of your friendship I expect, Church- 
ill : I deserve to lose it.' 

" Churchill attempted to speak, but his emotion overpowered 
him. He looked at me with an expression almost of agony. 
At last, grasping my hand, * you do not know me, Dunallan. I 
pity you from my inmost soul. The chains of vice gall and 
torture you a thousand times more than breaking them would. 
But /cannot convince you of this.' He then left me. I could 
not go to bed, or sleep. I watched, in misery, until, at an early 
hour in the moi*ning, I heard the carriage stop which was to 
convey my best and truest friend from me, perhaps forever. I 
determined to see him once more, and went to, his apartment. 
I found him looking calm and serene. 

*' * Farewell, dear Dunallan,' said he, with even more than his 
usual kindness, * I shall write you whenever I get home. Write 
to me, I entreat you ; write with your former confidence ; for- 
get what has passed since I came to town.' 

'^ I observed that there was no appearance of his having beea 
in bed. 

" * Churchill,' said I, * have you not slept ? ' 

" * No, I could not sleep.' 

" ' Nor have you been in bed ? ' 

" * No, Dunallan ; I could only think of you, and pray for 
you.' He clasped me affectionately to his heart, and hurried 
, away. 

" I felt, when I heard his carriage drive rapidly from my 
door, as if I had been abandoned to evil. Churchill had 
succeeded, if not in reclaiming me from vice, at least in fixing a 
dagger in my conscience. I endeavored to overcome or forgei 
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it. I endeavored to banish thought, but in vain. If I did 
succeed at times, it returned loaded with more gloom than ever. 
Aspasia tried every effort to soothe and amuse me ; and when 
I was with her, I sometimes forgot that I was unhappy ; and 
her harp and her voice charmed the gloom away. But, at 
other times, 'when I saw her in the pride of beauty, and of 
talents, and of charms, without -apparently one feeling of 
disquiet, Churchill's words would return to my memory — * a 
prosperous, admired, and deluded • adulteress ! ' and the odious- 
ness of the character for a moment dispelled her charms, but 
only for a moment I still loved her, but my love was mingled 
with the most wretched feelings. I felt a gloomy pleasure in 
indulging to the utmost the harassing thoughts which filled my 
Boul. I have gazed at Aspasia while she touched her harp and 
sung to me. I have entreated. her to continue to sing that I 
might still gaze ; and while she sought to charm me, and I ad- 
mired the perfection of her beauty, my imagination pictured the 
fair foi-ehead — the blue veins in the transparent temples and 
cheek — the eyes so full of soul, so softly beautiful, with their 
dark fringes — the mouth so perfect — the whole form so deli- 
cate, so lovely. I have pictured them all in the grave — cold, 
stiff, blackened, food for the worm, mouldering to decay. 

"Churchill wrote frequently to me, and I still loved his 
letters, and longed for them. I wrote to him, also, and fully 
described the gloomy state of my feelings. He strongly 
recommended occupation. I believe he feared the effect on my 
intellect from the gloomy feelings I indulged. By his advice 
I got into Parliament. My father was delighted with my 
wishing it, and supplied me amply with money, while the party 
among whom I lived easily pointed out a situation where that 
would procure my election. In this advice, Churchill showed 
his usual wisdom. The manly sentiments, the universal 
information, the patriotism which I at least heard expressed, 
formed a painful contrast with the idle, useless, unmanly life in 
which I indulged. I began again to feel some interest in 
existence. I had found a motive for exertion, strong enough to 
excite me to it. I read, and studied, and devoted myself to 
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politics with an eagerness that delighted my partj* . I ^k^ 
and, as a young man, was listened to with indulgence, and even 
applause. Elated with success, I willingly undertook to be the 
mouth of the party in bringing forward a motion on a subject 
which it was expected would excite much discussion. I 
introduced this motion with a speech which I had taken every 
pains to prepare. It was received with all the approbation my 
most sanguine friends had led me to hope ; and I was flattered 
by one of the most highly distinguished members on the op- 
posite side rising to answer it. He complimented me on my 
ingenuity and eloquence, but soon convinced even myself that I 
knew and had studied but one side of the argument. I turned 
to a frielid near me, * We are lost,' whispered I. * Lost ! why? 
do not fear.' He rose immediately, and gave so different a 
gloss to all I had said, that my .opponent seemed to have been 
arguing all along against a shadow of his own creating; and 
after many speeches had involved the matter in utter confusion, 
the debate was adjourned to the next day. Frequent scenes 
such as this disgusted me with politics. My sensibility to all 
that was wrong in others, seemed to increase with my insensibil- 
ity to my own faults ; and the corruption and subjection of every 
principle to party politics, and the worthlessness of men in 
power, or seeking power, were the subjects of many keen 
invectives in my letters to Churchill. In one of his to me about 
this time, after replying to all my observations on human 
character, with his usual want of surprise at all I had said, and 
asking me if it did not prove those very principles to be true, 
which I had at college combated as throwing a degrading 
stigma on human nature, he mentioned at the end of his letter, 
that he had been confined to the house for a fortnight by a 
severe cold. His regret at not being able to fulfil his pastoral 
duties during that period, was expressed in terms which I 
thought, from their extreme warmth, a part of that enthusiasm 
which I had learned to disregard in him, and passed it over with 
perfect indifference. I read with more anxiety what he said 
respecting his health, but understood that he waa now recovered. 
He entered, however, in this letter more warmly into his own 
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principles than he had ever before done to me ; but I hurried 
with indifference over this part of what he had written, and 
never again thought of it. A few weeks after this, on return- 
ing to Aspasia one evening aft^r a political dinner, she held a 
letter up before me. 

*< * What am I to think of this ?' said she, playfully :* A let- 
ter from a lady.' 

" * For me ? ' asked I, holding out my hand for it 

" * Yes,' replied she, still holding it from me. 

'^ It was addressed in a small female hand* 

" ' I do not know the writing, Aspasia.' 

" < Ah ! then shall I open it ? ' 

" * Certainly ; if you choose.' 

" * You seem so perfectly innocent,' replied she, * that I have 
lost all curiosity ; ' and she gavd me the letter. 

" I broke the seal. The writing within was Churchill's ; but 
60 changed ! The truth flashed upon me. ' Churchill is gone I ' 
exclaimed I, in agony. 

" * Oh no ! you may be mistaken ; let me read this letter,' 
said Aspasia, laying her hand upon it. 

*^ ' You ! ' exclaimed I, snatching it as from pollution. 

"I with difficulty read the few first lines. 

^ * I fear I liave not sufficiently prepared you, Dunallan, for 
our long — our last separation.' I could read no farther. I 
looked in dread to the conclusion of the letter. It ended with 
his farewell. * Farewell, my dearest of friends ; before you 
receive this I shall probably know that state where all become 
secret Could I return to convince you of the truth ! Ob ! 
Dunallan, thoughts of you cloud my soul unspeakably more, the 
more real and near an immortal state approaches. Would to 
God I could see you once more ! ' 

" * It may be possible ! ' exclaimed I, rushing past Aspasia, 
who stood watching my perturbed gestures. 

" * Where do you fly to, Edward ? ' exclaimed she, seizing 
my arm. 

" I flung her from me and hurried, almost distracted, to my 
lodgings. 
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" In a few minutes I was on the road to Chnrchiirs. The 
horses flew along as rapidly as possible; yet I urged on the 
men with a Vehemence that seemed to terrify my servant, 
whom I had ordered to accompany me, without telling him the 
cause. I told him, and the poor fellow's grief was so great as 
to attract my notice, even at that moment He had been with 
me ever since I went to college ; and, like every one else, loved 
Churchill with a warmth which no other being excited. 

" I shall not describe my misery during this journey, my 
dearest Catharine. I travelled on in this wretched state, with 
all the rapidity possible, till near sunset on the second day, 
when we arrived at the village near Churchill's residence. I 
stopped to inquire the way to it ; an old man approached the 
carriage, and j)utting his head close to the window, asked, in a 
respectful but melancholy tone of voice, if I had meant to go 
there ; * For, perhaps you do not know, sir, the family are in 
great distress.* 

" I could not speak ; -my servant asked, * Is !RIr. Ghurchifl 
gone ? ' 

"'No; but ' 

" I got out of the carriage ; and, following the old man's di- 
rection, soon reached a house at a short distance. A number 
•of people stood round the gate, and some near the house, their 
countenances expressive 'of the deepest sorrow and anxiety. I 
hurried through them ; a respectable looking elderly woman 
«tood at the entrance into the house^ and answered, in a low and 
•distressed voice, the inquiries of the people. I listened. * Mr. 
Churchill is no better,' I heard her say. I told her who I was, 
and asked if I could be admitted to see him. 

" She looked at me with surprise, and then conducted me into 
a small parlor near the door, where, in a short time, a youth 
came to me who resembled Churchill, but whom grief seemed 
to render unable to speak. He motioned me to follow him, and 
we entered the room where my friend lay, pale and emaciated, 
but his countenance expressive of the elevation and peace which 
reigned within. I stood still and gazed at him for a moment 
He smiled, and held out his hand to me. 
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^ ^ Be composed, dear Dunallan. I have much to saj 
to you. I entreat you, do not rob me of the little strength 
left me by exciting any emotion. Will you leave us for a 
short time, my dear madam ? ' said he to a lady who sat by 
liis bed. 

^ She left the room accompanied by the youth. Church- 
ill looked after them, and sighed deeply. 'My poor 
mother ! ' ^ 

^I entreated him to prove to me that I had not lost 
his friendship, by sufieiing me, if possible, to do away ally 
thing with regard to his mother which could excite his 
anxiety. 

" He shook his head. * No human power can do away 
what I dread her affection will suffer at my death, Dunallan ; 
but no more of this.' He attempted to regain his composure, 
but could not ; and when I saw him moved, I could no longer 
control my grief, and throwing myself on his bed, gave vent 
to the agony I endured. Churchill put his arm around me, 
and pressed me affectionately to him. For a short time 
neither of us spoke; at last Churchill said, in a low, calm 
voice, 

" * Look, Dunallan, at that scene ! " 

" I raised my head, and turned to where he pointed ; it was 
to the window opposite his bed, from whence was seen a bright 
and glorious sunset. 

" * Well, Chiirchill,' replied I, turning from it, * I see it, and 
I hate its beams.' 

" He sighed deeply. * You hate all light, Dunallan ; you fly 
from it, and in flying from it, you fly from the only source of 
happiness; for a mind in darkness must be a wretched one. 
My friend, will you never believe me ? * 

" * I do believe you, Churchill. I do believe that a dark, and 
gloomy, and guilty mind, must be wretched. I must believe it, 
because I feel it ; but you never knew it, Churchill. You may 
love that light which you yourself resemble. Your " path has 
shone," in the knguage of your Scriptures, "brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day," and must, like that sun, set in 
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glory, without knowing the misery of guilt, or the impossibility 
of returning from it.' 

« * Do you really think me so perfect, Dunallan ? ' 

" * I do from my soul, Churchill. You surely have no fears 
—-no dread. If there is a God, he must reward a life like 
yours with the purest bliss.' 

" * Stop, my friend, you shock me I ' exclaimed Churchill ; 
* let me jtell you why I have no fear — no dread — for my soul 
M in perfect peace, not as you suppose from a consciousness of 
innocence. Had I nothing but that, or even the highest degree 
of perfection to which any human being ever attained, I should 
not feel myself in a state to enter the presence of that Being 
^hose character is described in revelation. Our ideas of per- 
fection, my dear Dunallan, are miserably low and erroneous. 
We form them from comparing human beings with human 
beings, not from comparing our heails and lives with those pure 
laws which revelation teaches are the only standai-d of per- 
fection. To that standard which reaches the thoughts and mo- 
tives of the inmost recesses of the soul, no being ever attained. 
My heart and life, my dear Dunallan, cannot bear to be tried 
by that standard, and from such a trial I should shrink without 
a ray of hope. No heart, no life can bear it, but His, who 
descended from heaven, and took our nature, that he might in 
our place fulfil, in heart and life, every precept of that all-per« 
feet law. He it is, Dunallan — He who offers his salvation to 
you — to me — to all who ask it, who, while on our earth, used 
this touching style of reproach : " Ye will not come unto me 
that ye may have life." He it is in whom is all my trust — all 
my hopes of happiness, and of complete freedom from every 
taint of mortal impurity. I long to know that state, Dunallan. I 
long to put off this weak, sinful, dark mortality, which separates 
jny soul from Him who is near me, and around me, and within 
me : Ilim, whom having not seen I love, and feel a joy in lov- 
ing tliat is unspeakable ! ' He seemed lost in his own feelings, 
and his fine countenance looked more than human.* 

" * Can this be delusion I ' thought I, as I gazed at him. He 
aoon recollected himself. 
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*^ ' Dunallan/ said he, ^ do joa still admire the morality of the 
New Testament?* 

«ado, Churchill' 

" * And his character who is there described? ' 

** * Most assuredly I do/ 

^ < Then, Dunallan, answer me candidly ; why ore you not a 
Christian ? ' 

^*- 1 hesitated. ' I do not say, ChurchiU, that I am not a Chris- 
tian ; but, indeed, if the morality of the New Testament is 
necessary to being one, I may fairly own, that to me it is im- 
practicable/ 

^ ' It is necessary, my friend, but it is so as an effect : the 
great end of Christianity is to purify the heart, to renovate the 
powers of the soul, and to give a new principle of life; but we 
most believe in Him who is the source of this principle of life ; 
¥re must come to Him to receive it, before we can obey the pure 
precepts of Christianity ; just (as He himself illustrates the sub- 
ject) as the branch must receive nourishment from the vine 
before it can produce fruit If you really believe in Him you ' 
must love Him ; and if you love, you will, you must obey ; but 
the love and obedience are both his gifts.' 

" * My dear Churchill,' replied I, * I wish from my inmost 
soul I could comprehend you, but I do not — I cannot — and 
you are exhausted ' (for a hectic flush glowed on his cheek, and 
he spoke with difficulty). * Spare yourself, my dearest friend ; 
just prescribe to me ; I promise to do whatever you desire me, 
if a being so weak dare promise. I shall not return to Aspasiu 
— that charm is, I hope, broken forever.* He pressed my hand 
in his with affectionate warmth. 

" * Dear Dunallan, I trust implicitly in every promise you 
make at this moment. You remove the only real grief which 
embittered my last moments. Promise me, also, to read this 
volume,' added he, laying his hand on a Bible which lay on his 
bed, * promise to read it with attention. I have constantly 
thought of you while reading it, ever since I knew you, Dun- 
allan. You wiir find that I have attempted to finswer thoiie 
16 
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objections which I supposed might ftrke ib jour mind/ the 
book was interleaved, and full of his writing. 

" * What unwearied friendship ! ' exclaimed I. * Oh, Church- 
ill, what will life be withoot it ? ' 

^ He was moved, but struggled to suppress his emotion. I 
felt an indescribable desolation at heart 

" * One duty I must remind you of,' said Churchill, after a 
short pause. ' Poor Aspasia I ' I gazed at him — he continued, 
looking steadfastly but mildly at me. * You ought not in reality — 
in justice, to regard her with any feelings but those of pity. 
Your education, my friend, made it impossible for you to be so 
guilty without remorse and misery. Aspasia seems to be 
insensible to the nature of her crime. Her mind appears to be 
in utter darkness — and her heart follows the bent of its passions, 
without any check from a conscience in which there seem^ to 
be no light, — at least this is your description of her, Dunallan ; 
if it is just, I fear there is little hope of reaching that conscience, 
while she is sun-ounded by the illusions of flattery ; — but whea 
her day of adversity comes, my dear Dunallan, remember that 
her soul, too, is immortal ; and that as you have assisted ia 
drawing her into guilt, every consideration binds you to leave 
no means untried to save her from destruction. Perhaps her 
separation from you may prove that day of adversity to her: — 
you ought to rejoice if it does, provided she returns to virtue, 
and if you can be the means of showing her the path to it. I 
hope, Dunallan, you will soon learn this secret yourself; — I 
hope you will soon know Him, whom to know is eternal life — 
whom to know is rest, purity, peace, light, happiness, inexpres- 
sible ! inconceivable ! ' He seemed again lost in feelings, which 
appeared too powerful for his weak frame, and which gave hi* 
countenance an expression of joy so heartfelt, and of peace so 
profound, that I felt almost willing at that moment to suffer the 
beloved spirit to depart. His eyes again fell on me, and he 
smiled with his usual sweet serenity. 

** * My dear Dunallan, I cannot describe to you the happiness 
I enjoy at this moment.* 
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•**And yet, Churchill, you seem to be in pain, and breathe 
with much difficulty ". 

** * Oh I that is nothing ! ' interrupted he, * let my breathing be 
still tighter, and ray pulse flutter on; I now wish for no delay* 
There was but one tsare which hung so heavy on my soul, I 
shrunk from death. I had not faith to cast it on His mercy, 
who in this precious volume invited me so to do ; and He has in 
His gentleness condescended to show me ere I depart, that he is 
the hearer of prayer. . My beloved Dunallan, you were that 
painful, heavy care, and you have been brought to me. You 
have promised to abandon that course which was leading you to 
everlasting darkness. You have promised to study this volume, 
which will guide you to that state to which I now hasten. I 
have no farther fears. My gracious, my glorious Master will 
accomplish the renovation of your spirit. We shall meet in 
his kingdom. Tell my dear Walderford all this. He laments 
4hat he cannot be with me ; tell him I die in perfect peace. 
My mother has placed the treasures of her heart in heaven ; her 
earthly provision is sure, — she will lead her children in her 
steps. I know who is to be appointed to succeed me in the 
charge of my people. I know he will feel a still deeper interest 
than I did in their everlasting concerns. My friend is reclaimed I 
Gracious Lord, I thank thee i ' He sunk back quite exhausted ; 
I thought he was gone, and rang violently, then raised and sup** 
ported him on my breast 

^ His mother entered, accompanied by a woman whose coun- 
tenance expressed the deepest grief; they were both greatly 
alarmed ; but though Churchill could not speak he smiled, and 
motioned to them to approach. 

" * Let me relieve you,' said his mother to me. * No, no,' said 
Churchill, faintly ; he seemed pleased to lean his head on my 
breast He took his mother's hand, and tried to speak, but 
could not 

^ * You need^ repose, my dear Edmund,' said she. 

*' * I feel repose,* replied he, in a low voice. 

•** Thank God, you always do,. Edmund.* 

** * Suffer me, dear madam, to watch his repose,' said I, dread- 
ing to be torn for a moment from him. 
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^ She looked at me, and then at him, and attempted to smile, 
but burst into, tears. 

" * I beliere I must be left with you, nurse,* said Churchill to 
the woman who had entered with his mother, * and attempt to 
recorer a little strength for one more evening service with joa 
all.' 

^ I reluctantly yielded my precious charge, and followed Mrs* 
Churchill to an apartment where her family were assembled. 
It was a numerous one ; the youth whom I had already seen, 
and six boys and girls still younger* 

^ * Are aU these the brothers and sisters of Churchill 2 * 
asked I. 

" * All but this boy/ replied Mrs. Churchill, * he is my child, 
and Edmund's brother by adoption: he is an orphan.' She 
introduced them all to me by name. ^Edmimd has been 
brother, and father, and tutor, and iriend, to them all,' added 
she* # 

"Mrs. Churchill spoke with composure, but the childrea 
could not restrain their feelings. George, the eldest, left the 
room ; and the orphan boy ^^irew himself on the floor, and hid- 
ing his face, wept bitterly. ' . 

"*Poor George,* said his mother, *he can appreciate hi» 

brother's character; I know not how he will bear -.' She 

stopped ; but recovering herself, said, ' God can give strength, 
suited to our day of weakness.' 

^ Grief soon does away all ceremony ; we were in a short 
tnne perfectly intimate, and I felt a sweet pleasure in having- 
tlie little brothers and sistera of Churchill in my bosom, and 
hanging upon me. Mrs. Churchill spoke ^te freely to me; 
and when George returned, and saw that we all wept, he staid 
and gave vent to his grief also without control. 

**Churfthill soon sent for us^; his countenance brightened ott 
our entrance, but he appeared extremely ill. All gathered 
round his bed, and the children seemed to have tl^eir particular 
places near him. The youngest slipped down from my arms^ 
climbed upon his bed, and getting as near hkn as she could, put 
her little face close to his* He smiled^ and kissed the little tobj 
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cheek, tlicn looked round on all the children with an expression 
of melancholy pleasure. The servants entered, but turned 
awaj their faces when ihej saw the pale looks of their young 
master, and the little head * that leaned upon him. His poor 
nurse sunk upon her knees, and concealed her face upon his 
bed. Mrs. Churchill, pale as marble, sat with her eyes fixed 
upon. her son. He, with great difficulty prayed a few short but 
fervent sentences for those around him, then looking at me, and 
&intly smiling, he said : 

" * I cannot express what I wish.' Then telling George what 
part of Scripture he desired to have read to him, he looked for 
a moment, at his mother, then at the children, and then at me. 
I held his hand in mine; it was cold, and the pulse fluttering. 
He pressed mine feebly, then turning away his face, laid his 
other hand on his eyes, and seemed to listen with the deepest 
attention. When George read that passage from our Lord's 
.prayer on the eve of his suffering, * Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, * Church- 
ill raised his hand for a moment from his face, and looked 
towards heaven. A smile of rapture was on his lips; he again 
'covered his eyes : George read on in a broken voice, but he 
betrayed no farther emotion. His hand at last fell gently from 
his face. Mrs. Churchill uttered a scream of terror on seeing 
the pale and fixed look ; he did not hear it ; the pure spirit was 
at last free. 

" I will not, my dear Catharine, describe the scene that fol- 
lowed — indeed, .1 cannot. Mrs. Churchill was a Christian, and 
had the supports of one. I had no supports, and nature and 
reason yielded for a short time to the agony of my feelings ; 
Ihank Heaven, it was but for a short time. 

^ It was morning when the confusion of my ideas began to 
^subside, and the dreadful truth gradually returned to my recol- 
lection. I started from the bed where I had been laid, and 
perceiving my poor worn-out servant asleep, I softly leflt the 
xoom, determining once more to look on that beloved coun- 
tenance, in which I had so long read the soul of ChurchilL I 
aaw a door half open, and entered the room ; but could scarcely 

16* 
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believe I was in the apartment of my departed friend. There 
was none of the mockery of death, all was as if nothing unusual 
had happened. A window was open, into which had strayed 
the flowering branch of a white Klac that grew against it, aud 
now filled the apartment with its perfume. I hoped I had only 
been dreaming of misery, and a])proached the bed* The cur- 
tains were closed ; but, on gently drawing them aside, I felt the 
reality of my wretchedness when I discovered Churchill's 
mother leaning over his pale corpse. She started on seeing 
me, but held out her hand >vith a smile that resembled Church- 

iirs- 

" * He is still himself,' said she, turning again to gaze on his 
countenance; *how placid! how profoundly peaceful! I would 
not bring him back for a thousand worlds. Oh God, only 
permit me soon to follow him ! Yet I am wrong in this wish: 
but I feel so helpless now when that countenance which used 
to animate my heart is so still ! ' she shuddered ; * Oh God, sup- 
port me ! ' 

" I shall not attempt to describe the day that followed this 
morning, my dear Catharine, nor the waking of the morning 
afler. Mrs. Churchill's composure, when' I met her on the 
second morning, surprised me. It was at the door of my 
friend's apartment : she had locked it, but held the key to me 
smiling faintly. 

" * You wish again to view that forsaken cottage of clay ; the 
spirit is now gone, indeed ! we must form new ideas of his state, 
and learn how to follow him there. May God give you the 
support he has bestowed on me,* added she, * it is sufficient even 
for the widow and the childless ! ' 

** There was an expression almost of delight in her counte- 
nance as she spoke. 

** ' Will you join us soon ? ' she asked, as we parted ; I prom- 
ised, and left her, almost deprecating any support, which seemed 
to me so unnatural. 

" * And can the mother of Churchill so soon desire to mourn 
without the bitterness of grief for him ! ' thought I, as I entered 
his silent room, and, with a sickness of heart, uncovered the 
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pale face of my friend. She had said right ; the impression 
of his exalted spirit had lefl his earthlj tenement ; the features, 
though still beautiful, bore only the straitened character of 
death. I remained contemplating his changed countenance 
with the most wretched and gloomy feelings, till I was inter- 
rupted by some one tapping soflly at the door of the room. I 
went to it, and found one of the little sisters of my friend. 

" * Mamma sent me to fetch you,' said the little thing in a 
whisper ; but though there was an expression of concern on her 
infantine countenance, it bore the bloom of health and peace, 
and she smiled when she invited me to go with her. 

" * So you also have learned not to feel, little creature,* said I 
reproachfully to the child, and putting away the little hand she 
had laid on mine. She looked hurt and abashed at my reproof, 
but said nothing, and lingered behind me. After going a few 
steps I tamed to make up for my harshness to the sweet child. 
She had stolen into her brother's room. I softly followed, and 
perceived her, with an expression of fondness, press her little 
cheek to his. 

" * So you still love your brother,* said L 

" * This is not Edmund now,* replied the child ; * Edmund is 
in Leaven, and this is only the house in which his soul lived ; 
and mamma says this body must be laid under the turf and 
flowers beside papa's, to sleep for a long, long time, till papa 
and Edmund return to them again, when they shall awake and 
go to heaven too, and Edmund is quite, quite happy now.* 

" ' And was Edmund not happy before ? ' asked I. 

** The child hesitated, — then said, as if she told me some- 
thing very sacred, and looking mournfully at the pale counte- 
nance as she spoke, — ' I think not quite, for I have seen him 
weep.' 
' *** Weep! 'repeated I. 

'''Yes. When he used to bring me into this room and 
bolt the door, and kneel down, and make me kneel down beside 
liim, and then pray to God; he sometimes wept when h^ 
said, — Oh God ! be a Father to this child, and teach her to 
know thee, — and then he used to take me into his bosom, and 
speak to me about God ; and he used to do this with us all.' 
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"I could not stand this, and exclaimed aloud, *0h! God of 
this bouse, be my God.' I started at mj own prayer ; my 
whole character flashed on my recollection. An adulterer I 
against conviction ; against the strongest remonstrances of hini 
who now lay before me — impossible ! I attempted to ovei> 
come the feelings the innocent recital of the child had inspired, 
and to recall my former opinions respecting Churchill's religion. 
* It was enthusiasm,' thought I, * a happy superstition, natural 
to innocent and glowing minds,' but I could not convince my^ 
self. * I must be laid where he is ere I know ; — and then — 
but whatever is then disclosed, this world is now a hateful blank 
to me,' thought I, as I turned away from the cold remains of the 
being on earth I had most really loved. 

" I joined Mrs. Churchill and her young group. She still ap- 
peared composed ; but when we were all seated as she wished, 
and she attempted to preside as usual, her composure entirely 
forsook her. She struggled, however, with her emotion, and at 
last so far overcame it as to do all she wished, though she spoke 
none. 

" After an almost untasted breakfast, mixed with tears, and 
audible sobs, Mrs. Churchill, pale as death, and scarcely daring 
to trust her voice to say a few words, gave each of the children 
.some occupation necessary in their mournful circumstances. 
She then lield out some letters to me, and said hurriedly, 

***Will the task be too painful? I cannot answer all the 
letters and inquiries I have received. Will you assist me ? ' 

" I immediately took them, and sat down to my melancholy 
task. I was surprised at tlie number, and deep interest of the 
inquiries respecting my departed friend. How could he in that 
jemote comer, and in so short a time, have acquired so many, 
and such warm .friends ? How could he have obliged so many ? 
for each letter expressed the deepest consciousness of obligation, 
as well as the most earnest anxiety for his recovery. 

*^ * Before Mr. Churchill came to this neighborhood,' said 
one, * I had sought for happiness in vain. The phantom still 
seemed at a distance, though I imagined that I possessed all 
that was necessary to bring it to my bosom. He taught me 
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where to seek it, and how to find it, and now I thirst after a 
delusion no longer, but possess the realitj, or at least know its 
source.' 

" * Mr. Churchill,' said another, * though young enough to be 
mj grandchild, is my spiritual father ; and is he to go before 
me ! Would to God I might lay down my useless age in the 
grave, to preserve him to his family, and his people I but our 
irreparable loss will be his unspeakable gain.' 

^ * Assure Mr. Churchill,' said another, * that his unwearied 
kindness and forbearance and gentleness, has not been so en» 
tirely thrown away on me as I fear he suspects. He knows I 
love him ; but he thinks I hate the strictness of his virtues ; 
but it is for them I really love him ; and though he knows it 
not, he has never recommended a book to me that I have not 
read with* my deepest attention ; nor warned me against an 
opinion that I have not immediately suspected its soundness ; 
nor given me an advice that I have not at least attempted to 
follow ; nor a reproof that did not bind my affections closer to 
him.' ^ 

" Such passages were in every letter. Many seemed to bo 
from people of the lower classes. Mrs. Churchill wished them 
all to be replied to respectfully and kindly ; and that those who 
had. so highly valued the principles taught by her son, should 
be made acquainted with their complete efficacy, in supporting 
him through his last moments. 

" This was a painful day ; I would have shrunk from every 
thing but indulgence of my grief; but I felt ashamed of being 
weaker than the mother who had lost her support, and first 
earthly hope : and was left to stru^le alone with both grief 
and cares. She gave herself no indulgence. 

" On the fourth day my belove'd friend's remains were laid in 
the grave — a scene so mournful, I do not wish to recall it; yet 
it showed me still more fully how Churchill had been beloved. 
Indeed this impression is almost all I recollect ; for in attempt- 
ing to suppress my own emotions before so many witnesses, I 
was incapable of observing what passed around me. One cir- 
cumstance I will recalL When the service was over and the 
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coffin was lowered into its narrow house, an old man, with liis 
graj head uncovered, read aloud what was marked on the lid-^ 
* Aged twenty-four,' and clasping his withered hands, ^xckimedi 
^ He is laid low, and an old cumberer of the ground is 1^ I 
But thou doest all things aright/ added he, raising his eyes 
dimmed with tears to heaven. Poor George, the brother of my 
friend, whose composure hitherto had surprised me, at the esc* 
clamation of the old man, joined to the chilling sound of the 
mould thrown on the coffin, fainted, and fell lifeless into my 
arms. The poor youth was carried away, but I could not go 
until I had seen the last melancholy duties concluded. When 
all was over, a young man, of very graceful appearance, whom 
I had not before observed, approached, and with a look of much 
emotion and concern, offered his arm to me. I felt very faint, 
' and kindly accepted the stranger's kindness. We lingered at 
the grave after all was finished, indeed every one seemed reluc- 
tant to leave the spot At last we slowly turned from the nar- 
row abode of my friend, my counsellor, my all. The young 
stranger walked with me to the entrance of Mrs. ChurchiQ's 
house. He inquired with great interest about her, and her 
young family ; and attempted to say something regarding his 
acquaintance with Churchill, but was soon too much affected to 
proceed. On taking leave, he named himself to me — the Mr 
Clanmar, whom, my dear Catharine, you are acquainted with. 
We had known each other as children, but since that time we 
had not met. He was now on a visit to a maternal uncle 
in that part of England. His manners and sympathy were 
pleasing to me, .and we parted mutually desiring to meet again. 
" I had nothing now to detain me at — ■ — , but an earnest de- 
sire to be useful if possible, to the mother of my friend. She 
was perfectly open with me on every subject: but though I 
^ound that the independence Churchill had deemed secured to 
his mother, was extremely limited, her spirit was too like that 
of her son for any one to presume, even to insinuate a wish to 
interfere, in her private concerns. She saw, however, that I 
was dissatisfied with what she told me of her circumstanoes and 
future plans, and said, smiling sadly — 
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** * You will often, I hope, Mr. Dunallan, be able to judge for 
yourself, whether we are comfortable. You, I am sure, will 
not forget us. Perhaps,' added she, * you think me proud. I 
read in your countenance that you do, and I fear I must confirm 
you in that opinion of me, when I assure you nothing would be 
more painful to me, than any attempt, either open or disguised, 
to deprive me of that feeling of independence, which perhaps I 
value too highly, but which has been made dear to me by pecu- 
liar circumstances. You, Mr. Dunallan, will not condemn me, 
I believe, for having preferred these circumstances to any other, 
with such a companion as Edmund's father, when I tell you that 
your departed friend greatly resembled, and, excellent and 
amiable as he was, did not excel that father in any quality of 
tlie head or heart I married Mr. Churchill, not against the 
consent of my family, for he would not have married me on 
Bucb terms ; but their consent was mixed with disappointment 
and pity, and dread of our becoming dependent. Thank God that 
has not hitherto, in the slightest degree been the case — less so 
than even those very friends have wished. * They asked my 
children fix)m me, when they saw them so lovely and engaging. 
They wished to adopt our Edmund, but his father would never 
consent to part with one of his treasures, or for any worldly 
advantage remove them from the influence of those principles 
which he thought more valuable than all that the world offered 
without them. Edmund pursued his father's wishes — indeed 
they were his own ; and to this moment we have been wholly 
independent of friends. I wish to continue so, I trust I shall 
be enabled to lead my children aright. This now is the use of 
my existence. Whenjt is accomplished, I shall be permitted to 
depart, and be with those who have the best and greatest shard 
of my poor affections.' 

" I could say nothing to all this. There remained only one 
means of showing my love and esteem for my departed friend, 
— the poor consolation of marking the spot where he lay ; and 
even this was denied me by the affectionate ardor of his pa- 
rishioners, who iad requested his mother's permission, on the 
day of his funei*al, to erect a monument to his memory and use- 
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fulness among them ; and I was onlj permitted to be a sharer 
in this last tribute of affection. 

" I prepared to leave and to go, I knew not whither ; and 

I cai-ed not I detested the idea of home, and determined not 
to go where it was possible I should meet Aspasia. All other 
parts of the creation were alike to me. Clanmar was much 

with me the few days I remained at . He, however, had no 

power as yet to engage my attention or affections. I became 
every moment more abstracted, and only longed for solitude 
wherever I could find it. Clanmar wished to travel. He pro- 
posed it to me. I liked the plan, because I would have liked 
any change ; but the idea of his being with me did not please 
me ; yet he was so feelingly attentive to me, so considerate and 
indulgent to my humor, that I could not help being grateful, and 
agi'eed to do as he wished. He seemed delighted, and imme- 
diately set off for London to make every necessary preparation. 
I took a melancholy leave of Mrs. Churchill, and her sweet and 
intei*esting family, the night after Clanmar's departure, and left 
her house very early in the morning after — a beautiful morning 
in spring. All was in complete contrast to my feelings — all 
looked smiling and gay. The fields were fresh and beautiful 
The birds, the children, as I passed their cottages, all seemed 
only awakened to happiness. Even Churchill's grave, when I 
went for the last time to lay my aching head and breast upon it 
was gilded by the rays of a bright morning sun ; but no gloom 
was ever near him. 

" It was towards evening when I stopped at a small inn in the 

little town of . My thoughts during this solitary day had 

been most painfully gloomy. Like all who are young in mis- 
fortune, I felt as if heaven had marked me out for suffering ; 
and the gay appearance of nature around me seemed to mock 
at the grief that was inflicted : while recollections of Churchill, 
his ardent affection, his wise and gentle admonitions, his friend- 
ship so tried, so perfect, lost to me for ever, overwhelmed my 
exhausted and rebellious spirit. , 

" Gloomy and miserable, I followed my conductor to a little 
parlor of the inn, and desiring that I might not be disturbed, 
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continued to pursue mj wretched thoughts. The noise of the 
house did not interrupt me, but that of a carriage driving 
rapidly into the court did. I dreaded meeting any one I knew, 
and impatiently approached the window to discover if I had 
any cause for this fear. It was an open carriage, in whidx 
there were two ladies and a gentleman. One lady's face wa^ 
turned away, hut I knew the figure loo well, and started back 
from the window.' It was Aspasia. 1^ cannot describe the 
confusion of my feelings — my promise to Churchill — recollec- 
tions of Aspasia — friendship — honor — tenderness — yet my 
first impulse was to fly from her. But I dared not venture to 
pass near her carriage. I had promised never again to see 
her. The expression of heavenly joy which animated Church- 
ill's countenance when I made tliat promise, was again before 
me, and the scenes that followed. I became calm, and deter- 
mined to remain where I was till she departed, and then hasten 
to where I should have no dread of ever beholding her. I 
waited in anxious expectation to hear the carriage drive away, 
but in vain; and I began to dread an intention on her part 
to remain at the inn during the night, and determined, should 
that be the case, to leave the house as soon as I possibly could, 
without being seen by Aspasia. But a more severe exertion 
than flight was destined for me. Ailer listening anxiously to 
every sound, for what appeared to me a tedious length of tim«, 
my servant entered, and presented me with Aspasia's card, 
saying, 'The lady was in a parlor below, that she could only 
stay for a few moments, and desired to see me.' 

" ' And who informed the lady that I was here ? ' asked I, 
angrily. 

** She had seen my servant and recognized him. 

^I felt myself a coward. I dared not go to Aspasia. I 
dared not trust myself to see her ; indeed, I had promised I 
never would. I could not send, a message. I dreaded the 
effects should I suddenly break to her my intention to part 
from her for ever. I hesitated in a state almost beside myself, 
but hearing a noise below, and dreading that she herself might 
come in search of me, I desired my servant to admit no person 

17 
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whatever, and hurriedly wrote the following few word* to . 
Aspasia: — 

***i cannot see you, Aspasia. If you knew how I am 
changed you would not wish to see me; iriy most ardent 
desire is, that you should forget my miserable existence. I 
shall soon write to you more fully — quite fully, la the mean 
time spare me.* » 

'^1 sealed my note and sent it, desiring my servant to follow 
me as soon as he could get horses, and determined to leave the 
inn on foot to escape the possibility of meeting Aspasia. I 
had to pass the parlor where she w^, and appix)kched it 
softly. What poor and shHnking creatures guilt makes u^! 
I heard her voice exclaim, 

" * What ! a note ! where is Mr. Dunallan ? ' 

" * Gone, madam/ replied my servant. I started at the tappy 
iilsehood. 

" ' Gone ! gone ! how ! impossible ! * exclaimed Aspasia. 

"'My master has left the house on foot,' replied my ser- 
vant, whom I never before detected in a falsehood, * and has 
ordered me to follow with the carriage as soon as I can get 
horses.' 

"I thought Aspasia liad returned into the parlor, and ap- 
proached soflly to pass the door ; she stood in the entrance, a 
little turned from me, and was slowly reading my note. I 
advanced another step; she started, aiid turned around; I 
stopped, as if transfixed to the spot ; she became deadly pale, 
but with a look of disdain, waved her hand for me to pass, 
then regarding me more fixedly, heir countenance softened into 
an expression of pity and tenderness. 

" * How changed indeed ! ' exclaimed she, looking earnestly 
at me, and then observing my deep mourning, She turst into 
tears. 

" ' Forgive me, Bunallan,' said she, *but why do you shun 
me ? Do you think I am only formed to amuse you in the day 
of prosperity? You do not know me, Dunallan/ added she, 
passionately. *I do know you, Aspasia,' replied I, scarcely 
daring to trust myself to look at lier; *I know you are too 
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Y^oble^ loo generous, too -but this is not ^ plfice ia M'hi(;h I 

f^n explain myself/ obseryiog people apprqaching> ^Como 
into this room a moment then/ said she* 

t^ * No, no^ I must not, I cannot X shall write 7011 t)^e instaiit 
it is in my power/ 

^.* But when shall we again uaeet, punallan ? ' 

^*1 cannot tell : I will write every thing.' 

■*' * You must not leave me 1 ' exclainjied «he, quite regardlees 
cf tlje people who were collecting near us, *you shall not Je^ve 
me, till you have fixed a time for us to meet again.' 

" * Impossible, I am going abroad/ 

** * Abraad I when ? Do you go alone ? ' asked sh^, eagerly^ 

^ I kne%y not what reply to make, ancj, annoyed by the peopla 
who ga^dat us, I peremptorily ordered them away, then seizing 
Aspasia's hand, led her into the parlor, and said, as coolly an 
I could, ^ I go abroad immediately ; a friend goes with me. Wo 
shall not return for some time* Aspasia, we ought, and we 
n3ust ibi^ each other. But allow me to write, I cannot 
4>pcak.' 

** She could not eiiher, but became excessively pale. 

f* * Farewell/ I attempted to say, but ^uld scarcely articulate 
t^e word. She bowed coldly. I went towards the door, and 
opened it, when I was arrested by a deep sob. I turned round, 
and saw Aspasia just fainting. I flew to her, and received her 
in my arms as she fel]. I gazed at her pale and lovely counte- 
nance as it lay deprived of animation ; * and this is my work ! * 
thought I, ^aud can it be virtue to leave her to suffer? No, it 
is cruel, detestable selfishness.' l laid her on a sofa, and rung 
for a<3sistance, and then, regai>dless of wha.t happened, supported 
the lifeless form iii my arms. The room was socoi filled with 
people, who looked fi;tr^gely at me, but I cared not. The lady 
and gentleman also entered who had been in the carriage w|th 
Aspasia. I knew neither. They looked sui^nsed and alarmed, 
and the gentleman eyed me with looks of suspicion and dis- 
pleasure, and appix)achmg, haughtily offered to relieve me from 
iny charge. 

** • I sludl apply fo.r relief when I wish for it/ replied I, wit^i 
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equal Iianghtincss, *and when I see any one I deem entitled ta 
off ^r it ; ' and then giving orders to those around me to bring 
assifrtance, I continued supporting Aspasia, until the efforts of 
the lady who had been her companion restored animation. She 
opened her eyes, and looked languidly around ; but, at length, 
fixing them on the gentleman, who, after my angiy reply, had 
stood silent at some distance, she started, 

*'< My brother! and where is ,' she did not pronounce 

my name, but, looking eagerly round, she discovered her own 
situation, and whose arms supported her. An expression of 
l>leasure for a moment brightened her countenance, but instantly 
changed to alarm on again turning to the now stem aspect of 
Iter brother. She started from me, and seizing his hand, 

"* Augustus,'^ said she, *I will explain all this to you ; ' then 
turning to me, * No^v, my friend, I shall detiiin you no longer/ 
She seemed anxious I should depart 

" Her brother coldly withdrew his hand from hers, and desir- 
ing every one to leave the room, as there was no farther need 
of assistance, also with a haughty look included me in the num- 
ber. The others instantly obeyed ; I stood still, returning his 
Imughty looks with interest. Aspasia approached me, and, 
with an imploring expression of countenance, *" I entreat you to 
leave me,' said she. 

^ ' Since ^ou wish it I certainly will, Aspasia, but I remain 
here this night ; * and, throwing my card on the table as I passed 
her brother, I slowly left the room. 

^^ When again shut up alone in my apartment, I dared not 
trust myself to think ; but, pacing hurriedly from one end to 
the other of its narrow bounds, rei>eated to myself an hundred 
times, ' The die is cast I my fate is determined ; I cannot draw 
back ! * "When a recollection of Churchill would have returned 
to me, I repelled it with terror ; it brought distraction with it. 
I continued pacing my room, and listening to every noise, as I 
expected a messenger from the brother of Aspasia — but none 
came. Night drew on, and I knew not what to dread or hope* 
I rung for my servant, and inquired if the party still remained 
ia the house. I was answered in the ailinnativc ; that they had 
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coniin^ed shut up together with A&pasia ever since 1 lefl theiOy 
j^nd had given orders tliat they should not be disturbed. It was 
supposed that the j would remun for the night My servant also 
iqformed zne, that the lady who accompanied Aspasi^ was the 
,wife of her brothe^r, Colonel Hartford. I knew the character of 
this lady. I had oflen heard Aspasia speak oi her as one of 
those plain, sensible, correct women, whpm she never could 
;cnake compr^end what she felt on Any subject. J. now begaa 
,to feel for Aspasia inore than for myself. ^W^t might she not 
suffer from an angry brother, and a sister so unlike .herself 1 I 
alniost determined to break in upon theijQ, and offer her my pro- 
.teqtion, but dreaded adding to her difficulties. It was past 
^twelve o'clock when iny servant brought me the following note: 
,";* Colonel Hartford jrequests a few minutes conversation with 
'$lx> Dunallap at seven o'clock to-moirow ^loming. Colonel 
Ilartford is aware that any communication from him to Mr. 
Dunallan would have mutually been more agreeably conveyed 
by a third person ; but the nature. of the conversation he alludes 
to m^es that impossible.' 

'^ I immediately wrote a note consenting to this meeting, and 
.then returned to my miserable thoughts. From lyhat I.had seen 
of Colonel Hartford, J foresaw that a conversation with him 
could only end in a meeting of a more serious nature ; such a 
^me^ting, for such a cause, must for eve,r ruiu.the character of 
Aspasia, and then every law of honor, and of the world I had 
lived in, bound me, should I survive, not to abandon her. I 
groaned in agony as I finished this sketch of the future. 
Churchill's dying words and Ippks had mingled with my 
thoughts, and I again hurriedly paced njy chambtsr, attanpting, 
if possible, not to think at all. I4id jiot go. to bed, for I could 
pot sleep, and I dreaded its quiet. At last I recollected that 
these moments might be the last I should have, as our meeting 
would not probably be long delayed if Colonel Ilar^ord should 
feel as I expected he»would. I wrote to Aspasia, and to my 
father, and to Mrs. Churchill, though the last almost deprived 
xne of my little remaining fortitude. As I finished these letters 
the day began to dawn. It was .a fresh aod b^utiful morning ; 
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and I felt, as it brightened, that my thoughts Only changed front 
the deepest gloom to the most overpowering sadness. That 
sun I had seen gild the grave of my friend the preceding 
Inoming; it might soon also gild mine; and should we then 
meet ? If he had not believed an illusion, — never ! and if ho 
had, all was only uncertainty, and uncertainty brings no peace 
even to the guilty* If I survived, my broken promise to 
Churchill Would live for ever with me; but Aspasia would not he 
unhappy^ and I should at least suffer alone ; each alternative 
shut out all hope of happiness ; I knew not which most to dread. 
At last I yielded to fatigue, and, throwing myself on th^ bed, 
slept till my servant called me to meet Colonel Hartford. ^ly 
short sleep liad revived my spirits, and I entered the room where 
the Colonel waited for me, prepared to meet the haughty and 
threatening looks with which he had eyed me the evening before. 
His back was to me as I entered, but when he turned round, I 
was struck with the change in his appearance ; he was now pale, 
and evidently distressed, though attempting to suppress his 
feelings. After the door was closed, and a short, and, on his 
side, an embarrassed pause — 

"'Mr. Dunallan,' said he, «I am acquainted with your 
character, and think, that in our present circumstances, I shall 
act most wisely by being perfectly open with you.' 

" I bowed, I believe, coldly, for I was not prepared for such 
an address* 

" A slight flush passed across the brow of Colonel Hartford, 
and he stopped and hesitated. * I am not accustomed,' added 
he, a little haughtily, * to ask favors. I do not well know how 
to set about it ; particularly where ' . He stopped. 

"'Where you have been injured,* said L 'Neither am I 
accustomed to inflict injuries,' added I, • and I know not how to 
plead guilty.' 

" Colonel Hartford smiled, though the smile was a sad one. 

" ' I am right, I perceive,* said he, ' and will proceed. Aspasia 
has confessed her affection for you, Mr. Dunallan,' added he, 
looking on the gi'ound and reddening as he spoke, ' but she has 
authorized me to say, that she feels for her family, and will 
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attempt to subdue a passion, the indulgence of which can only 
end in hers and your misery. This, however, I confess has 
been^extorted from her by entreaties, and every possible means ; 
and, I feel too certain, would yield to one wish of yours.' The 
Colonel paused. 

" * What do you wish me to do ? ' asked I. 

" * Mr. Dunallan,' replied he, * I have no reason ia suppose 
my wishes could overcome such feelings as I witnessed yester- 
day. I would appeal to those feelings, and ask you, if they can 
endure seeing the creature you so much love, the victim of 
shame, and remorse, and guilt ? ' 

" I started, for I perceived that Aspasia's brother was de- 
ceived, and supposed her still innocent He ascribed my change 
of countenance to another cause. 

" * I see,* said he, * I speak to one still young in evil as ia 
years.* 

" I shook my head, too conscious of his mistake. 

" * You think not Well, be satisfied with what you know 
of it ; and be assured that guilty pleasures are fatally injurious 
not only to happiness and to respectability, but even to the 
powers of the mind, — to all that is valuable in this world ; and 
if there is another — but I go too far. I wished to appeal to 
your generosity. Aspasia has married into a family very 
different from her own in all their opinions and sentiments, — 
she has too completely adopted those opinions, which are per- 
nicious in the extreme, and her own family are deeply distressed 
on this account, for she is beloved by them all. Were she to 
yield to the influence of the false views of right and wrong 
whieh she has adopted with regard to the most sacred of all 
connections, she would kill a father whose life has been devoted 
to his children, and who could not survive their dishonor. She 
would, — but I shall say no more ; you must understand me, 
Mr. Dunallan ; my meeting you in this humiliating manner, on 
such a subject, must prove to you the extent of the misery I 
attempt to avert.' He turned away almost overcome by 
emotion. 

*'*I do understand you, Colonel Hartford, and shall be 
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equaHy frank Avith you. I cannot promise never again to see 
Aspasia, because I dare not trust my own propiises. You w411 
believe this, when I tell you, that it is not yet a fortnight since 
I promised to the friend 1 most loved on earth, and that friend 
in his last moments, that I would never again see Aspasia : and 
though misery must follow the breach of such a promise, I have 
]i)rokcn it.' 

" * But did you not meet her by accident yesterday ? * 

" * I did ; and attempted to shun her ; but when she iainted, 
and I again found myself near her, I determined to give up all 
rather than quit her. In intention, at least, I have broken that 
most sacred promise.' 

" * Break it no farther, and you will be able to forgive your- 
self,* said Colonel Hartford. 

" * And Aspasia — unfortunate.' 

***I know exactly how you will feel regarding her,' inter- 
rupted Colonel Hartford, ^ but all reasoning must be fabe, Mr. 
Dunallan, which supposes, a life of guilt, can, even in the society 
of the most beloved object, be a happy one. Leav^ Aspasia to 
reflection, and the cares of her family. I assure you they shall 
be tender cares ; and she certainly will be .less unhappy than 
she would be were she guilty.' 

" * I go abroad immediately,* replied I, * that I believe is a 
better security than my promise. One letter I must write to 
Aspasia. If I dared I would say it should be the last* 

" * Mr. Dunallan,' replied the Colonel, * J feel secure of your 
sincerity at least; and see plainly that your own happiness 
depends on your separation from my unhappy sister.' 

" We then parted, and I immediately set off for London. I 
felt as if I had escaped from destruction; yet I deeply blamed 
myself for having . seen Aspasia, at least I might have avoided 
much that had happened ; and I felt all the degradation of 
guilt, when I recollected that I had left Colonel Hartford without 
having undeceived him ; yet this I thought, for Aspasia's peace, 
I could not do. But one crime gradually taints the whole 
character. An adulterer must overcome his repugnance at 
being a hypocrite also. I did feel happier, however, and 
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again dared to indulge in recollections of CliurchiU. I now 
regarded him as almost my guardian angel ; jet I could not 
banish thoughts of Aspasia ; — most painful, sometimes almost 
insupportably painful thoughts, 

*^ In a few days I embarked with Clanmar for Italy. I do - 
not mean, however, my dear Catharine, to describe to you at 
present any of those countries through which I wandered for 
the two following years. My admiration of the beauties of 
nature, and my thirst for knowledge on every subject, did not 
abandon mc ; but they w^ere influenced, for most of that time, 
by the wretchedness of my feelings. 

"We passed the first six months in Italy. Clanmar was, 
for a short time, almost as miserable as myself, but his grief 
was soon over, and he again sought those pleasures and amuse- 
ments, in which a youth of idleness, and complete indulgence, 
had led him to seek for happiness. Yet he never forgot his 
melancholy companion, but sought to draw me into those scenes 
which he found, at least for a time, dissipated his own melan- 
choly; for Clanmar wjis formed for higher pursuits, though 
early neglect had left his uncultivated mind a prey to all the 
impressions it might receive from books that interested his pas- 
sions, or amused his idleness, without informing his mind ; and 
from the scenery of a beautiful country, to which he was exquis- 
itely alive. But Clanmar's amusements and pleasures had no 
charms for mc. Your sex, my dear Catharine, to whom he was 
devoted, I shunned, for I felt a melancholy pleasure in sacrific- 
ing all the fascinations of their society to the recollection of 
Aspasia. I had kept my promise with regard to her, and had 
written but one letter, though her answer to that one had 
breathed nothing but despairing wretchedness. I had been a 
hundred times on the eve of returning to England to offer her 
my love and protection, but was happily deterred by the recol- 
lection of Churchill, and of her brother's conversation with me. 
I however wrote to Colonel Hartford, that he must at least let 
me hear of her, if he expected me to remain at a distance ; and 
he wrote me with extreme kindness, frankness, and feeling. 
This correspondence was the only pleasure of my existence. I 
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wandered from one scene of beaiitifiil ruins in that be:iudful 
CQuntry to another. I inquired into the nature of the govern- 
ment of eadi state, and the /character of its inhabitants ; 004 all 
seemed to be, like myself, the wretched remains of something 
better and gi^eater* ClappnajT's pursuit pf pleasure, at tb^ ex- 
pense of every thing else, at times grieved me, but I felt as il 
it was impossible to decide what was good and what was evil 
The time had been, that I could have expatiated to him on the 
powers of the human wnd, and the ha[^incss tp be derived 
from its cultivation ; but that time was over. I felt my own 
weakness, and pretended not to teach pother. ^ When the mind, 
my deaj* Catharine, is in this weak, and useless, and gloomy 
state, I*belieye it is natural to feci a rebeHious displeasure at 
the Author of our existence ; at least, I felt this to an extreme 
degree. When I beheld the profuse beauty of nature, con- 
trasted with the misery and degrada|tion of tho^^ for whom il 
was created, instead of feeling that it was the effect .(^goodness, 
it seemed derision. I had read the observations on par^ of the 
Bible, which my ever-lanxented Churchill had written for me. 
I was reading attentively the Bible, also, which he liad givea 
me, and because he had Ipved it I Jield it sacred, though my 
mind and feelings still revolted at many parts of it. I, however 
became acquainted with its contents, and with its language and 
style : and had discovei^ed the sources of all Churdiill's peculiar 
opinions. His own observations were short, but powerfully 
convincing. As yet, however, this volume, so p.ri;sed by hiio, 
had no influence whatever pn me. 

"After leaying Itajy^ we went into Switzjerland, and its 
scenery for a time wholly .engrossed both Clanmar^s attention 
and my own. He sought for po other pleasure than that o£ 
contemplating it ; and I, too, for a time forgot all ptlier things. 
Born and reared amidst mountainous scenery, Ihis had an in- 
describable power over us. We thought we pould have 
remained for evei: with ^pleasure among its sublime and varied 
beauties. But Clanmar, in a short time, again longed for his 
usual pleasures and amusements. He went into society in 
search of theni, and Ici^ me much alone. My melaocMj 
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returried^ and I spent eight or nine miiserable months almost 
in solitude. During this time, however^ one cause of my uri- 
happihess was removed, though even its removal left a sting 
of disappbintinent And bitterness. Aspasia had learned to live 
without me, and even td be happy. Colonel Hartford had 
written me regularly, and with the compassionate concern of 
a father; and his last letters had described Aspasia as the 
charm of every society^ by her powers of conversation, and 
other attractive graces. I felt certain that Colonel Hartford 
had always written me the exact truthj and I was forced 
to believe him on this occasion; but though it was a 
relief to me to know that Aspasia was hot unhappy, I also felt 
that now there was not a creature on earth who really loved 
mc. 

" It was at this time, ihy dear Catharine, that my father be- 
canf^ urgent with me to return home. You know, iny sweet 
frieiid, what his wishes were ; and you will now understand how 
little I could feel disposed, at that time, to look for happiness in 
a new attachment, or to h(^e to find that warm and constant 
a^Tection my heart sighed for in any of your sex. I excused my- 
self to my fatheri and left Switzerland to remove rtiyself farther 
from his entreaties. 

** I now endeavored to fotget Aspasi^ and happier feelings 
begian to return. Thoughts of ambition, and a desii'e for dis- 
tinction sometimes resumed their long lost poWer over mc. 
What had I done^' thought I, ' to prevent my aspiring to any 
degree of eminence ? What had I done^ that toy young man 
in my situation, and with my temptations^ would not have done ? ' 
I sometimes felt as if Churchill had led me to think myself more 
guilty than I really had been : but no feeling of displeasure 
j^gainst him ever gained ftdimttaiace twice ; mid whien I thought 
tf returning to th« world imd to iactive life, my consciousness 
of weakness made me desire most jtrnxiously to find sonie prin- 
ciple to goide and strengthen me more powerful tbem any I yet 
knew. 

<* I detfermmedj therefore, to study a^n, and more carefully, 
that ayslem which hlid so completely influenced toy almost per^ 
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feet friend. I shut myself up for this purpose several hours 
every day. I studied with my whole attention, and at last, with 
the assistance of what Churchill had written for me, I became 
master at least of the system of religion which he had drawn 
from the Bible, I had followed him through the whole Scrip- 
tures, and saw .clearly, that this system was supported by every 
part of them ; or, rather, that it was an abstract of the whole 
spirit of those Scriptures. I found that, according to them, man 
was originally created for the happy purpose of knowing and 
serving, to glorify the Author of his existence. All his powers 
and afifections were formed for these Jioble purposes: all his 
felicity was to flow from the exertion of those powers and affec- 
tions to those exalted ends. But man had not fulfilled the pur- 
poses for which he was brought into existence. He had dis- 
obeyed the goodness which had bestowed life upon him, and had 
perverted his power and capacity of choosing for himself, by 
offending in the single point in which it was possible for him to 
do so ; he had chosen to know evil, at the known risk of incur- 
ring the displeasure of God, and he was justly given over to its 
influence. 

. " Thus far, my dear Catharine, I could acquiesce ; but next 
followed, tliat the children of our first, unhappy, rebellious 
parent, inherited his guilt ; and though still in possession of the 
powers and capacities and affections at first bestowed on him, 
these were so influenced by evil, that though still ardently thirst- 
ing for that happiness for which they were originally destined, 
they sought it everywhere but .from its true and only source, and 
therefore were continually disappointed. 

^ Churchill attempted not either to explain or vindicate this 
doctrine, so diflicult i6 comprehend or reconcile to our ideas of 
justice. He found it in every part of the Scripture, and only 
asked the question, * Whether the state of the moral world could 
be accounted for on other principles ? * I supposed he had been 
aware that he could not defend this point, and read on ; but, on 
the contrary, I found that upon these principles the whole sys- 
tem was founded, and every page that followed only tended to 
their illustration. The state of the human mind and heart by 
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nature, I found uniformly represented in Scripture as defective 
in all that is valuable in the sight of heaven, and always .deserv- 
ing <rf its displeasure ; and that deliverance from this displeasure 
is absolutely necessary, before we can be restored to the favor of 
our Creator. , The means of this deliverance, Churchill pointed 
out to me, was revealed in the very beginning of the Scriptures, 
and discovered more and more distinctly down till the coming of 
Him whom, eighteen hundred years after that event, Churchill 
had loved with the real and deep conviction of his heart, as his 
Lord, and Master, and Saviour. 

" This was my beloved Churchill's religion. He, perfect as 
I thought him, regarded his own nature as perverted and de- 
praved, and was fully convinced that he required an atonement 
to expiate his guilt ; a holiness to answer for that law broken by 
bim ; and a new principle of life to restore the affections of his 
heart, and the capacities and powers of his mind to their original 
object and use ; and all these, he had often declared to me^ be- 
fore I had attempted to understand him, he had found in the 
knowledge of that divine Being, who is ' despised and rejected 
of men,' till they have sought happiness everywhere else. 
' But,' he would add, with the deepest emotion, ' none who find 
Him seek farther.' 

" I now knew Churchill's system, and in some degree under- 
stood it, but I knew not how to make it my own. I felt that it 
did account for the state of my mind and feelings. I had sought 
happiness in guilty pleasures, in ambition, and in the study of 
men, of books, and of nature, and I was still wretched, liut 
how was I to find what Churchill pointed out to me? How 
was I to ascertain that all he had felt was not an illusion ? 

" One beautiful evening I had walked out by the lake, my 
thoughts busily occupied with the subject I had been study- 
ing, and from that cause, even more than usually alive to the 
beauty and sublime grandeur of the scenery around me. I had 
got into a solitary recess at the foot of one of the mountains 
which surrounded the lake, and remained long in this favorite 
retreat, sometimes deep in thought, sometimes contemplating 
with rapture tlie varied beauties which surrounded me. The 

18 
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lake in all its splendor lay before me. The sun poured its 
bright rays into its bosom. 

" * Ohi that thy Creator would illuminate mine ! ' I ardently 
$ighed as I gazed on its brightness ; and, bending my knees ^ 
the first time since I hud knelt at my mother^ lap, I bursi 
into ^ars. 

^ This softness was luxury to a heart which had been so long 
embittered and rebellious. 

^ I attempted to pray, but I knew not how. I wished fr(»n 
my soul I could believe the Scriptures, but uncertainty clouded 
my ideas of the being before whom I knelt Yet when I rose, 
tlioi^h light had not been poured into my soul, the calmiiess ai 
least of the l^ke had entered into it. Fix»m that day, my dear^ 
est Ca,tharine, light also began to dawn. I read) I rejected, I 
learnt to pray, and at last found that peace which is psist un- 
derstanding — that source of happiness whi<^ as my friend 
had said, when once found, we seek no £&rther^ The knowl- 
edge of which makes all else in comparison wholly valueless. 

" And now, my dearest, sweetest fHend, you know all the- 
events, and misery which led tp. that change in my opinions^ 
which you have so oilen heard ridiculed. 

" I feel no surprise that it should excite ridicule. IIow ^aa 
I, when I recollect the light in which those opinions I have now 
sidopted once appeared to myself? 

" I have little more to say, my sweet friend. From the time 
J fully comprehended the first principles of the Christian relig- 
ion, every' thing in nature^ every thing in society, every feelings 
and every power of my heart and mind appeared to me in a 
new light ;. but I learnt slowly, and have still much to learn, of 
the extreme weakness and ignorance of the human mind; and 
of the perversion of the heart, and the strength of its passions. 
I have now;, however, discovered the source of true knowledge^ 
true virtue, and true strength. That you, my beloved Catha- 
rine, should also discover thk, is my most ai-dent and constant 
prayer. 

** After I had been abroad about three years, I was called to^ 
England by the melancholy intelligence that my only sister wa» 
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thought dangerously ill. I hurried to her ; but my aunt tsill 
tell you her melancholy story^ my dearest Catharine. I wit- 
nessed in her the powerful and happy influence of those prin* 
ciples I had embraced^ — they smoothed her bed of death. 

" We conveyed her from one place to another, in the vain 
hope that change of air and fecene might restore her, but with- 
out effect. On our return from , we stopped at Mrs. Church- 
ill's^ and there my sister became 6o much worse, that she 
could not be removed. Mrs. Churchill was a mother to her, 
and she remainfed in her house till the last scene was over. 
Mrs. Churchill rejoiced in my change of sentiments, and in 
the cheerful, and at times even joyful resignation of my poor 
sister. 

" Mrs. Churchill's family had improved under her care in 
every way. Greorge was at college, the younger children 
amiable and interesting, and all in the bloom of health, happi- 
ness, and peace. Poor Mrs. Churchill looked wonderfully older, 
grief had made slow but sure ravages in her constitution, re- 
signed and pious as she was. 

** During my stay in England, I met ihany of lifiy former 
friends ; but, in general, we mutually found each other changedL 
"Waldcrford and a few others still retained their affection for me, 
and I became, through Walderford, acquainted iii society in which 
my netrly imbibed principles were understood and valued. 
Among these I formed many friendships ; but an unfortunate- 
wish of my father's made me abandon all the^e, and again lea\^e 
my country. I need not name this wish to you, my dearest 
Catharine ; but I would explain to you why I felt so averse to 
fulfilling it, and niy chief reason was this : — I had learned that 
a promise had been won from you, while a mere child, similar 
to that which my father had obtained from me. I shall tell you 
how I became acquainted with this. For a short time after I 
returrted to England, my sister's illness took a more favorable 
turn, and I took that opportunity to pay an unexpected visit to 
my father. I fouiid him in the same mbst unhappy situation 
in which I had left him, and the more kindly he received me, 
Old the more affection I felt fer him, the more distressing 
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-was it to witness that situation. I had only been one day at 
home, when my father returned to his favorite theme — my 
8e:tling.in my own country. He made me the most extrava* 
gant offers. I endeavored to evade giving any answer ; bat 
that was impossible. At last I said : 

" ' But, my dear father, do you wish to have your eon rejec- 
ted by Miss Dunallan ? You describe her as surrounded by 
the most agreeable admirers. I have no chance in such a 
competition.' 

" ^ Oh,' replied he, * you are safe ; the lady may amuse her- 
self in making conquests, but it is many years since she made 
a promise never to maiTy any man but the one chosen by her 
father.' ^ 

" * Many years I ' repeated I, ' Miss Dunallan is still very- 
young.' 

" * She is,' replied my father ; * but Lord Dunallan has taught 
her to regard her promise as sacred, and she is one of those 
proud spirits who feel more bound by such engagements than 
by the ceremony of marriage itself. There is but one event 
can break this bond,' added my father, * and you will read it there,* 
giving me a letter. 

" It was from your father, my dear Catharine, and its con- 
tents confirmed all my father had said, and declared that the 
only thing which could absolve his daughter from her promises, 
was his permission to make another choice, a permission nothing 
would induce him to give but the certainty that I wished to 
decline the connection. 

" I detested this tyranny, and determined as far as I could, 
consistently with my promise to my father, to give you, my 
dear* Catharine, the power to make a choice for yourself; and 
in displeasing your father by delay I supposed that I promoted 
this plan. 

" After much entreaty I obtained my father's consent again 
to go abroad ; for, determined as he was that I should sometime 
fulfil his wishes, his naturally yielding temper could not resist 
my importunity in asking delay. 

** I will not conceal from you also, my dear Catharine, since 
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I can now with truth say I was deceived, that I disliked 
the character I had heard of you ; and, believing also that 
I should be very little suited to your taste, I looked upon our 
Ufiioti 9iS the begmniif^ of miseiy, so far as domestic 
concerns could produce it, to both of us. I therefore took 
leave of my friends, and my country, and again became a 
w^ndcfrer. ^ 

'^YoOt know, my dearest Catharine, What called mie home 
and what followed. It was during my stay abroad, that, at 
the request of some frientfs in England, I undertook my present 
mission. They knew my wish to remain abroad, and that I 
cared rkft Where, but only lowged to make my existence of some 
use to my fellow^sreatures — ^^ and now I am banished for I know 
'not how long. 

" I hava put you in possession of all my secrets, my sweet 
friend, shall I add this most true one, that during my banish- 
ment, I look forward to your letters, to your promised confidence 
and friendship, as my dearest and most longed for eiarthly pleas- 
ure. Adieu, dearest Catharine ; remember youjf promise of 
perfect openness with your devoted friend, 

E. H. DUKALLAN." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Catbahike had been so completely absorbed while reading 
Danallan^s letter^ that the time had passed away quite unob- 
served She had read it with the most varied feelingss Sonde 
pdkrta she scarcely, even afler' several perusals, understood. 
Conscious of this, she was again searching for those passages, 
when to her surprise she was summoned to meet Mrs. Oswald 
at dinner. She eompHed with the summons, but was so absent 
that she answered at cross purposes whatever was addressed 
to her. Mrs. Oswald at last gave up all attempts at con- 
versation, and continued to eat her dinner' in silence, but soon 
exclaimed : 

18 ♦ 
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' " Oh Stop ! don't eat that, my dear.** 

" Why, madam ? " replied Catharine, starting from her 
reverie. 

" Because, my love," said Mrs. Oswald, continuing to laugh, 
" you have declined John's offer of sugar, and have completely 
covered your pudding with salt." 

^Catharine blushed and joined in Mrs. Oswald's laugh ; and 
during the rest of the time she remained in the dining-nxnn, 
she was tolerably present to what passed. 

After dinner, Mrs. Oswald said she had a short letter to write, 
and Catharine had again engaged herself as deeply as ever with 
the contents of Dunallan's packet when obliged to meet Mrs. 
Oswald at tea. Now, however, there were no servants present, 
and she avowed the cause of her absence of thought. Mrs. 
Oswald seemed to enter quite into her feelings, and, risjng in her 
quick way after tea, said, 

" Good-by, my dear, I shall be busy till we meet at prayers, 
and I believe you will not be at a loss to find employment ; 
whenever you have any thing to say to me, however, remember 
I am quite at your command." 

"Oh, "my dear Mrs. Oswald, I shall have a great deal to say 
to you, but as yet I scarcely know where to begin." 

"I know that, my love, so good-by. I hope, Edward, in 
that letter has made you fully acquainted with all his sin- 
gularities." 

" Not quite; he still refers me to the books he recommended 
to me ; and, though he avows that his intention in thus kindly — 
thus condescendingly, making me acquainted with all his secrets, 
as he calls them, is to describe to me the change that has taken 
place in his opinions, yet when he comes to describe what that 
change is, he does so in a few short sentences." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled, ** that is, indeed, rather provoking, my 
love, and I will not attempt to plead his excuse. You must 
make your complaints to himself." She then left Catharine, 
who returned to her letter. 

"Yes, I must complain to himself," thought she, pleased 
with the idea ; " but what shall I say to many parts of this 
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letter? Aspasia, what ean I say regarding her? Unfortunate 
Aspasia ! *' thought she, sighing ; but, recollecting that she had 
been the means of rendering Dunallan guilty and unhappy, 
and then had forgotten him, she thought of her only with 
detestation ; her idea was painful, and she attempted to banish 
it, but could not succeed. She, howeyer, was quite aware, that, 
in his attachment to Aspasia, contrary as it was to the morality 
of religion, Dunallan had not been more guilty than many 
othei^s who regarded tlieir past lives without any apparent feel- 
ing of self-reproach. Her father, and those friends with whom 
he most frequently associated, had spent their younger years 
together. Some of these they had spent abroad ; and Cath- 
arine had often heard those years of gallantry and dissipation 
recalled as the happiest of their lives. It was true, her pres- 
ence had sometimes been forgotten when the charms of Madame 

de or Lady had been expatiated on with delighted 

recollection; and when her father and his friends had re- 
proached each other, or rather, from their tones of voice, com- 
plimented each other, 

" Ah, Sir Hugh, you were a sad, inconstant fellow ! '' 

"And you, my Lord Dunallan, have nothing to reproach 
yourself with on that head certainly, ha, ha ! " 

"Do you remember that poor devil S , Sir Hugh? 
po you remember how he was managed by his pretty, 
intriguing, little wife, — your hundredth love, as you used to 
caUher?" 

"And whose affections you, my Lord, stole from me. Ah, 
you mean to pay a compliment to the strength of my friendship 
when you recall that story ! " 

Catharine had always been disgusted by such conversations, 
and she loved Dunallan for the misery he had suffered while 
entangled in guilt. She ardently desired to comprehend those 
principles which he described as so powerful, and whose 
influence seemed so delightful — so purifying. She ardently 
wished that she al«o might feel their influence : for she had 
learned to esteem Dunallan's understanding too highly to believe 
tiiat his reason could be subdued by an illusion of his imagina- 
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tkm, which she had supposed the cose with those eiJthttsiastd, 
with whose notiona she had heen led to suppose DunaHan was 
tainted. She h»i read variotis parts of his letter orer many 
times, and sat in deep thought over its cont^rts» Dunallati*^ 
attachment to Aspasia was the padrt of his storj which^ however^ 
lefl the deepest and most tmpleAsing impression, and which still 
recurred when she attempted to fix her thou^ts on other 
subjects. She could not disguke the truth to herself; Dunallan 
had been passimiatelj attached to this woman, who seemed, b^ 
his description, to have been very charming. Catharine si^ed 
when she readied that description ; ** Such powers of €onver»« 
sationl Such grace I Such euhivatkm of mind l** ^Ah!** 
thought she, ''these are the charms which irresistiblj attract 
the heart against its better resolutions! The kmooenee of 
a country education, and of country morals^ must be approved 
ci on cool reflection ; but can reflection guide the heart ? Can 
rel^ion dispose €i the aflections as it pleases ? *' She shook 
her head incredulously Bt the idea : ** or does Dunallan^s reKgicw, 
which seems to consider the human heart so evil, forbid us to 
fix our affections at all on what is so unworthy ? No ; for how 
ardently does Churchill love his friend ! " Catharine had wept 
over Churchill's story^ " Unhappy DunaKan I ** thought she j 
** whHe I supposed him wandering everywhere in search of 
pleasure, regardless of the pain he inflicted on his father, he 
hAs himself been endeavoring to fly from suflTering — and from 
me," she could not help adding. " But he must shrink from the 
idea of ever stgain being attadied Uj any one ; and after what 
he has known of resd aflection, how hatefhl to him must be tlie 
idea of a connection for life with a creature he nay neither be 
able to reason nor moralize himself into loving.^ 

Thus ikr only had Cadiarane arrived in arran^g her idea% 
when agmn obliged to join Mrs.. OsWdd; 

** Welti, my lore,** said that lady, " are you now more recon- 
ciled to Dunallan^ method of ms^King you acquainted wkh his 
sentiments ? ** 

"My dear Mrs. Oswald,** replied Catharine, camestfy, "will 
you be frank with me, and reply to a few questions I wish ex- 
tremely to have answered? *' 
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' " Certainly, my love.** 

** Well, then, my dear madam, tell me first, does your religion 
and Mr. Dunallan's lead you to think everybody bad, however 
amiable they may appear to be ? Do you really believe that, if 
we knew the hearts of every one, we should find them all bad ? 
For this, I think, is Mr. Dunallan's opinion, and I confess it 
appears to me a very shocking opinion." 

" The opinion, as you state it, my love, is certainly not Dun- 
allan's, at least, not exactly so. Such an opinion supposes the 
whole world hypocrites, and those who appear most amiable 
only most hypocritical. This is not his opinion certainly ; it is 
not even his opinion that we ought to form an unfavorable idea 
of any one, but upon the most positive proofs that they merit 
it." 

" Yet, my dear madam, both he and his friend Mr. Chu rchill 
consider the most perfect goodness to which we can attain as of 
no value — at least, so I understand him ; but you yourself shall 
judge of what he says." 

" I am perfectly acquainted with his sentiments on that sub- 
ject, my dear Catharine ; they are my own. It is, my love, in 
the sight of a holy God, that he believes and feels, tliat every 
human creature, however amiable he may appear in the eyes of 
his equally defective fellow-creatures, must ^pear worthless 
and guilty." 

" Worthless ! guilty ! Do you not use very strong terms, my 
dear madam?" 

" No, my dear love^ I use the words of the Bible, which says 
that the human heart is * desperately wicked.* ** 

" Every human heart, madam ? " 

" Yes, my love, no exception is made.** 

" And can you really believe this, Mrs. Oswald, and still love 
your fellow-creatures ? ** 

" My fellow-sinners, my Catharine. My belief of this ought, 
and sometimes does, to a painful degree, increase my love and 
sympathy for them.** 

" But I suppose, madam, the Bible means that, compared to 
the perfection of the divine Being, human nature is weak and 
insignificant" 
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" No, my love ; for, though this is assuredly the case, re- 
proaching us on this account would have heen unjust We oh\y 
deserve censure when we put our powers to an unworthy use, 
not because those powers are weak and limited^ It is a com- 
parison between those rules given us by God in the Bible, td 
direct our conduct and affections, and the manner in which we 
ourselves choose to direct that conduct and those affections, 
which proves to us that we are naturally inclined to act differ- 
ently from the will of Qody and to feel k>ve and hate, and hope 
and fear, for those objects which are totally different from those 
which Grod commands us to love and hate, and fear and desire ; 
but I preach, and will tire you at this late hour.** 

**0h, no, my dear madam, I feel the deepest interest in 
conversation such as this. You seem to think that we natu- 
rally incHne to disobey the commandments of Grod; now I 
think, if I only knew his will, it would delFght me to obey 
it'' 

" And is there any difficulty, my love, in knowing that will 
on every occasion where we have to think or act ? ** 

^ But I am not c<mscious of ever having intentionally acted 
very contrary to that wilL" 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. 

"Why do yQ^ smile, my dear madam?" asked Catharine, 
blushing. 

"Ah, my love, nothing could prove more forcibly to me, 
that you have never attempted to make tliat will the rule of 
your life. Recollect, my Catharine, the first requisition of 
that will, < Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and all thy soul, and all thy mind^ and all thy strength.' 
But good-night, my sweet love ; may you be enabled to fofm 
just opinions on this most imp<M*tant, most interesting of all 
subjects." 

Mrs. Oswald and Catharine tfien parted for the night ; but 
Catharine did not go to sleep. Afler dismissing Martin, she 
again returned to Dunallan's letter; nor did she leave it till 
reminded of the hour by the dawning day. 

Next morning she would gladly have dismissed Martin fbr 
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another hour when she came to call her, but, recollecting 
Mrs. Oswald's smile the night before, she got up, and, though 
languid and unrested, was ready to appear at the hour of 
prayei*s. 

This day^brought anotlier letter from Dunallan. It was 
short and hurried, written ja§t before he sailed, but full of 
such deep and tender concern for her, that Catharine, unable 
to restrain her tears, retired to her own apartment, to indulge 
the mingled regret and pleasure it inspired* ^ Whj did I 
not know him sooner ? ** thought she ; ^ why did I suffer 
prejudice to blind me to his character? How lively, how deep 
must his feelings be, who, in the^ midst of business of such 
importance, can find time to write thus kindly — thus sweetly, 

to a creature whom he can only pity. But perhaps .'' 

She read his short letter again. Every word might have been 
addressed to a sister. It concluded thud: ^ Adieu, my sweet, 
my lovely, and beloved friend.** ** Well, my dear, my excel- 
lent, mj beloved DunaUan," thought Catharine, " whatever are 
your feelings ^or me, the aim of my life shall be to deserve 
your most valued esteem, and when you return,, you may 
perhaps yet be happy in your home." 

With that resolution, Catharine immediately set about that 
exact scrutiny of her own character, and constant attention 
to its improvement, which she thought necessary to fit her 
for a companion to Dunallan. She eagerly began to form 
rules for spending every moment of her time to advan- 
tage, and she determined they should on no account be 
infringed. 

She had, after many alterations and improvements, com- 
pleted this plan, and commenced the occupations she had pro- 
posed for the coming hour; which was to read, with a 
determination to yield neither to fatigue nor dulness, one 
of the books recommended by DunaHan.. She, howeverj 
found it neither duU nor tiresome,, but, on iha confirary, 
was reading wilh very deep mterest, when a. servant came 
to announce two visitors - — Mrs. Ruth ven- and her daughter.- 

^Ilow vexatious! how. troublesome l" exclaimed Catharine. 
**Is Mrs. Oswald wilh the ladies?" 
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" No, madam, Mrs. Oswald is gone out" 

" I shall be with them immediately. How provoking ! " 
continued she, "my whole plan destroyed at once. But I 
know at least bow to prevent very frequent visits,** puttuig up 
her books and. papers, and leaving them with regret. 

Mrs. Ruthven*s appearance §oon disarmed Catharine of her 
displeasure. She was a very fine looking old lady, with a pale 
and interesting countenance. 

"I fear I have interrupted some agreeable occupation, 
Mrs. Dunallan,** said she, afler the first compliments were 
over. 

Catharine hesitated *^I was only reading, madam.** 

" But can any occupation be more interesting ? *' 

Catharine smiled, and confessed that she had indeed been 
very deeply engaged. " I fear,*' added she, " my looks have 
betrayed my want of hospitaUty; the book I was reading 
ought to have inspired me with very different feelings.** 

It was the mild and pleasing expression of Mrs. Ruthven's 
countenance, joined to a maternal kindness, and sweetness ot 
manners, that always reached the heart of the motherless 
Catharine, which so soon brought her to this frank avowal of 
her fault 

Mrs. Ruthven looked fixedly at her for a moment, with more 
than the common interest which beauty and amiable manners 
inspire ; and then sighing deeply, turned her eyes to a portrait 
of the last Mrs. Dunallan, which hung on the opposite side of 
the room. Catliariiie followed her eyes ; she looked for some 
moments, and then sighed, very deeply. 

" You knew that lady, I suppose, madam,** said Catharine. 

"I did, and *' 

" And you remember how different she was from the present 
lady,'* interrupted Catharine, with a playfulness, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent her eyes from filling with tears. 

" I am not yet acquainted with the present l&dy," replied 
Mrs. Ruthven, her eyes also filling, " but unless the promise is 
very false, I must grieve that ray departed friend has not lived 
to possess the one blessing she desired above all others — a 
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daughter. But this is a foolish regret,** added she, smiling 
sadly. "It is many years since I have been in this house," 
continued Mrs. Ruthven, '^but the happiest hours of my life 
were spent in it You will not be surprised, therefore, Mi*s. 
Dunallan, at my wishing once more, before I die, to see it, and 
her who is in future to be its chief ornament and happiness. I 
know you will tire of an old woman, but " 

" Oh ! do not think so poorly of me," said Catharine. " The 
first desire of my heart is to resemble your friend, Mr. Dun- 
allan's* mother. There is no person I have desired so much to 
see, as one who could describe her to me." 

This was a welcome theme to Mrs. Ruthven, and when Mrs. 
Oswald, an hour after, returned from her walk, she was sur- 
prised to meet, at the entrance of the house, Catharine holding 
in hers the hand of the infirm old lady, while she supported 
her with her arm thrown around her waist, and listening so 
eagerly to her as they walked, that she did not even observe 
Mrs. Oswald's approach. 

After a cordial embrace on the part of IMrs. Ruthven and 
Mrs. Oswald, Catharine and her infirm companion proceeded 
in their interesting conversation, leaving Mrs. Oswald to enter- 
tain poor Miss Ruthven, whom Catharine had entirely over- 
looked. 

" I wish once more," said IMrs. Ruthven, " to view that spot 
where my departed friend so often charmed me by her sweet 
and heavenly conversation. She always succeeded in warming 
my cold and worldly feelings by the ardor and purity of her 
piety. Though many years younger than I was, she had got 
far before me in her course. The world had become nothing 
to her, though stiU fitted to adorn it. She knew its vanity, and 
longed to leave it; while she acted as if its duties were her 
delight." 

"But," asked Catharine, "did she not wish to live on her 
son's account ? " 

" He had been taken from her," replied Mrs. Ruthven. " She 
knew his father would leave no attempt untried to destroy the 
early lessons of piety she had attempted to impress on his young 

19 
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mind — this leas her severest trial; but slie liad learned in a 
wonderful degree to join the most unwearied exertions, where 
human exertions could avail, to the most perfect iHibmission and 
confidence in the Divine will, where those exertions were fruit- 
less. ' Perhaps when I am gone/, she used to say to me, ^ Mr. 
Dunallan may think more favorably of my princif^es ; at least 
he will lose his dread of them, and endeavor no farther to 
eradicate the impressions I have attempted to make on the mind 
of my child. I have committed him to God, who, I feel almost 
confident, will answer the prayers I liave offered up, ever uoce 
his birth, for his best interests. God is my witness, who gave 
me tlie desire, that to see him truly religic^^ to see him even 
the most lowly gifled servant of my Lord, would delight me a 
thousand times more, than to see him without religion, the moat 
exalted of human beings. Crod has formed him all that the 
fondest or vainest mother could wish ; and when lus own best 
time comes, he will impart to him that living principle which 
will direct all his powers to the honor and glory of the Giver, 
and then he must be happy/ Her prayers have indeed been 
answered,*' continued Mrs. Ruthven ; ^^ I trust that those £he so 
ardently offered up for you, my dear Mrs. Dunallan, may be 
equally so." 

" For me ! " repeated Catharine. 

" Yes, for you. She knew the plans formed by her husband 
and Lord Dunallan to unite their families ; and foreseeing that 
those plans were likely to succeed, she felt, and prayed for you 
with the tenderness of a mother." 

Catharine was much moved, and walked oa in silence. At 
last, guided by Mrs. Ruthven, they stopped at the very spot 
where Dunallan had chosen to spend his last evening before he 
lefl Ammore. Catharine had visited this spot daily since that 
time — it was indeed her favorite resort ; and when Mrs. Ruth- 
ven stopped, she inquired, with much emotion, " If that had been 
the favorite retreat of ]\fc Dunallan's mother ? " 

" It was her chosen retreat," replied Mrs. Ruthven, " where 
she enjoyed that solitude and communion with heaven which 
were too often interrupted within doors, by the strange caprices 
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of her husband.** Mrs. Ruthven located mournfully around. 
"How lovely! how flourishing!" exclaimed she, "while she 
who planned and arranged all these beauties is '* 

" Is surrounded by what is far more glorious and beautiful 
than this," interrupted Catharine, pressing the hand she held in 
hers. " That reminds me of her," said Mrs. Ruthven, smiling 
Eadly. " She who felt as a mother for you, my sweet young 
friend, hated every thing like gloom ; and used to say to me, 
when overpowered by the lowness of my naturally weak spirits, 
that she would not suffer me to be melancholy when I knew the 
true source of joy and happiness : nor would she allow my 
imagination to follow those I loved to the horrors of the grave, 
when, as she said, I was invited to contemplate them amidst the 
spirits of those made perfect in happiness, as well as purity." 

" Oh ! that I did resemble her," exclaimed Catharine. " I 
must tell you, !Mjs. Ruthven," continued she, " the reason why 
I received you so inhospitably this morning. I had been form- 
ing a plan of life for myself in this solitude, where I am deter- 
mined to remain till Mr. Dunallan's return ; and I had forgot 
that I should have any thing in the world to do but attend to 
this plan, which only included the attempt to imjITove my own 
mind and feelings by the strictest attention to them ; and by the 
assistance of some books recommend4l to me by Mr. Dunallan : 
and my only other intended occupation was to attend to some 
institutions for the improvement of his people, which he trusted 
to me. Now, my dear madam, as I commenced this plan of 
mine, by feeling extremely discomposed on hearing of an 
interrupti<Mi, which I now find was to give me very great 
pleasure, I think my plan must be very defective ; and I should 
greatly wish, if the recollections are not too painful to you, to 
know how your friend, Mr. Dunallan's mother, found time to 
do all she did, for Mrs. Oswald quite discourages me by the 
accounts she has given me. Mrs. Oswald, however, was 
herself early separated by marriage,* and always afterwards 
resided at a distance from Mrs. Dunallan, and only tells me 
what she heard from others." 

" I shall be most happy, my dear young friend, to tell you 
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all }'ou wish to know on this Bubject,** replied Mrs. Ruthven, 
" and I feel grateful for the confidence you have placed in me 
respecting your very natural little disappointment this morning, 
when interrupted by my visit. I admire your design of forming 
a plan. I also very much approve of your intention to remain 
entirely at home during Mr. Dunallan's absence ; so much so, 
that I shall not even ask you to visit me, much as I should prize 
such a visit ; but you must make no exceptions, as you will give 
offence in a country where Mr. Dunallan's family has long been 
one of the first consequence ; but before I go farther, I believe, 
my dear Mrs. Dunallan, it will bo best to tell you frankly some 
things you ought to know. One is, that Mr. Dunallan's religious 
opinions are greatly ridiculed in this giddy and censorious 
country. And another is, that you are universally supposed to 
be shut up here with Mrs. Oswald by his desire, that you may 
in his absence be instructed by her in those dreadfully gloomy 
principles ; and that you are very miserable. I should perhaps 
have shrunk from repeating this silly gossip had I not heard 
from several of the people who had visited you here, that you 
looked very wretched, and seemed sad when they came away, 
but never proposed their staying ; and that you told them, it 
was impossible you should return their visits ; with such moving 
expressions of regret they^were quite grieved for you." 

" How absurd ! " exclaimed Catharine with indignation. 

"I certainly should not have repeated all this, my dear,** 
resumed Mrs. Ruthven, " had I not perceived by your looks of 
perfect health and peace of mind, and from the glow which 
followed the mention of your Mr. Dunallan's name, that it was 
absurd." 

Catharine blushed and turned away. It was painful to her to 
know that she so evidently betrayed feelings which she had not 
avowed, even to herself, did exist 

" Forgive me if I pain you, my dear Mrs. Dunallan," con- 
tinued Mrs. Ruthven ; " but during this dear friend's absence, 
I think I am not mistaken in believing you would be willing, 
even at the expense of being teased with an old woman's 
cautions and advice to preserve his character as far as possible 
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from tbose aspersions which the profession of uncommon 
strictness of principle always provokes, until time, and a 
blameless consistency of conduct, prove tiae sincerity of the 
profession." 

" Most assuredly," replied Catharine, " this would be my first 
wigh. Tell me, only, my dearest madam, what I ought to do. 
Oh ! if you knew how much happiness I already have lost by 
listening to such aspersions ! but that is past. What must I do, 
dear Mrs. Ruthven, to preserve to Mr. Dunallan during his 
absence, that respect, that veneration 1 know he so justly 
merits?" 

** Show, my dear young friend, that yourself feel it," replied 
Mrs. Ruthven, "and that you are happy; and, above all, that 
Mr. Dunallan's strictness of religious principle is respected by 
you ; and as far as you have really adopted his opinions, openly 
avow that you have. I believe, too," added l^Irs. Ruthven, " that 
you must admit a little more hospitality into your plan, rather 
than have Mr. Dunallan considered a tyrant, who has forbidden 
you either to leave home or receive visitors." 

" Oh, yes," replied Catharine, " I shall now receive all who 
choose to visit me, and make myself as agreeable as I possibly 
can ; but then adieu to all my plans of improvement" 

" Why so, my dear ? " 

" Because I could see very plainly that those people who have 
already visited me, only required the slightest invitation to pro- 
long their stay ; and I must either give this invitation in future, 
or confirm the belief that I am imprisoned here by Mr. Dun- 
allan." 

" Well, my dear, but it is possible to do both." 

** True," replied Catharine, " I had almost forgot that you 
were to tell me how Mr. Dunallan's mother contrived to do all 
she wished to do, with so littte timeut her own disposal." 

" Well," replied Mrs. Ruthven, smiling, " I shall begin by 
asking — are you an early riser ? " 

" Sometimes," replied Catharine, " when I have any thing suf- 
ficiently interesting to induce me. At present I am called at 
eight, because I devote half an hour to reading books, chosea 
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for me by Mr. Dunallan, before I do any thing else ; and I neei 
Mrs. Oswald to read to the servants at nine." 

" Well," replied Mrs. Buthven, " Mr. Dunallan's mother only 
rose about an hour earlier." 

" An hour earlier ? " 

" Yes, when in health ; and to this hour, or two hours which 
were her own in the morning, she has oflen told me she owed 
all the happiness she possessed." 

" How so, dear madam ? " 

" I shall tell you, my dear, how she spent those hours — she 
passed them chiefly on her knees — examining her heart in the 
presence of her God — its every motive — its every desire ; and 
comparing these motives and desires with, the will of God, 
declared in the Scriptures, which lay before her always as she 
knelt, she learned that will so perfectly, and the indissoluble union 
between obedience to its dictates, and the peace, and happiness 
of the mind, that she used to say those morning hours were as 
necessary and indispensable to her soul's health, as food was to 
that of her body. Some young people," continued Mrs. Ruthven, 
" who sincerely desire to serve their Creator, give themselves 
much labor, which brings no return of good, by attempting to 
do many things, while they remain ignorant of their own hearts, 
and comparatively so also of the Scriptures, which alone can 
guide them aright in the way of salvation. They read other 
books on the subject, they puzzle themselves with difficulties, 
and they forget that their Lord has said, * Without me ye can 
do nothing.' Mrs. Dunallan, on the contrary, read few books 
on religious subjects but the Bible ; and simply believing its dec- 
laration, that we are incapable of ourselves even to think a good 
thought; and,- on the other hand, believing as simple, the prom- 
ise of a new nature to those who ask it aright, she applied in 
liumble confidence to her Saviour for that new nature ; and 
while thus employing the means appointed by himself — read- 
ing with an ardent desire to comprehend and obey — praying 
for the power — examining her heart and soul in his presence, 
with the single wish that they might be wholly and unreservedly 
devoted to him, she felt that promised peace which passeth un- 
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derstandlng, and cannot be described. She returned to the 
world tranquil and serene — she had reposed her cares on that 
arm which supported the universe — she had fixed her supreme 
love on the same glorious Being — she had implored his aid, to 
preserve her in that line of duty, which was pleasing to himself; 
and, in her continually difficult and trying circumstances, no 
voice for many, many years before her death, was ever heard to 
speak of her but in terms of praise and admiration. It seemed 
indeed as if the promise of the Prophet had been fulfilled to 
her, * Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, this is 
the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, and 
when ye turn to the left.' She was the life of every society, 
though she generally contrived to give a more grave and rational 
turn to the conversation, than many of her husband's friends 
would have relished in another ; but her character was so well 
known, and, at the same time, her anxiety for the real interest 
and happiness of every fellow-creature was so evident, and so 
sincerely earnest, that those who did not abandon their vices and 
irregular habits, yet candidly avowed to her their belief that 
goodness alone could produce happiness, and seemed to feel an 
unaccountable pleasure in describing to her the dark and melan- 
choly thoughts which sometimes embittered th^ir calmer hours. 
In short, my dear young friend, this most amiable of human be- 
ings was so, because she received the power from on high — a 
power which she had learnt so greatly to value, and to connect 
in her thoughts so intimately with happiness, that in seeking the 
one, she felt she was also seeking the other ; and therefore she 
began each day by devoting its first hours to this pursuit The 
events of the day she considered as guided, or overruled by the 
providence of her Grod and Saviour ; and she received what- 
ever was presented to her, of happiness, or disappointment, as 
from a father who knew her nature, upd what is required to im- 
prove it, better than she herself did." Mrs. Riithven paused, 
and looked round at Catharine, who had leaned back while she 
spoke — she was in tears. 

" Why this, my dear young friend ? " 

" I cannot tell," replied Catharine, smiling, and wiping them 
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away, " I really cannot tell ; but I wish I knew the hnppinesB 
of religion : as yet I only know it as a restraint, or, at most, I 
feel admiration for the character of the divine Being through 
the beauties of his creation." 

^ Follow on to know tlie Lord, and you shall know him, my 
eweet young friend," replied Mrs. Ruthven, with great tender- 
ness ; " and believe me, who am a weak-spirited sinful traveller 
to that better country, that the knowledge of Him, even to the 
weakest and most unwilling to trust in his goodness, is a source 
of peace fuid happiness which, though it may not save them, 
through their own weakness and culpable want of faith in his 
promises, from many sins and sorrows, yet is so superior to all 
the world can give, that when once attained, we scarcely need 
any other proof of its being the gift of heaven*" 

" Thank you, my dear madam," r^>lie^ Catharine, ^ I believe 
all you say, and hope I ^all one day imderstand it In the 
mean time, I shall attempt to imitate Mr. Dunallan's angel 
mother, at least in studying the will of Grod on my bended 
knees, the first moments of every day. But here comes Mrs. 
Oswald. We must, my dear madam, resume this conversation. 
«gain." 

" Certainly, my sweet Mrs. Dnnallan, it can scarcely be so 
delightful to you as it is to me." 

Mrs. Ruthven remained two dajra longer at Ammore, and 
Catharine learned much of her character, whose steps she now so 
ardently wished to follow. On going away, Mrs. Ruthven of- 
fered to leave her daughter witli Catharine, to enliven, in some 
degree, a solitude, which appeared to her too severe for one so 
young, and so evidently formed to love and be beloved in soci- 
ety. Catharine felt her kindness, md though Miss Ruthven 
had excited little interest in her feelings, she accepted th« o^v 
with gratitude* But though she attempted to make the time 
pass agreeably to her guest, she could with difficulty at times 
command her wandering thoughts, while conver^g with thft 
amiable, gentle, but common-place, Miss Rudiveo. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The morning afler Mrs. Kuthven'a departure, Catherine was 
called an hour earlier than heretofore, and began that exam- 
ination of her own heart, which she had determined should be 
the first occupation of each day ; but she scarcely knew where 
or how to hegin. She knelt down with the Bible open 
before her, and became overpowered with a kind of awe quite 
new to her. " How very serious is this occupation ! ." thought 
she, when she recollected Mrs. Ruthven's description of the 
manner in which Dunallan's mother had performed it. She 
had examined every motive and desire of her heart, as if in 
the presence of her Creator. Catharine attempted to do the 
same. She read, and prayed that she might understand. She 
ireflected on her past life, and compared it with what she knew 
of the precepts of Christianity, and she saw, that in that pure 
light it appeared only a succession of trifling pursuits, and a 
continued indulgence in all that her heart desired, without any 
reference to the Being who demanded the first place in that 
heart. She rose from her knees humbled and dejected ; and, 
for some days, though she persevered in her morning task, yet 
she felt no increase of happiness ; on the contrary, she was at 
times really miserable. Gradually, however, as she became 
more acquainted with Scripture, she perceived that peace of 
mind did not consist in ignorance of the strictness it required, 
as she had been tempted to think, when, on comparing her 
heart and life with its demands, she found, that the more she 
knew them, the more was she convinced that she never could 
perform them. She had said to" herself repeatedly, *<No 
human creature can; the sincere attempt must be all that is 
required : " but she could not rest satisfied with this conclusion, 
because she could find no satisfactory answer to the question 
which necessarily followed, " Why were rules so impracticable 
given to direct us ? " But as she read on, in simple earnestness 
of mind, the Christian system opened more fully to her 
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understanding. She read Dunallan'd short sketch of its out-* 
lines with the deepest attention: she conversed freely with 
Mrs. Oswald, who greatly assisted her in this search after 
truth. Catharine's was not a mind that could acquiesce 
submissitely in remaining ignorant on any subject that had 
once excited her curiosity : and on one of such vast importance 
as that which now occupied her thoughts, i^e sought informa* 
tion with unwearied ardor, and she gradually, but clearly and 
convincingly, discovered the meaning of those parts of Scripture 
which had at first led her to despair of ever truly becoming a 
Christian. 

" Ah ! my dear ISItb. Oswald," said she, one evening after a 
deeply interesting conversation with that lady, "how well I 
now comprehend tliat passage which you have so often 
attempted to make me attend to in vain, while I was in despair 
at my own weakness, and the strictness of the precepts of 
Scripture. I now see that these pure precepts, that strict law, 
is intended as a 'schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,' without 
whom we cannot perform one of its dictates in a right spirit. 
You at last said, my dear Mrs. Oswald, my true, best friend, 
that experience alone, my own experience, must teach me this ; 
and you said most truly indeed. I see all with a clearness that 
surprises myself. I see that we require an atonement for our 
past lives and for. the evil that still pollutes tlie hearts and 
actions of the most perfect. I feel that we require a new heart 
before we can see this, or be disposed to ask power to obey the 
will of God." 

"Yes, my dear love,'* replied Mrs. Oswald, "my prayers 
for you, Edward's prayers for you, have been answered* 
How will he rejoice to know, that you have thus earnestly, 
thus perseveringly, sought that which it was the first desire of 
his heart you should obtain." 

Catharine sighed deeply, "He would scarcely believe the 
reality, my dear madam, if he saw how little influence it has 
upon me." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled, " He would be satisfied, my love, if he 
saw you, as I see you, struggling against your natural temper 
and acquired habits." 
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Catharine had, indeed, for some time been struggling eon* 
fitantly against ilie most powerful and confirmed of all her 
habits, wiuch was a total indi^rence to all around her, except- 
ing, perhaps, the individual or two who might, among numbers, 
excite some interest in her feelings. She had been so long 
accustomed to be courted and amused hy all, that she absolutely 
Ibrgot the presence of those who did not in some manner 
■excite her attention by their superior powers of pleasing. A 
slight hmt of this from Mrs. Oswald had pointed it out to her 
attention, and made it one of the subjects of her morning 
scrutiny. Ever since her conversation with Mrs. Buthven, 
Catharine had obliged herself to invite those who visited her 
either to remain or return ; and very soon her house became 
the favorite resort of the younger females of the county. 
Catharine was the idol of the day; but this afforded her no 
gratification, because she valued very little the admiration or 
afifection of those with whom she associated, from a sense of 
ilutj. Mrs. Oswald's hint, however, led her to examine into 
the cause of this want of interest in her young fellow-creatures.; 
and this examination led her to discover many hitherto unsu^ 
pected faults in her heart and temper. She watched these with 
increasing care, and her improvement was proportionally rapid, 
and, consequently, her internal tranquillity increased in an equal 
degree. Instead of that lassitude and want of interest which 
hitherto had, at times, accompanied all her pursuits and all her 
pleasures, she now felt a degree of interest and enjoyment 
quite new to her. She lived to her Creator, and she felt that 
peace, and sweet gaiety of heart, which can exist only where 
all the feelings and passions of the soul are subjected to the in- 
fluence of religion. One severe disappointment during this 
period, had taught her that reHgion is not a guide only, but also 
a source of the sweetest consolation. Elizabeth had found it 
impossible to come to Ammore. Her husband's professional 
duties had called him to London, and for various reasons it was 
proper she should accompany him. Catharine felt this disap- 
pointment severely, but one still more ti7ing now awaited her. 
Hie time arrived at which Dunallan had led her to expect she 
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"would hear from him, and no letter came. Catharine became 
more anxious every day, every hour, though Mrs. Oswald dis- 
covered many possible reasons for the delay. At last Catharine 
received a letter from Walderford, informing her that he had 
heard from Dunallan, and thought it possible his letters might 
have reached him before Catharine received hers. Dunallan 
was well, and succeeding even beyond his hopes in the object of 
his mission ; at least all promised fair ; and he hoped he should 
be able to return home much sooner than he had expected. 
"Walderford had transcribed the passage — Dunallan called it 
** his delightful home." 

Catharine returned thanks to heaven, with the most heartfelt 
gratitude, for this relief from anxiety ; for she had been unable 
to restrain her imagination from picturing every thing dreadful 
that could have befallen Dunallan. 

Still, however, day passed away after day, and week after 
week, and no letter from Dunallan either to Catharine or Mrs- 
Oswald. Another letter from Mr. Walderford announced his 
having again heard from Dunallan — still well and successful, 
but extremely occupied, even harassed with business. " But,** 
added Mr. Walderford in his letter, " Dunallan, I have reason 
to hope, may now return to England in a few months." 

Catharine still felt grateful to heaven for the preservation of 
his health ; but the certainty that Dunallan had, at least, become 
indifferent to her, required all her fortitude to support 

Still another letter to Mr. Walderford, and none to Catharine 
or Mrs. Oswald. 

Mrs. Oswald had herself at last ceased to account for his 
silence, and looked grave and anxious. She had written con- 
stantly to Dunallan, and had described her own and Catharine's 
disappointment at never hearing from him ; and his neglecting 
to reply to her letters at first surprised, and then evidently 
alarmed her. 

At last the long looked-for letters did arrive. Catharine 
retired with hers to her own apartment. She dared not trust 
herself to read it in the presence of the young party now as- 
sembled at Ammore. She trembled so violently she could 
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scarcely break the seaL She at last, however, unfolded this long, 
long expected letter. One page, and the half of another was 
written. She dared scarcely read. 

^ I have just received your letter, my dear Catharine, and 
answer it immediately." " My letter I " exclaimed Catharine. 
** My twenty letters ! " for she had not ceased writing to him, 
though of late, colder in her expressions of esteem and gratitude. 
She read on — 

*^ You say you continue to find pleasure in the occupations I 
recommended to you. Mrs. Oswald also assures me that you 
seem happy. I endeavor, therefore, to banish my uneasiness 
on your account. You know there is nothing which I should 
not feel it my duty and happiness to attempt, which could in the 
least degree add to your comfort, or even amusement: unfor- 
tunate and most guilty as I feel myself to be, in having deprived 
you of the power of choice in the most important of all your 
earthly concerns. I would not so often repeat this, did I not 
wish to impress on your mind how greatly I feel this considera- 
tion adds to your every other claim on me. I feel your gener- 
osity in assuring me that you are not unhappy, and your good- 
ness in desiring to please your absent friend in all you do. Be 
assured I am not ungrateful ; yet I wish you more to follow 
your own inclinations. Whatever you do will most please me, 
if I think it has interested or amused you. 

" My friend has not deceived you in saying I may be home 
fiooner than I expected when I left; you ; but, dear Catharine, 
excepting, if possible, to discover your wishes more perfectly, 
my coming home, be assured, will make no difference. I ask 
only to be regarded as your friend, as the person on earth 
most bound to watch over your happiness, and who must 
ever be, Your sincere, your devoted 

** Edward Dunallan." 

Catharine read, and re-read this letter. She compared it 
with his last; — how changed! Yet it was not unkind; it was 
as he ever was, feeling and anxious for her liappiness, even to 
a degree that lessened his own ; but his manner of writing to 

20 
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her was too, toa plainly changed. What; could he mean, pai%- 
ticularly the last part of his letter ? "I have expressed mysett 
too kindly to him/' thought she, blushii^, as she thought, ^and 
this is the way he has chosen to show me that he thinks so. 
A few weeks absence has proved to him, that the interest pro- 
duced by pity for my unhappy situation cannot last, an.d he 
fears my foolish affections will be fixed on him in a way he 
cannot return." 

Catharine threw herself on her knees, and w^t bitterly. 
She prayed for submission to the Divine will — to all its dis- 
pensations, however painful, however mortifying. "I require 
to be mortified — I know it," continued she ; " enable me to 
love the hand that chastens to improve. I would fix ray aSeo 
tions on earth — raise them to thyself, and teach me to believe 
in the love I cannot see in this bitter draught." 

Catharine remained more than an hour alone, and then re- 
turned to Mrs. Oswald and her guests, perfectly composed 
though pale and dejected. 

Mrs. Oswald said nothing of the contents of her letter, and 
Catharine made na inquiries ; she perceived, however, that Mrs. 
Oswald was remarkably grave, and treated her with more than 
her usual tenderness. Catharine dreaded that she had scnne- 
thing painful to learn regarding Dunallan, and earnestly es;- 
amined Mrs. Oswald's countenance, to discover what she had 
to fear. Mrs. Oswald seemed ta read her thoughts, and held 
out the letter she had received, saying, ^I havano secrets, my 
love." Catharine took the letter reluctantly, but Mrs. Oswald 
pressed it upon her ; and inviting some young ladi^ who were 
present to go with her and examine some newly arrived plants, 
Catharine remained alone. 

Dunalkn's letter to his aunt was kindly but not cheerfully" 
written. He did not mention Catharine till near the close of 
the letter. He expressed pleasure at hearing she was not 
unhappy: "She is young to every thing," continued he; 
** Novelty has still many charms for her; and if the disposition 
you, my dear madam, describe increases, I hope it may be 
possible to. preserve her at least from unhappiness dmnag those 
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years in wliich hope and imagination are so vivid, that the 
quiet and rational enjoyment which I alone can offer her^ 
appear irksome and Insipid i after that period, there mdy, per^ 
baps, be 0ome real happiness in store for both of us;-— bat no 
Inore of this. Happiness, my dear aunt, I need not Remind 
^Uy is not to be often found ob this side the grave. If I could 
feel ii^nocent in the part I have acted towards het! — but that 
is past no\r beyond re^alL" Tliis was all that was said of 
Catharine; but there Wasad^ee of impatience to be home 
expressed in this letter which surprised her. ** Why should he 
wish to he home? What happiness can home offer to him?'* 
thought she. ^ But I always regard myself as all that he pos^ 
sesses at home. IIow absurd ! What, to such a man as Dun-^ 
allan, is one private connection 1 If his feeling heart could be 
satisfied that I was Jiappy, he would soon forget my existence* 
I only am a load to him — a cause of pain and anxiety. Hiis 
shall not be^ I will write so as to convince him, that I at least 
imow, that the source of the purest happiness is not in this 
world — not even in possessing the affections of the most perfect 
beings it contains ; and I trust, that in seeking happiness from 
its only true s6urce, the liveliness of hope and imagination will 
be so directed, as to convince him that it increases that happi- 
ness a thousand fold.** 

Catharine returned her letter to Mrs. Oswald without making 
any remark, who received tt also in silence* 

At ni^t, when the rest of the party tiad retired to their 
apartments, Catharine followed Mrs. Oswald, *^ Will you admit 
me for a few moments, my dearest madam? ** 

Mrs. Oswald drew her affectionately into her bosom, "My 
beloved Cathaiine, I ktiow what you must have suffered during 
this day of .disappointment. But^ my love, I am completely 
persuaded, that there is some mystery hangs over this long 
silence of Dunallan's, and this strange alteratkm in the style of 
' Ws letters — some mistake, that only requires explanation." 

Catharine kissed Mrs. Oswald tenderly, and then drew away 
from her. For a few moments ^le could not speak. Mrs. 
Oswald herself wept 
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"My dear, kind Mrs* Oswald," said Catharine at last,** this 
has indeed been a day of bitter disappointment to me ; but I 
think you will believe that I neither deceive myself nor joa 
when I assure you, that it is not so insupportably severe as I 
dreaded it would be when I first read that long-looked-for 
letter. The idea, that every event of my life is ordered ex- 
actly as it happens by a tender and merciful Father, is almost 
as powerfully (Hiesent to my thoughts and feelings as the pain* 
ful contents of these letters ; and the idea is so sweetly sooth- 
ing — so elevating, that I cannot say I am very unhappy; 
hideed, what I feel, though it is unlike common pleasure,- is 
superior to it. But, my dear madam, I do not believe there is 
any mystery where you suppose there is ; and I am now come 
to ask you to make me a promise without which I cannot feel 
satisfied." 

" If the pnHnise is, not to attempt to unravel this mystery, my 
dearest Catharine, do not ask me, for I cannot give it." 

** Then, my dear madam, I must sub.mit^ and indeed be most 
wretched." 

" How, my love ? " 

** Because^ my dear Mrs* Oswald, I cannot help feeling 
certain, that this idea about mystery is quite groundless. You 
will lead Mr. Dunallan to suppose that I expect more of his 
regard than he can bestow ;, this will make him consider him- 
self unjust, and then he will be unhappy ; and this is the only 
thing I now really dread, and which would, I am sure, make 
me miserable." 

"Ah, my Catharine," replied Mrs. Oswald, "would you, 
from such false refinements, such trifling delicacies, suffer some 
injurious nustake, some deception to proceed, which may in the 
end prove fatal to the happiness of both ? " 

" But, my dear madam, how is it possible there can be any 
mistake ? Mr. Dunallan must have received our letters — it is 
plain he has from some passages m his. The only mistake is 
this, that I have supposed he felt more tenderness for me than 
h£ does, or can. You, my dearest, kindest, Mrs.. Oswald, have 
assisted me in this delusion, and Mr. Dunallan wishes to un* 
deceive us." 
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Mrs. Oswald shook her head. •* What romantic delicacy, my 
iove ; it is unworthy of you." 

^Bnt, madam,** replied Catluuiney rather hurt, ^it is I 
who must eatkr eiiker way; Inay I not at least have my 
choice?** 

" Certainly, my lore ; forgive me, if in my anxiety fot your 
liappiness, I seem to forget your Hght to dictate in what so 
neai'ly concerns yourself.** 

" Forgive me, my too kind Mrs. Oswald^ I may be, I prob- 
ably am, WBong ; but will you at least wait till I have had time 
lo think over*this matter ? ** 

^ la the way thai Dunallan*8 mo^er used to exanune every 
enl^ect ? ** adLed Mrs* Oswald, smiling kindly. 

« Yes," replied Catharine. 

** Surely, my k>v^ ; your decbion, after sudi an examination, 
will entirely satisfy me.** 

* Catharine never found such difficulty in deciding any ques- 
tion. There was surely no good reason against Mrs. Oswald's 
making the simple inquiiy she wished : yet, when obliged next 
morning to join that lady, and her odier guests, Catharine had 
be^ un^le to form any opinion which satisfied her on the 
subject. After breakfkst, Catharine, who had never suffered 
visitors, or any other cause, to prevent her from attei^ing to 
those institutions intrusted to her by Dunallan, prepared to 
go and visit her schooL Mrs. Oswald offered to accompany 
her ; and, on their way, inquired whether she had formed her 
opinion on the subject of their conversation the preceding 
night. 

Catharine hesitated. ^ Is it necessary that o)ie should be 
able to give a convincing reason for etery difference of <^iB- 
ion, mskdam?" said she at last; ^for I confess that, after I 
have thought over, and studied this subject almost ev^ 
«ince we parted last night, I have been unable to find one 
reason which you will admit, for differing from you ; yet I 
still do so as much as ever. May fooling, or delicacy, or in- 
stinct, or any thing you choose to call it, not decide <m som^ 
subjects?** 

20* 
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Mrs* Oswald smiled, " I see that you have come to fhe Mine 
conclusion I have, my dear Catharine. I have found it yaift 
to try the merits of this subject by any rules but those of feeW 
ing ; and I remember when I should have felt exactly as yoa 
do : and therefore, for the present at leasts I must just do as yon 
wish." 

^ My dear Mrs. Oswald, a thousand thanks I This is too 
good I Oh, how I thank you ! " 

** But you will write Dunallan, my love ? " 

" Yes, I ought — I must ; but I know not how " 

" Write naturally, my Catharine, write just as you feel : I 
bIso shall write by this evening's post: our letters must go 
together, since I am to say nothing about you. Your letter maj 
cost you some thought ; I shall attend your school for you if 
you choose to return and write it now j your guests will expect 
you to join them soon." 

Catharine gratefully accepted of Mrs. Oswald's offer. Slife 
felt that her letter would indeed cost her much thought She 
dreaded betraying the slightest feeling of disappointment ; and 
she equally dreaded any expression escaping her that friendship 
alone might not dictate. Afler many changes, and still unsat- 
isfied w^ith what she had written, she wad obliged to conclude 
and join her guests. 



CILIPTER XV. 

Calmer feelings gradually took the place, in Catharine's 
mind, of those painfiil emotions which Dunallan's letter had 
occasioned, bu t with intervals of extreme sadness. She attempted 
to banish the idea of Dunallan altogether ; but she was not at 
all times either so completely on her guard against the recollec- 
tions that stole into her mind, as to be prepared to struggle 
against their admission, or so wise as to turn from those dreams 
of happiness, the indulgence of which always added pain to the 
reality. The season, too, added to her sadness. It was bow 
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towards (he end of autumn ; the cold evenings, and sometimes 
sweeping blasts, which rapidly thinned the woods of their 
foliage, seemed to announce the near approach of winter ; while 
the bright sunshine, and freshness of the air, made walking 
still delightful in the early part of the day. Catharine from her 
childhood had been deeply alive to the influence of nature ; her 
spirits had always been subject to its power in an uncommon 
degree ; and now she yielded without resistance to its impres- 
sion. Most of the time which was not spent in those occu- 
pations she considered as sacred duties, or in company, was spent 
in wandering alone through the beautiful scenery of Ammore. 
She did not feel that religion forbade the soft melancholy inspired 
by a view of nature in its decay ; on the contrary, she found 
that, between nature and religion, there was an analogy so 
strong, and so perfect, that the one was the most exquisitely pleas- 
ing and beautiful illustration of the other ; and she sought, as her 
greatest pleasure, those scenes which, suiting the deepest feelings 
of her soul, so elevated those feelings, as to make all enjoyment, 
unconnected with religion, appear to be of no value whatever. 
Her mind became stronger from exertion ; and though, when 
she sometimes turned her thoughts to the future, her heart 
sickened at the disappointment of all her hopes, she at other 
times could look forward with composure, regarding life in its 
real light, as a preparation for another state of existence — a 
mere journey, in which it was of little consAjuence what hap- 
pened to us, provided we did not deviate from the path which 
led to a happy immortality. 

Another letter from Dunallan destroyed for a time her tran- 
quillity and strength of mind. This letter was even more cold 
and formal than the last ; it was almost cruelly so, Catharine 
thought ; and a feeling of resentment made her at first deter- 
mine not to reply to it She, however, overcame this feeling, and 
answered it immediately. 

Another letter soon followed ; not so very cold as the former, 
but shorter, and, if possible, less expressive of interest 

Catharine now began to dread Dunallan's return more than 
any thing that was likely to happen to her. She felt a painful 
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upprehensioiiy indeed almost a certainty, that a change so com- 
plete, from at least tender interest, to total indifference, or even 
dislikC) must have some deeper cause than the dread of her 
becoming too fondly attached to him. The idea of Aspasia 
sometimes haunted her, as a vision of every thing dreadftd; 
•but she would not suffer a thought to dwell on such a subject; 
it seemed ungenerous, unjust, iigurious to Dunallan — it was 
misery to hersdf. Slie saw, however, that Mrs. Oswald in vain 
attempted to assume her usual cheerfulness. She often forgot 
that Catharine was present, and, stopping her work, would sit 
for many minutes in deep and apparently painful thought ; then 
t^collecting herself would begin to talk in a tone of gsuety too 
evidently forced to deceive. This thoughtfulness increased afler 
receiving a letter from Dunallan, for which she had expressed 
considerable impatience, but which seemed to Lave entirely 
disappointed her. 

Catharine now dreaded that Dunallan had met with some 
amiable being like himself, who had taught him to feel more 
keenly the misery of that hateful tie which bound hba. to herself 
for ever. Yet she thought that his principles, imperfectly as 
she knew them, ought to have secured him from this danger, or 
•at least from the indulgence of it» But all regarding him was 
now involved in an uncertainty so painful, that Catharine wished 
to banish him completely from her thoughts, and to leave her 
fate entirely at the disposal of that Being who alone had any 
control over the future. This was a difficult task ; but other 
feelings for Dunallan began to gain ground. Her admiration 
and tenderness for him had been greatly heightened from having 
found his character so totally difierent from what her imagina- 
tion had represented him, and from feeling that she had joined 
in the unjust and injurious opinion which those around her had 
formed of him. His manner and conduct to herself had also 
won her affections sufficiently to make his excellence oi char- 
acter a delightful subject of contemplation ; but now that a doud 
hung over him, her first feelings, in regard to him, in some 
degree, resumed* their infiuence. She believed him good, but 
she thought him at least singular. 
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" I see, my dear Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald to her one 
day, ** that your opinion of Dunallan begins to change. I entreat 
you to struggle against this. I feel quite certain that time will 
prove, that he does not merit less of your esteem than when 
you parted." 

" I do struggle, my ,dear madam, to form a just opinion of 
]^Jr. Dunallan," replied Catharine; "but, in reality, I know 
very little of him. I met him at first, you know, with a thou- 
sand prejudices against him ; and though we passed six weeks 
in the same house, these prejudices continued so powerful, that, 
though I saw him act, and heard him speak continually in such 
a way as, on recollection, I feel ought to have overcome those 
prejudices, he still continued, in my opinion, the same character 
in a great degree, which my imagination had pictured him. 
"When I accompanied him here, and found him so considerate — 
so delicate — so generous to myself, and saw him so beloved by 
you and all around him, I immediately went to the opposite ex- 
treme ; and from the few most engaging, most happy days I 
then passed in his society, my imagination was forming a char- 
acter far too perfect to be real." 

" Possibly it might, my dear ; but all I ask is, that, in attempt- 
ing to form this just opinion, you will leave his present, to me 
unaccountable, conduct out of the question." 

" I shall try to do so. If you knew, however, my dear Mrs. 
Oswald, how useful his present coldness has been to me, I be-> 
lieve you would not, on my account at least, regret it." 

" You have supported it as I should have desired, my Catha- 
rine ; far better, I confess, than I should have expected." 

" Ah ! madam, you have not seen my heart ; but I know it 
myself better now. I thought all was right ; I thought I had 
discovered the cause why every pursuit had ended in disappoint- 
ment, until I attempted those pointed out to me by Mr. Dunal- 
lan. I supposed they continued to increase in interest because 
they aimed at the everlasting improvement of my fellow-crea- 
tures; but when first I became convinced that Mr. Dunallan 
had lost all interest in me and my pursuits, they became irk- 
some to me. I discovered that 1 had been acting from no higher 
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motiTes tkan the hope of his approbation. Now I know better, 
Hod have learnt now to feel pleasure in fulfiUing Mr. DunalWs 
wishes^ without expecting the reward of his appix>bation| though 
I still value that also.** 

" I rejoice, my Catharine," replied Mrs. Oswald, " that Jron 
have gathered this lesson from any source. It is a sad decep 
tion to think we are doing all to please God, when, in realitj^ 
we are idolieing a fellow-creature. Your future life, my love, 
will be the more happy for this." 

Catharine was not unhappy now ; she had learnt to think less 
of Dunallan. His idea, when it did return to her, was always 
painful, and, even w^hen absent^ depressed her spirits ; for, if het 
natural gaiety of heart attempted to retum, something painful 
checked it, and then she recollected Dunallan. 

AYinter had now closed in^ and Catharine was obliged to seek 
her pleasures and employments chiefly within doors. The 
weather was wetj cold, and dreary. 

Among aU those who had visited Catharine during the 8um« 
mer and autumn, there were but few persons who had reeSif 
gained any share of her affections. Among these was a young 
girl, named Helen Graham^ 

Helen Graham was one of the six daughters of a gentleniaii 
in the neighborhood, whose fortune was too limited to allo# 
much to be bestowed on their educaticm ; yet whose pride of 
family led him to dread, as the greatest disgcaee^ any matri* 
monial connection for his dan^ters, with &milies in the least 
degree inferior to his own in antiquity and other similar vir- 
tues. 

Helen Graham was an uncultivated, rotna&tic girl, with the 
most ardent affections. She read novels and poietry in abun* 
dance, and often had attempted to express her own glowing feel- 
ings in rhjrme, but would have suffered the torture sooner than 
that any eye should have seen those indeed very imperfect pro- 
ductions. On first becoming acquwiited with Catharine, she 
had felt overawed by her superiority, and regarded her as a 
model of the most perfect excellence. Her ease and grace of 
manners — her beauty — her variety of GO]iversati<m — her is- 
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formalloa -^ Uer acquirements, all were far superior to those of 
the most admired of her former companions. Catharine, on 
her part, had remarked the extreme,, even painful bashfulness . 
of Helen's manner, when compelled to come into notice, con- 
trasted with the intelligence of her looks, and the expressive 
energy of her language and manners, when she Biixed, uncon- 
scious of being observed, Jn general conversation. There was 
something in this mixture of ba$hflilnesa and apparent talent 
which excited Catharine's interest ; she attempted to win Helen 
to be at her ease with her, and in doing this, treated her with a 
degree of kindnes? which Ilelex^ soon retmpied with the most 
unbounded and devoted affection. Catharme could not be in- 
sensible to this real and ardent regard ; on the contrary, she 
returned it with a warmth that surprised herself ; for she had 
supposed that Dunallan's disappointing conduct towards her had 
given her affections ^ chill that they would not recover on this 
side the grave ; but she found, that in the devoted aieotion of 
this ardent girl, the fondness of the children to whom she every 
day became more tenderly iittached, and the maternal interest, 
atid kindness of Mrs. Oswald, her heart was satijified* 

" I could be content to live during the whole of my pilgrimage 
pn earth in this little society," said she one evening to Mrs» 
Oswald and Helen, after a long winter day, in which snow had 
been falling withput ceasing ; **^ but X must insist on your leaving 
us, Helen» very soon,, to go to Edinburgh, as your father wishes.** 
Helen smiled, " I cannot go now," replied she, *^ my aunt lias 
^t off without me." 

'^Howl why did she not aom^, for yo^ as I supposed she 
would?" 

." Oh, never mind," peplied Helen, gaily, ^ she knew I did not 
wish to go. I shall bow be pennitted to remain with you all 
the winter, if you will allow me to stay " 
" No, indeedy my dear, kind Helen." 

^ Then I must go homiQ, for my ai«^ has takes Jane instead 
of me, and she can haye hwt one of us. Jane wished to go ; 
and there is not a spot in tl^ universe which will ever be so 
(jieai* to n;ie as tbis.^ What is tbeve in Edinburgh that could 
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interest me, while I thought I might in the very least degree add 
to your happiness, Catharine ? " 

" My dearest Helen, you distress me." 

^ Do you think, Catharine, I should have been married, had 
I gone to Edinburgh ? " asked Helen, playfully, " for that is 
what my father and aunt expect" 

" Perhaps, my dear Helen, you might have attained to that 
envied state," replied Catharine, smiling, and then sighing 
deeply. 

Helen was shocked at her own forgetfulness, though she only 
dreaded having r^inded Catharine of Dunallan's absenc<^ 
which she supposed was the cause of her occasional fits of 
sadness. 

Catharine kissed her cheek affectionately. 

" I believe, my dear Helen, I must be so selfish as to allow 
you to be happy in your own way, till I can myself take you in 
search of this husband." 

The time again approached in which Catharine expected to 
hear from Dunallan ; and though his letters now only gave her 
pain, yet she anxiously looked for their arrival; and as the 
snow continued to fall, and deepen more and more, she began 
to dread that the roads might be shut up so as to prevent these 
letters reaching Mrs. Oswald or herself. She at times dreaded 
Dunallan's coming unexpectedly himself. At last letters did 
arrive ; Catharine's hands trembled as she broke the seal : a^r 
reading a few lines — 

" He is in England I " exclaimed she, becoming very pale, 
then feeling unable to restrain her emotion, she hurried out of 
the room. When alone, she threw herself on her knees, and 
spreading Dunallan's letter before- her, " Whatever are its con- 
tents, I shall receive them thus," thought she, again beginning 
to read the still loved characters — 

" My dear Catharine : Allow me to return you my grateful 
thanks for your last letter. Be assured I am most sensible of 
your goodness, your generosity, in so unweariedly persevering 
in your attempts to satisfy my wishes regarding those affairs, 
with which you say I intrusted you. I shall soon, I hope, be 
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able in person to express my gratitude for all the trouble you 
have taken to please me ; and perhaps to convince you that I 
am not quite the exacting being your letters too plainly tell 
me, you suppose me to be. I arrived in England two days ago, 
and in London yesterday. I shall not be detained here above a 
day or two, and then propose setting off immediately for Am- 
more. May I hope you will receive me still as a friend. I 
claim nothing in this character but the right of watching over 
your happiness. I ask nothing more, than that you should 
believe that I am, ever your sincerely attached friend. 

." E. DUNALLAN." 

* ■ 

** And it is I who deserve blame, then ! " thought Catharine, 
when she had finished Dunallan's letter. '' I have disgusted by 
my very desii*e to fulfil his wishes. Surely, surely, Dunallan, 
this is a little unfair ; but I care not. If you feel more satisfied 
in believing it is so, I shall not vindicate myself, but submit. 
Oh ! that I could fix all my affections where there is no injus- 
tice, no disappointment.'* 

This letter, however, was kind compared to Dunallan's last ; 
and Catharine felt, while she wept over it, that, mixed as they 
were with unjust complaints, his expressions of interest, and the 
expectation of so soon again meeting him, too powerfully revived 
those feelings of tenderness which she had of late supposed 
almost entirely overcome. Those feelings she now greatly 
dreaded ; and, earnestly praying for power to resist them, she 
determined to return to Mrs. Oswald, that she might escape from 
the many softening recollections which crowded on her memory. 

Mrs. Oswald was alone when Catharine entered the room ; 
her countenance expressed the utmost satisfaction. 

^ Now, my dear love," exclaimed she, embracing Catharine 
tenderly, " I shall again see you happy. All will now be ex- 
plained.'' 

** But, my dear Mrs. Oswald, I hope you still consider your 
promise to me sacred ? You will ask no explanation ? " 

^ No, no, my love, I shall not find that necessary. Dunallan 
21 
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has no concealments ; ho will himself wish to explain eveiy 
.thing." 

Mrs. Oswald seemed to enjoy a new existence* 

♦* Do you think, my dear nuulsuii,'* said Catherine, after lookii\g 
eamesUy towank a window for soipe moments, '^dcm't you think 
the snow has fallen so deep, that perhaps the ci'oss rood between 
Ammore and the great road may be shut up ? * Should it not be 
cleared away ? Mr. Dunallan may be stopped.** 

" Surely, my love, if it is necessary.** 

" I think, my dear Mrs. Oswald, 9S he ht\s left every thing 
to iny care, I ought not to sufiTer so chilling an impediment to 
meet him on his return home. His feelings require no addition 
to their coldness, I fear, at least fbr some pf the inmates of his 
AiTimorc. Shall I order the snow to be cleared away, my dear 
madam?**. 

** Surely, my Catharine, and also endeavor to clear away 
those unkind thoughts of my poor Edward from your own 
heart.** 

*' Your poor Edwai'd ! " repeated Catharine, smiling sadly ; 
" I wish I could banish those thoughts of him which, at this 
moment force themselves upon me.** She turned away to ceiv- 
ceal her tears ; but quickly recovering herself. " Wq must not 
delay, my dear madam t- let us send for Mr. Gray directly, and 
tell him to have the road opened.** She laid her hand on th? 
bell-rope, but stopped, and smiling f4intly, said,^* I must not tell 
them their master is just coming home, with tpars in my eye^ 
They may, perhaps, see me look still more sad, however, lifter 
he is come,** added she, pulling the cord. 

A servant appeared. 

" John, Mr. Dunallan is to be home in a day op two." TH^ 
man's countenance brightened with joy. '* Wy nyister, 
madam ? '* 

** Yes, John, and we wish to see Mr. Gray, immediately." 

John hurried away to tell the joyful tidings to the other ser- 
vants, and their happy exclamations reached eyen the apartmeat 
where Catl^arino wa:^, Mrs. Oowald looked at Iter ; Pathanne 
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smiled sodlj. ^I know, mj denr miiddm, hdw much he is 
beloved," said she* 

Mr. Gray soon appeared, his countenance radiant with joy, 
^ Wliat happy news, madam] ihidi urill he a joyfill day for 
Ai*BmoreP 

" Yes, Mr, Gray ; and I wish to ask you whether it will be 
necessary to clear the roads ? " 

*^ I thought of that, madam, the moment John came to fetch 
jne, and sent off a man to examine. I shall, if you please, now 
go myself. ** 

Catharine begged he would. 

Soon all was bustle. Every sen^ant in the house seemed 
Imxious to assist in hastening Dunallan's return, by clearing 
away evciy impediment. In a short time, all the snow near 
the house was out of sight ; and that on the road in the avenue 
was qnickly disappearing. Catharine became mote and more 
sad in the general joy, and retired to hcfr own apartment to^ 
eonceal a melancholy so unsuitable. She partook, however 
in the restlessness which pervaded the Whole fiimily. She 
could settle to nothing, but to dreams of the future, Which Were 
9t times too painful, and at other times too soflenil^g to be in- 
dulged.- When obliged again to join the others, the happy 
looks of Mi^s. Oswald, Helen's congratulations, and the bound- 
less Joy of the children overcame both her sadness and her 
ilpprehensions for the future, at least for a time ; but nothing 
could long banish the idea of her first meeting With Dunallan. 
She thought, if that was once over, she would know every 
thing ; his manner then would teach her all she had to hope or 
fear. 

Catharine never felt more relieved, than when the hour 
arrivod to separate for tite night* She longed for the undis- 
turbed quiet of her own apartment ; but here she had to meet 
th^ joyful ^xclamatidns of Martin, whose unusual loquacity, 
and delighted look she felt unwilling for a time to check. 

'^ Never did I see such joy/' said Martin; *^and it is chiefly 
on yoiir account, ma'am." 

« On iTiy account?" 
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" Yes, ma'am, the people say you will^ now be reivarded for 
all your goodness to them in Mr. Dunallan's absence ; and for 
your charities to his poor, and your care of the young. I am 
sure I do not know, ma'am, whether they love you or Mr. Dun- 
allan moat ; but, to be sure, they say you were made for each 
other, and to be a blessing to all around you." 

Catharine only sighed, and soon dismissing Martin, attempt-* 
ed to collect her ideas^ and prepare for the future, whatever 
it might bring. She had long before this made herself fully 
acquainted with the duties prescribed in Scripture to those in the 
married state. " These must now be my rule," thouglit sIks^ 
"whatever Dunallan's conduct to me may be." She again 
recalled those duties, and prayed earnestly for power to fulGl 
her part, independent of Dunallan's performance of his. Her 
mind became composed, and she began to perceive those mer- 
cies in her present situation, which she had now learned to 
remark, were always mixed in the cup of suffering. *^IIow 
thankful ought I to feel ! " thought she, ^ that in my duties 
there is nothing difficult or revolting to me. I am commanded 
to love this husband ; he might have been such as to excite 
only disgust ; but, on the contrary, my duty is too easy. I am 
commanded to submit myself to him ;. this, too^ is most easy^ 
superior as he is ; had he been otherwise how would my proud 
heart have rebelled. I may watch unnoticed till I discover hi* 
wishes, and then attempt to submit to them whatever they are.'* 
Catharine wept while she formed this plan for the future ; yet 
there was something not unpleasing in the idea of thus fulfilling 
the duty of the wife of Dunallan, cold and unkind as she now 
expected to find him. * 

Next morning, Catharine again renewed her attempts to gain 
tliat composure and self-command she foresaw she would 
require* She sought them by those means she had never yet 
found to fail, when perseveringly applied for ; and when she 
again met Mrs. Oswald, the calmness and elevation, and com«^ 
posure of her looks, betrayed the peace she enjoyed. 

Mrs. Oswald was alone — her countenance brightened. " My 
love, your looks delight me ; your hour this morning has beea 
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happily speht; you have learned ia regard the future with 
juster expectations." 

" I have been atteihpting to learn^ my dear kind Mre. Oswald, 
lo loofc for whateveif is sent me as an intended blessing, however 
|>ainfal I nmy feel it, or however humbling to my proud 
*iature(* 

" Well, my love, that is best, because you eaiinot be disap- 
pointed" 

After breakfast, Catharine went fo visit her school. The 
children themselves had kept the path from thence to the castl(J 
ftefe ffom siiow^ though the^ task had not been an easy one, from 
the frequent showers that had fallen^ On this day the wind was 
high and piercingly coldy and drifted the show so as to niake 
tvalking very unpleasant : but Catharine was of too ardent a 
disposition to be deterred irom what she considered a duty by 
*«{iach impediiftents ; aind, wrapped in her large cloak, her com- 
plexion brilliantly heightened by th*e cold and exercise, she 
«oOn rea<Jhed her schooL The universal joy had also arrived 
here ; the children could scarcely attend, and even their old, arid 
usually grave and silent schoolmistress seemed to have for^- 
gotten every thing but Mr, Xhinallaai's rietum. 

•* The children have all learned more than you desired, madam; 
that they may show how much they love you ; for, if you re- 
member, madam, you said once, that tf they wished to prove 
that they felt obliged for your kindness, as they said they did, 
'they must do so by being busy good children in Mr. Duiiaillan's 
Absence." 

The children blushe<]i an J siriilcd, Skrid Catharine soon found 
that their love for her had made them wonderfully busy indeed. 

** But Dunallan will take* no iikteresr in all this now I ^ thought 
filie, as the girls showed her all they had learned ; then recoUect- 
•ing' that the good was equally accomplished by storing the 
memories of the young creatures around her with the most use- 
ful of all knowledge, she mentally thanked heaven that any 
cause had produced so good an ^fiect. 

Catharine spent longer' than- usual with her school. When 
«he returned, she retired to her own apartment, arid, (ranquil $xA 
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composed, she felt that even now she could meet Donallan iritH 
little emotion, '^ and in a day or two," thought she, *^ 1 skoM b6 
quite prepared for whatever I may have to feeL" 

The short day was closing in when she again joined Mrs. 
Oswald in the drawing-room^ It had continued stormy and 
gloomy. Mrs. Oswald and the children stood at a window. 
Catharine joined them. 

" The people continue to clear away the snow as it falls/' 
said Mrs, Oswald ; ^ I cannot convince them that there i» no 
chance of Edward's coming to-day." 

" Look I look I Aunt Dunallan," exclaimed little Mary ; ^la 
not that a carriage moving far away among the trees ? " 

" A carriage I " repeated Catharine, " surely not ; *' her heart 
began to beat quick. ^ Can it be possible jD^Ir« Dunallan may 
come sooner than ? " 

" It i% it is a carriage I " exclaimed the child* " I see it quite 
plain." 

Catharine stopped to look in the same direction. "It is 
indeed/' said she, turning to Mrs. Oswald, and becoming quite 



Mrs. Oswald now perceived it also. "Thank God!" ex- 
claimed she, clasping her hands joyfully, " it must be Edward." 

The carriage now approached rapidly, and the people who 
had been employed in clearing away the snow, showed by their 
joyful gestures that it contained their master. 

" Let us be ready to receive him in the hall ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Oswald; "come, my Catharine." Catharine hesitated. The 
children flew out of the room. " WiU you not at least meet 
him kindly, Catharine ? " 

" Would he wish it, madam ? " asked Catharine, pale and 
trembling, and tears starting into her eyes. 
, ** Surely, my Catharine ; at any rate it is right ; it is proper 
you should." 

« Then I will, madam." 

" Lean on me then, my love, for you tremble sadly," said 
Mrs. Oswald, taking Catharine's arm in hers, and hurrying her 
t>ut of the room. 
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The hall door was opened by the servants, who now respect- 
fully retired to a distance, and lefl Mi*s. Oswald, Catharine and 
the children, to receive Dunallan, whose carriage rapidly ap- 
proached. The wind whistled through the large hall, and moved 
the pictures from the walls ; the children stood in the cold blast, 
their eyes eagerly bent on the carriage, but constantly dimmed 
by the tears produced by the piercing breeze. Catharine's dress 
and hair were disturbed, but she felt it not. 

" What a reception for you, roy dear Edward ! ^ said Mrs. 
Oswald, as she observed the wind drift the snow into a window 
of his carriage, which he had let down as he approached; "but 
you will find warmth and comfort soon," added she, pressing 
Catharine's hand in hers. 

" Will he leave all the cold behind him ? " said Catharine. 

" For shame, my Catharine. If you value your own happi- 
negs — if you value his happiness, receive him kindly," whis- 
pered Mrs. Oswald. 

The carriage stopped, and Catharine's heart seemed to stop 
beating. The door was instantly opened, and she saw that it 
was Dunallan. She saw him alight, but not with the quickness 
of joy ; he approached. 

" My dear aunt ! Catharine ! '' he pressed her to his breast^ 
and put his cold cheek to hers for an instant; then hurried 
from her, and clasped his aunt — then the children, fondly to his 
heart. 

"How dreadfully cold you are, dear DunaHan,** said Mrs. 
Oswald ; " do come into the warm room." 

Dunallan stopped to notice, with his usual friendly kindness^ 
the servants who had now crowded into the hall; Catharine 
stopped unconsciously also. When Dunallan turned to go into 
the warm apartment, he held out his hand for her ; she gave it 
him, but not readily. 

" You fear I shall chill you, Catharine," said he, in a low tone 
of voice, as they catered the room. 

. " Oh, no," replied she, eagerly, and taking his hand in both 
of hers, " you are indeed terribly cold," said she, gently. 

Dunallan looked at her £ot a moment, then withdrew his hand 
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idmost indely, and taming bastfly from her, stooped dotm to 
caress the children who clung about him. Catharine, abashecf, 
and deeply hurt, retired to a sofa, where she was shaded front 
the light of the fire, which Mrs. Oswald, anxious again to sei^ 
the countenance of her beloved nephew, now niade bfetze with 
most unmerciful brightness. Btft Dunallan seeitned unwilling 
to gratify this wish of his aunt's ; he continued fbr some time to 
fondle the children, so aa to completely ooncead his face. 

** We dfd not hope to see yoa so soon, my deaf Edwaf^,** 
said Mrs. Oswald. 

**I have been anxioas to get hora^/* replt^ he; **I havd 
reasons for being so, and did not remain in London a moment 
afler I had settled the business regarding my ijussion abroad^ 
and there was little to settle." 

• *♦ Did you find the roads open everywhere ? •* 

• ** Everywhere. I feared I might be stopped near home, but 
that I might have foreseen ; you, my dear arnut, would pre* 
rent." 

"Catharine, at leasty did," replied Mris. Oswald j "fbr I really 
had not thought of it tiB she reminded me." 

" Catharine ! " repeated Dunallan, looking toward whercf 
she sat 

Catharine was silent $ indeed her heart was t6o full to alW 
her to speak. She was now struck, however; with th^ changed 
in Dunallan's looks. He was thin and pale ; and there was at 
languor in his eyes which she immediately supposed must have 
been occasioned by illness 5 indeed, his whole appearance wa^ 
go different from what her imagination bid of late pictured hkn, 
that she forgot all her causes 6( disj^eadure. 

*^ Edward I" exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, "you have been ill! I 
1^ sure jroic have. Why did you conk^eal it from us ? " 

"I fear you have, Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, in a v<slc0 
of the deepest interest. 

Some very painful recollections seemed to return to Dunallan-i^ 
memory, and- changed the e:ltpression of his countenance to a 
gravenegs almost stem. " I have not been one day setlously* 
fil, ifi I^ealth. at least, since I 1^ Ammore," repli^ feT; and 
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then putting the children gently from him, he rose and stood so 
as to turn his face from the light. 

Catharine now felt only for him. " I have guessed too truly," 
thought she, ^ he has had some cause of uneasiness quite as se- 
nous as any I have feared." Aspasia — another attachment — 
flashed upon her thoughts, but she turned from them. 

A painful silence ensued. Catharine felt anxious to relieve 
Dunallan; and, scarcely knowing what she said, made some 
inquiry regarding a Russian winter. He entered eagerly into 
the subject, which soon led to others ; and then he succeeded, 
as in former times, so completely in interesting his hearers, as 
to draw their thoughts from any other subject but that on which 
he conversed. He described some characters with whom he 
had associated while abroad, and entered freely and openly into 
the nature of the affair which had induced him to leave his 
country ; expressing, with much feeling, his gratitude to heaven 
for the rapid and unexpected success which had attended his 
■efforts, and for the ease with which every difficulty had been 
overcome. He had at first stood near Catharine while ho 
spoke, he then seated himself by her. The light was full upon 
him while she still continued in the shade, so that she could 
more easily observe the expressions of his countenance ; but 
though animated, he continued to look grave and melancholy. 
The children again hung upon him, and he returned their little 
caresses with the utmost tenderness. Mrs. Oswald, too, had 
brought her chair close to where he sat, and regarded him with 
looks of the greatest anxiety and concern. 

^ Dear affectionate little creatures I " said Dunallan, pressing 
the children fondly to his breast, " absence seems to make } ou 
feel only more kindly." 

*' Aunt Dunallan says that is always the case for those we 
really love," said the eldest child. 

" Does Aunt Dunallan say so ? " replied Dunallan, stooping to 
caress the child so as to conceal his face, which had in a 
moment been again overcast. 

^Yes, uncle. Aunt Dunallan has often said so when you 
irere away." 
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Dunallaii continaed to lean over the diild iii silence, white 
she proceeded : " You know, Uncle Dunallan, the morning yoa 
tirent away you told Mary and I, that we inust not allow Aunt 
Dunallan to foi^t you, so we talked to her every day about 
you." 

^ And you teased Aunt Dunallan, I suf»pose, till she told yod 
it was unnecessary to remind her so often of me, because she 
always felt most affectionately for those who were absent." 

^^ Oh ! no, no, uncle, Aunt Dunallan never tired of ^ our 
speaking of you." 

" Oh ! never," interrupted little Mary ; " For often when sh« 
was too busy reading, or thinking, to mind when I spoke to her, 
I have said something about yoU, and then she put away tb^ 
book, and took me up on her lap, and kissed me, and listened to 
me while I spoke of you, and said I was a good child td 
remember so well about you, for I ought to love you more than 
anybody else in the world." 

Dunallan pressed the child fondly to his heart, and then look-* 
ing at Catharine with the only Smile of real pleasure which 
had yet brightened his countenance, ^ You have succeeded 
most astonishingly, Catharine," said he, ^' in 6bliging yourself to 
meet all my wishes, however unreasonable— this last was too 
severe." 

The expression of Dunallan's countenance, and th^ softened 
tone of his vdice, were so completely at variancel with his word% 
that Catharine could not reply, and felt quite relieved when 
Helen, at that moment, entered the room. She rose to meet 
her friend ^ wlio seemed about to retreat, on observing the 
party so seated as to confirm her fears that she must be felt an 
intruder. 

" Come away, my dear girl," said Mrs. Oswald. " This 
young lady, Edward, has preferred being with Catharine durmg 
this dreary season to all the gaieties of a town life." 

The bashful Helen was unable, at any time, to speak to » 
stranger without embarrassment, much less so to Dunallan, of 
whom she had formed the most exalted idea. She hurriedly 
courtesied to him ; then glancing round, as if for some retreaV 
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took pos3e3sion of Catharine's shaded comer in the sofa. Cath- 
arine also looked round for a retreat, for Dunallan's eyes were 
fixed upon her as she now stood in the light, She turned away, 
for she had not yet met his looks, and uncoiiscipusly avoided 
them. At this moment, however, dinner was announced, Dun- 
fillan did not, as formerly, offer his arm to Catharine, but stood 
coldly back till the ladies passed, and then followed them into 
the dining-room. All was here in a blaze of light ; and Cath- 
arine, seated opposite to Dunallan, could no longer avoid th%t 
interchange of looks which betrays far more than language can 
conceal. Conscious that his always returned to her, the moment 
after he had, with his usual gentle and willing politeness, attended 
to his other guests, she felt confused and embarrassed. Dunr 
allan, however, became less grave, lie attempted to draw the 
blushing Helen into conversation, and succeeded wonderfully in 
binding subjects pf sufficient interest to lead her to forget he was 
^ stranger^ and to converse easily with him. His countenan^ 
at times expressed the vivacity which usually brightened it; but 
a moment of thought destroyed those expressions, and restored 
languor and melancholy to his look^ aud manner. Catherine 
felt certain that her fears and conjectui^s were too w^Il founded ; 
but, as the evening advanced, she hoped that in one suppositioa 
she had been mistaken. Dunallan, she felt, was pleased with 
fivery mark of regard for him on her part. His smile of 
pleasure at what little Mary had told him was followed by look^ 
of equal delight wh^n any thing occurred to prove hpw much 
^e had been the object of her thoughts during his absence. Ye| 
his looks, when turned on her, did not express the s^me feelings 
as formerly. She even thought at moments, tha^ he was 1qs$ 
respectful to her ; but he far more frequently regarded her with 
interest, and at least mildness. 

After tea, Ilelen left the room, saying she had letters t<) 
write. Catharine guessed that her real motive was to leavq 
Punallan at liberty to converse with his family^ unrestrained 
by the presence of a stranger, and she sighed to think how 
little stich attentions would be valued. 

•* Talking of letters, my dear , Edward," said Mrs. 0^wald> 
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" I must say you were not quite so good a correspondent during 
your last absence as formerly." 

Catharine started at this sudden introduction of a subject she 
hoped Mi's. Oswald had intended to avoid ; and, becoming very 
pale, turned her eyes towards her with the most alarmed and 
beseeching expression ; but Mrs. Oswald seemed determined 
not to see her ; she did not look at Dunallan either, but kept 
her eyes fixed on her work ; " Your letters were • few and far 
between,' " continued she. 

Catharine's heart beat almost to suffocation; Dunallan did 
not immediately reply ; and, unconscious of what she did, she 
half arose, looked towards the door, as if to escape, and then 
sat down again, becoming still paler. 

** Do not be alarmed, Catharine," said Dunallan, with a low 
and forced calmness of voice, " you have no cause — be assured 
you never shall have cause. Your peace of mind, whatever 
concerns you; is still as much my care as ever." He ap- 
proached her as he spoke ; she looked up and saw him greatly 
agitated. 

"Mr. Dunallan," said Catharine, with much emotion, "do 
not be so constantly anxious about my peace of mind — believe 
me, I am satisfied with the share of it which heaven has alotted 
to me." 

Dunallan looked at her for a moment, as if he did not under- 
stand her, then said, " Believe my assurances, Catharine, and 
rely on them whatever happens." Then turning to Mrs. Os- 
wald, " My dear aunt, I must request you for once to forgive 
toy being reserved with yoii. I confess I have been a very 
bad correspondent since I last lefl }'Ou ; but the cause, I entreat 
you will never ask me to explain. I know you will not when 
I tell you, that even the least reference to the subject is painful 
to me. To you, Catharine," added he, turning to her, " I am 
always ready to be perfectly open on this, and every other 
subject, should you ever wish it." Dunallan then lefl the 
!kx>om. 

" Oil, madam ! " exclaimed Catharine, " what have you 
done! Mr. Dunallan, I see, thinki. it is I who wish for an 
explanation." 
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** Forgive me, my Catharine, I thought I was doift«» right 
Things are more serious than I supposed. My dear Edward ! 
I fear something very serious has happened." Mrs. Oswald 
seemed extremely uneasy. 

" Whatever has happened, my dear madam," said Catha- 
rine, warmly, "let us not add to Mr. Dunallan's too evident 
unhappinesp, by suffering him to suppose that we regard hin> 
as improperly reserved to us. I cannot again speak on this 
painful subject to him, but he must know instantly that I shall 
never, never ask any explanation." Catharine ;then, as 
quick as her trembling hands would permit, wrote these few 
lines : 

" I entreat you, Mr. Dunallan, to forget what has just passed. 
Believe me, nothing would have induced me — nothing ever 
shall induce me — to intrude even in tliought into your feelings, 
or into the motives of any part of your conduct, which, to me, 
lias ever been such as to inspire a gratitude which, were I not 
satisfied to owe it to you, would be painfully oppressive. 

"C. DtJNALLAN." 

Catharine gave her note to Mrs. Oswald : " May I ask you 
to take this to him, my dear madam ; and perhaps also to 
exculpate me from the suspicion, that I think myself entitled to 
know any thing he wishes to conceal ? You know, my dear 
Mrs. Oswald, I never did." 

Mrs. Oswald took the note, "I shall do all you wish, my 
love." 

Catharine waited in anxiety for Mrs. Oswald's iretum — al 
lait she approached. Catharine met her. 

*• I do not comprehend my nephew at present,** said she ; " 1 
never before found the least dif&culty in understanding all he 
did or said." 

" How, my dear madam ? " 

" When I went to him he met me with his usual gentleness. 
He was walking felowly across the library with his arms folded 
on his breast, so deep in thought, he did not observe my entrance. 
When he did, he smiled with his own sweetness of expression, 
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and entreated me to forgive him if lie liad said any thing too 
warmly, *You would/ added he, *if you knew how painful 
any allusion to my correspondence with home was to me.' I 

said I had come with a note from you, and . He did not 

wait to hear what more I had to say, but eagerly took your 
note. He seemed disappointed, however, and was much dis- 
♦pleased with its contents. Again and again he read it, then 
crushed it indignantly in his hand, and turned as if to throw it 
in the fii^, but did not I then said, that it was I only who had 
wished for an explanation, and that you wished him to know this. 
He again appeared displeased, but said, ^ Tell Catharine I think 
I understand her. All shall remain as she wishes ; nor will I 
at present attempt to intrude into her feelings^ These last 
words he repeated rather ironically." 

** Vrhat can he mean? " exclaimed Catharine; "but I have 
said that I will not attempt, even in thought, to account for his 
present conduct. I think I have discovered what my own duty 
is. To fulfil that must now be my only aim.^' 

Mrs. Oswald soon became silent and thoughtful. Catharine, 
too, began to think deeply, and in forming plans for the future, 
for a time completely forgot the present. She soon determined 
in her own mind, that she could best ftilfll her duty to Dunallan, 
by carefully avoiding any reference to Ihe past ; by herself at- 
tempting to he as cheerful as possible, and thus remove from 
him every cause of uneasiness on her account ; and by using 
every means in her power to draw his thoughts away from those 
unhappy recollections which seemed to oppress him. •* These 
must Ije my dutiesj" thought she, " whatever has caused his pres- 
ent dejection. I must not inquire into that, neither must I yield 
to pride, which might deter me from attempting to overcome 
whatever has produced the change in his feelings towards me, 
or from seeking his regard. It must be proper for the wife of 
Dunallan to possess his affections. I shall make the attempt, 
because both will be happy if I succeed ; if not, I shall at least 
have done my duty. I may be mortified and humbled, but I 
have now learned that it is good for me to be so. Pride and 
false delicacy would naturaliy have been my guides. And the 
struggle must be duty against pride, and against my nature." 
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Thus far bad Catharine proceeded in plans. for the future, 
ivhen a servant entered to say, that Mr. Dunallan waited for the 
ladies in the libraiy. With a beating heart, Catharine proceeded 
thither. Dunallan, with his habitual politeness, recognized their 
entrance, but immediately again fixed his eyes on the book in 
his hand. He stood till the ladies were seated, and Catharine, 
recollecting her newly formed resolutions, uninvited toe>k her. 
former place beside him. 

When the service was over, Dunallan turned to Catharine. 
" You persevered in reading to the servants, I find," said he, in a 
grave, calm tone of voice. 

** Yes," said Catharine, " I kept up the form. It was a 
pleasure to me even to do that." 

" You did all, Catharine, that any one could do. Every re- 
ligious duty is form, unless it is blessed from above. I hope and 
trust your reading the Scriptures was so ; and I am certain," 
added he, in a lower tone of voice, "you have my warmest grat-? 
itude for so perse veringly fulfilling my request." 

" It is I who ought to be grateful," replied Catharine, " for 
having been led to fulfil a duty so useful to myself." 

" Have you really found it so, Catharine ? " asked Dunallan^ 
on observing Mrs. Oswald and Helen engaged in conversation 
at come distance, and looking earnestly at Catharine as he 
spoke. 

She blushed, " I hope I have. If you think I deceive myself, 
I know you will tell me." 

" It is too, too easy to deceive ourselves," replied Dunallan, 
emphatically ; " but the study of the Bible, with the sincere 
desire of understanding it, we are sure, are the best means of 
enlightening any mind and conscience." 

" I do hope so," observed Catharine, with an expression of 
alarm and timidity on her countenance from the eai'nestness of 
Dunallan's manner. 

" Be assured they are," said he, more gently, and turning from 
her, he joined Mrs. Oswald and Helen. 

. Mrs. Oswald soon proposed separating for the night. Her 
nephew, she said, mast require repose. Dunallan had, in con^ 
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Tcrsation, just betrayed his having travelled for the two preced- 
ing nights. ^ For what reason ? " thought Catharine, hut sho 
checked her curiosity, and instantly seconded Mrs. 03wald's 
proposal to retire. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Catharine rose very early next morning, long before tha 
late and clouded sun, that she might have her now indispen'' 
sable hour of solitude and reflection, and that she might also, 
before the family again met, visit a poor old woman, who, in 
the view of approaching death, seemed to find great consola- 
tion in her kindness. The sun was still so low in the sky as to 
be concealed behind the woods of Ammore, when Catharine 
returned from her expedition. She found the family were just 
assembling in the library, and, hurrying off her walking dress, 
she hastened to join them. She was, however, the last. 

"I hear you were out, my love," whispei*ed Mrs. Oswald, 
as Catharine passed her, ♦* was that prudent at such a 
season ? " 

Catharine's already brightened complexion became moro 
glowing ; " I shall account to you afterwards, my dear madam, 
for my early walk. I hoped to have returned sooner, — but, 
Mr. Dunallan, do not let me now detain you.** 

Dunallan immediately proceeded. 

When the servants were again withdrawn, Mrs. Oswald 
renewed her inquiries. ^ Where in the world were you, Cath- 
arine ? " 

** I shall tell you at another time, my dear madam," replied 
she, observing that Dunallan's eyes .wero fixed upon her. 

Dunallan turned away, and immediately lefl the room. 

** Oh ! I have offended him ! " exclaimed Catharine. " IIow 
wrong ! I ought to have no concealments with him." 

<' Indeed, my love, he is quite unaccountable," said Mrs. 
Oswald. ** Before you came he seemed quite miserable 
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about you, and I'eproached me almost wifh severity for suffer- 
ing you to expose your precious health in such a manner ; yet 
when you appeared, he assumed .a coldness of looks which I 
am sure was a mere disguise. There is some strange 
mystery in all this. But tell me, Catharine, where have you 
been?" 

Catharine satisfied Mrs. Oswald's curiosity in a few words, 
iind described the scene she had just witnessed; they then 
proceeded to the breakfast room. Catharine intended imme- 
diately, on again meeting him, to mention to Dunallan the 
object of her early walk, but he instantly began to talk on 
another subject. He looked more himself this morning, though 
still looking ill, and at times very grave, yet he became more 
cheerful every moment. Catharine's ease and playfulness 
returned with his returning smiles, and again, as formerly, she 
began to look, unconsciously, for the expression that \rhat she 
had just said, produced in his countenance, before she felt 
satisfied that she was right. 

Mrs. Oswald listened with delight to a conversation which 
seemed to promise returning confidence and happiness. It was 
goon interrupted, however, by a servant announcing a visitor ; 
" Doctor Angus, the worthy clergyman of the parish." Dunal- 
lan for a moment seemed disappointed, but the Jiappy looks of 
the good man, immediately recalled his kinder feelings, and he 
hastened to meet him with the utmost cordiality. 
• " My dear sir," said the doctor, " excuse this early visit I 
could not resist coming to welcome you home." 

" Thank you, doctor," said Dunallan, " I intended to have vis- 
ited you this morning." 

"Your horses are now at the door, dear sir," said the doctor, 
" which induced me to intrude before you went out." 

" Do you mean to ride this very cold day, Mr. Dunallan ? " 
asked Catharine, anxiously; "surely a little rest after your 
late fatigues would be better." 

Dunallan smiled : " I do not thmk that you, Catharine, are 
much entitled to prescribe care and avoiding of cold and so 
on ." 
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** Indeed/* said the doctor, **if !Mrs. Dunallan did not 
prove so incontrovertibly by her looks that she does not 
puiTer from her disregard of weather, and every difficulty, 
^vhen bent on doing good, I should say she exposed herself 
ralbcr too much. Yon, sir," continued the doctor, anxiously, 
"do not appear. to have of late enjoyed the blessing of health 
so perfectly." 

" You are mistaken, doctor, I have enjoyed perfect health," 
replied Dunallan, humedly, and turning away, but instantly 
recovering himself, ^^ I am, indeed, delighted, and thankful to 
£nd Catharine look so well." 

The doctor perceived he had touched on some unpleasant 
subject, and turning to Catharine, said, ^ I find, madam, that 
you saw poor old Elspeth this morning-." 

" I did," replied Catharine, blushing. 

^ She has at last got away," said the doctor. 

" Gone ? " asked Catharine. 

" Yes, madam. She lived only about an hour after you left 
her." 

Catharine's eyes filled with tears ; **I did not think it would 
have been quite so soon ; were you with her "at the List, 
doctor?" 

" I was, madam. Her last words were, * Tell my dear lady, 
that all is light now. I need no priest but the one everlasting 
High-Priest — my lady told me truth — she read me truth — • 
my poor soul is safe — He will cast out none who come to 
Ilim — peace I peace I ' she leaned back with an expression of 
such joy, I cannot describe it, and expired." 

Catharine was much moved. 

"Of whom do you speak?" asked Dunallan, with great 
interest. 

** Of the old widow, to whom you, sir, gave the cottage on 
tlie edge of the lake." 

" Oh, I remember her. She was a Catholic" 

^ Yes, and never would suffer me to speak to her on the sub- 
ject of religion," replied the doctor, '^till about a month ago* 
I do not know by what means Mrs. Dunallan overcame bev 
ignorance and superstitious prejudices.** 
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**!!*• exclaimed Catharine, **I did nothing in the world but 
attempt to persuade her to read the Bible. At first she would 
not without the permission of her priest ; but lie was at such a 
distance she could not go to him* I then began by repeating 
parts of the Bible to her, and she was *at last prevailed on to 
listen while I read it. She then became so eager to hear it, 
that she used to entreat her neighbors to read to her : and she . 
learned its contents with wonderful quickness. Of late she has 
thought death very near, and her former ideas regarding the 
necessity of having a priest to perform the ceremonies of her 
church, and prepare her for death, have made her at times very 
uneasy. I was so ignorant myself, that I knew not well how 
to argue from the Bible against these supentitious notions, but 
1 searched for such passages as I thought suited to convince 
Ler, that a man at that moment, could make no alteration on 
the real state of her soul ; that her priest's prayers would be of 
no avail, unless she herself had a heart to pray, and if she had 
she might be assured that God had bestowed it upon her, and 
would listen to her requests. I found many parts of Scripture 
confirm this, and knew nothing better to say." 

•* Nothing better was required, you see," taid Dunallan, with 
much emotion. 

** Ah ! Catharine, you have been so highly favored as to have 
been made tlie means of saving an immortal soul," said Mrs. 
Oswald. 

" Mrs. Dunallan has, indeed, been blessed with great success 
in all her endeavors to do good," said the doctor. " You will 
be surprised, sir, to see what effects all your plans have had 
under your lady's care." 

^And still more under yours, my good doctor," said 
Catharine. 

"Ah! my dear lady," replied the doctor, "I have been hero 
twenty years ; that answers for my part, for though I had seen 
some reform in the morals of my flock, I must now say, that 
the change has been greater since Mr. Dunallan and you, 
madam, came here, than during all the many years before." 

•*TVe must forget the past, doctor," »id Dunallan ^ *'yoa 
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know there were manj causes fofmerly fbr your want of 
success. But, pray, tell me more about the people.** 

*^ Well, sir, your library is doing immense good. Ever since 

your laidy has attended in person when the books were given 

out, and in her irresistible way has recommended particular ones 

to those who applied, it is astonishing how the people have 

♦improved." 

*^ But, Catharine, how in the world can you know what books 
are most proper for each applicant ? " asked Dunallan, his counte- 
nance expressing the greatest pleasure while he looked for her 
answer. 

^ Indeed I do not know,** replied she, *^ but Dr. Angus tells 
me the characters of the people and of the books, and I just 
recommend what I think will be'most suitable, and they like this 
attention on my part, and read carefully what X recommend, 
because, I suppose, they think their doing so will please you.** 

Dunallan smiled. 

" And then,** resumed the doctor, " your lady's and Mrs. Os- 
wald's constant attendance at church, morning and evening, and 
their exemplary deportment during the service, have worked 
a wonderful change. Now everybody comes to church, and 
every one tries to listen ; and indeed, sir, the good effects of this 
follow me to my study, for it is discouraging to preach without 
being attended to. Now I feel it a delight to prepare instruc- 
tions for my attentive people. So much good can one family in 
an exalted situation do, who are guided by the pure precepts of 
religion. Now it is really the desire of the people to receive 
information on that subject which is of more importance than 
all others ; and many, particularly among the young, begin to 
evince the most earnest concern respecting their immcMrtal 
interests." 

Dunallan's eyes glistened while the doctor continued to enu- 
merate the many improvements which had taken place during 
his absence, and when, after nearly two hours, the good man 
took his leave, he still continued to converse on the subject with 
Mrs. Oswald and Catharine. Helen soon left the room. Mrs. 
Oswald then found some excuse for going, but her absence had 
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not the effect she desired ; Dunallan became silent and embar- 
rassed, and Catharine felt his embarrassment infectious. Dun- 
allan seemed to perceive this, and saying hurriedly, " I do not 
attempt to thank you, Catharine, for all your care of my peo- 
ple, but believe me, it is because I cannot ; " he was leaving the 
room, when Catharine said, 

" I entreat you, do not pain me by thinking, that what has 
been my greatest pleasure can have been any trouble to me- 
May I ask you, never again to mention your gratitude on thb 
subject ? " 

Punallan stopped* " Oh ! Catharine ! ** exclaimed he earnestly, 
"I wish I could understand you. Is it possible you can, 

even on such subjects as these, wish to but pardon mc, 

I had almost forgot my promise." He then hastily quitted the 
room, leaving Catharine surprised, and alarmed by his manner 
and inexplicable words : but all attempts to unravel his mean- 
ing, she found were vain. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

A "WEEK passed away, and nothing occurred to lead to any 
explanation of Dunallan's conduct : he seemed, however, to 
become less unhappy every day, and his warmly expressed 
approbation of all Catharine ha4 done in his absence — his 
gratitude — his gentle attentions, and ever pleasing conversation, 
gave a new interest to her existence. His frequent appearance 
of melancholy still, however, gave her continual uneasiness,' 
while his evident suspicion, at times, of her sincerity, led her to 
fear she had in some way injured herself in his opinion ; and, 
kind and attentive and gentle as he ever was, there was yet a 
something in his manner which deterred her from asking any 
explanation ; or, indeed, from ever being quite at ease with him. 
Punallan, too, did not now seek her society, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed carefully to avoid being lefl alone with her. 

One evening, on receiving his letters, Catharine observed, that, 
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ader reading one, Dunallan became extremely pale ; he looked 
anxiously at her, but she instantly turned away her eyes, and 
felt grieved that he should know she had seen his emotion. 
During that evening he M^as even more than usually gentle and 
attentive in his manner to her. The idea that Dunallan had, 
during his absence, met with some amiable being to whom he 
had involuntarily given his affections, had long and frequently 
presented itself to Catharine's mind ; but the idea was so painful, 
she had the more easily succeeded in fulfilling what she consid- 
ered a duty, by banishing as much as she possibly could, every 
thought that led to the subject Dunallan's letter of this night, 
however, she could not help believing was connected with this 
painful idea, and this thought rendered his attentions less 
pleasing. 

Next morning his manner was even more soothingly gentle 
than the evening before ; but iho same ideas still possessed her 
mind. She admired Dunallan's attempt, as she thought, to be 
kind to his poor unloved wife, but each new and gentle attention 
increased her sadness, and as soon as breakfast was over she 
rose to leave the room. She went to a window as she passed. 
Tlic snow had again fallen as deep as ever, and she felt uncer- 
tain whether she should on that day visit her school, which she 
had done less frequently since Dunallan's return. She was 
surprised on observing the road in the avenue opened for a 
carriage. 

" Who is going out in a carriage ? " asked she ; but it instantly 
struck her that Dunallan was again about to leave Ammore*. 
She felt a sickness come over her heart, but turned away, for 
J>unallan had followed her to the window. 

"I received a letter last night, Catharine, which w* 

He stopped. 

""Which must take you from home, Mr. Dunallan," said 
Catharine, in a cold but hurried tone of voice. 

" Not me, Catharine," said Dunallan. 
. " Who then ? " asked Catharine, turning round as she spoke. 

He looked much distressed, " My letter was from Dunallan 
Castle." 
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" And my father is ill : — Oh ! Mr. Dunallan, how could you 
conceal this from me ! My father ! my dear father ! " 

" Be composed, dearest Catharine, I have only attempted to 
save you from unnecessary pain; You could not have travelled 
till the road was opened." 

* " Forgive me, Mr. Dunallan ; you are always kind ; but now 
you will allow me to go to him.*' She burst into tears. 

^ All is ready for your departure, dearest Catharine.** 

** But is my father very ill ? " 

Dunallan gave her a letter fi-om Elizabeth. 

" I must be alone when I read this," said she, turning to go. 

She trembled excessively. Dunallan supported her to the 
door of her apartment She there found Martin making prepa- 
rations for her journey, and jMrs. Oswald herself assisting her. 
** Ah ! my dear, kind Mrs. Oswald, that is too, loo much ! " 

Mrs. Oswald pressed her to her heart. ** Do not think of mc, 
my love ; think only at present of the mercy and kindness of 
your Heavenly Father to those who put their trust in Him, and 
place all your confidence in Ids promised care and presence." 

Catharine could not speak, but, hastening into her dressing- 
room, threw herself upon her knees, and in that posture, opened 
Elizabeth's letter. 

^ I have delayed as long as I think I ought, to give you the 
pain, my own Catharine, which I now fear I must Your dear 
father was taken ill about a fortnight ago. He did not wish any 
one to be informed of it, or to come to him at this severe season ; 
but I learned it from his physician, who had been sent for from 
* Edinburgh, and who considered it proper to acquaint me with 
his illness. My mother is too delicate to think of travelling at 
this season of the year, much as she wished it I therefore 
came here immediately. I found my dear uncle looking very 
ill, though not suffering much. He has become gradually worse 
Bince my arrival, and though he has positively forbidden my ac- 
quainting you with his illness, I dare no longer conceal it from 
you. He is constantly talking of hts beloved child, but says he 
would not for the world you knew that he was ill, for he knows 
you would attempt to come to him, and that the roads near Aiii- 
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more must at present be entirely shut up. He oflen exptetees 
a wish to see Mr. Dunallan, who, he supposes is now at Am- 
more, but seems to think Mr. Dunallan regards him with so 
much dislike, that he would not willingly come to him.** 

Catharine hurried over the remaining part of Elizabeth's leU 
ter ; only one idea was now present to her mind,— her fatheF^s 
life was in danger! She prayed earnestly for his recovery; 
she prayed for strength and composure of mind for herself, that 
she might be enabled to attend him, whatever should be the 
event, without disturbing him by her emotions. She ardently 
desired that Dunallan would agree to her father's wish, and go 
to him ; but she shrunk from the idea of making the request, 
as she well knew with what coldness, at least, he regarded Lord 
Dunallan. Her father's danger, however, and the recollection 
of his utter neglect of all that was necessary to prepare his 
soul for its eternal state, almost overpowered her, and soon 
overcoming every other feeling, she determined, at least, to 
induce Dunallan to accompany her to her father's sick room. 

" All is ready, my love," said Mrs. Oswald, as Catharine hur- 
riedly passed her. Catharine did not stay to reply, but pro- 
ceeded towards the breakfast room. Dunallan, however, was 
in the hall, and seemed prepared to go out. lie was himself 
giving directions to the servants, M'ho were putting things into 
the carriage, which was to carry Catharine away. " Ah ! " 
thought she, " he is going out to ride as usual, and only waits 
till I am gone." Her heart sunk, but again recollecting her 
father, she almost in despair, approached him. 

" Will you allow me to speak with you in private, Mr. Dun-* 
allan, for one moment ? " 

Dunallan started on hearing her voice, and immediately ac- 
companied her to the nearest apartment. 

^ You will think I encroach on your goodness, Mr. Dunallan, 
but at this moment I cannot, I ought not to think of any on« 
but my father ; you know his danger ; you know, Mr. Dunallan, 
how little he regarded, how little he attempted to prepare — " 
Catharine became breathless, and stopped. 

'* My dearest Catharine what do you wish ? Do not recall 
such remembrances." 
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** Oil 1 I cannot banisli them ; but it is not yet too late. My 
father wishes to see you, Mr. Dunallan — could you overcome 
your former feelings for him — could you forgive him all the 
misery he has cost you, and agree to his wish ; how irresistibly 
would such goodness convince him of the power and perfection 
of your principles ! " 

" Most assuredly, Catharine, I will go to him if he wishes it ; 
I have nothing to forgive ; I only wanted your permission to 
accompany you, but dreaded asking it, lest at such a moment my 
presence should only have annoyed you. May I now hope you 
will suffer me to accompany you ? '* 

Catharine's eyes filled with tears. "How generously you 
always ** she could say no more, tears choked her utter- 
ance, and she hurried away. 

In a few minutes Catharine and Dunallan were on their road 
to Dunallan Castle. Catharine felt the support Dunallan's 
presence gave her. She felt her hopes reviving, because he 
spoke as if he believed Lord Dunallan might yet recover. All 
his coldness of manner, too, was now gone. He seemed pain- 
fully uneasy lest she should suffer from the severity of the 
weather. He had completely wrapped her in a large fur pe- 
lisse, and soon threw another to the bottom of the carriage, to 
save her still more perfectly from the chill air ; yet still seemed 
unsatisfied. 

"I am quite Warm and comfortable, Mr. Dunallan," said 
Catharine, smiling sweetly. " Permit me to attend to your 
health now ; this pelisse is far too beautiful to be trodden upon." 
She would have presented it to him, but he put it gently away. 

" I am accustomed to cold, Catharine," said he, smiling sadly ; 
^ I rather long for its bracing power. I wish it could penetrate 
to my soul, and renovate its strength also." 

Catharine looked surprised, Dunallan spoke with an expres- 
sion so unlike his usual self-command. He turned away, and 
for some moments continued silent. 

The country through which they passed was one immense 
and continued waste of untrodden snow. The day was dark 
and gloomy; not a breath of wind stirred the trees, as they 
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Stood beariDg, to their smallest branches, their eold, soil load 
of snow. Dunallan, howeTer, soon began to conversQ with 
his usual power of exciting interest ; and heayj, and appr^ 
hensive for the future, as Catharine's heart was, she felt sui;- 
prised when the short day closed in. The road had beep 
<'.leared wherever it was necessary, and fresh horses, wer^ 
ready at every stage. Dunallan had not proposed her slop- 
ping for a moment on the road, so that, at an early hour in the 
evening, Catharine perceived that they were approaching Dun- 
allan Castle. Her apprehensions again returned with over- 
powering force. She entreated Dunallan to step the carriage 
at one of the cottages in the road. *^ They will all know how 
lie is,'' said she. 

Dunallan immediately stopped the carriage, but told 
Catharine he had sent forward a serv^mt whom they would 
Eoon meet. At this moment the man rode up to tlie car- 
riage. 

" My lord is better to-day, sir," said he, in answer to Dunr 
allan's inquiries. 

" Thank Grod ! " exclaimed Catharine, bursting into tears* 

" Thank God ! " repeated Dunallan, energetically. 

Catharine was now all impatience to embrace her father. 
^^ Should this illness be the means of leading my jather to 
attend to. religion," said she, thoughtfully, "I shall not regret it 
Perhaps it is thus that God has been pleased to answer my 
prayers for him. But what am I, that God should listen, to my 
poor, unworthy prayers ? Tell me, Mr. Dunallan, do you think 
it presumption or enthusiasm to suppose that Grod does any 
4hing in consequence of our prayers ? " 

" No, Catharine, I think it presumptuous in. the lasit degree, to 
dare to disbelieve what God himself has declared to be the case ; 
and he has said, that he is * the hearer of pr^.yer,* and that * the 
prayer of the righteous availeth much.' " 

" Ah, yes ! but not such prayers as mine ; from a heart so 
apt to wander from him — so evil — so occupied wit^i trifles — 
so altogether unworthy ; from a mind so ignorant and dark, th^t 
I can only at intervals form such ideas of Ijum as to e;xcite tUajt 
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love lie demands, aad feel in general only that dredd of offending 
him which makes me tremble. Prayers from a mind in such a 
fitatc cannot be acceptable.** 

** Pardon nae, deaf Catharine, 1 think, on the eoftttar j, that, 
!n your accottnt ^f yoorself, 1 see the very character which our 
heavenly Father has declared he will legard, * to thfe man will 
I look, even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and 
that trembleth at my word*' " 

Catharine melted into tears, *' Ah, thank yt)u, thank you, a 
tliousand times, for these precious words ! I shall not soon for- 
get them. Sow Sweetly comforting they arfe I ** 

"^ If you indeed wish nbt td forget them, Catharine," replied 
Dunallan, virith extreme gentleness, " and to feel that comfort 
they are graciously intended to bestow, thank Him whose 
w6rds they are, and who alone can enlighten the mind.** 

Catharine remained silent; she was touched by Bunallan'sr 
words, and hj his gentle, yet earnest manner. 

** Do fiot be displeased tvith me, Catharine,'* resumed he 5 
^ believe me, that, in thus venturing to risk offending you, on 
all occasions where your first and best interests are concerned, 
I prefer your real happiness to my own present comfort al 
least.** 

** Displease me ! ** repeated Catharine $ *^ I wish you saw^ my 
heart, Mt. Dunallan.** 

**Do you, CaAarine?** asked Dunallan, in An incfeduldui 
tone of voice. 

<< At this moment, Mr. Dunallan, t do.** 

Dunallan ^as silent ; and in a few minutes thejr entered thd 
grounds of Dunallan Castle. The moon was obscured by 
douds, but still its light, joined to the brightness of ihe snow^ 
enabled Catharine to trafce the well-known scenery around her^ 
while her feelings became flurried and^onfused by the various 
ideas which now crowded into her mind. The dreariness of 
the Wide expanse of snow -^ the melancholy ocdision of hei* 
return to her early home — Dunallan's presence, Which ever 
excited a deep, and now a painful interest, fr6m his unaccount* 
able cOnAuiA, contrasted with his irresistibly gentle and pleasing 
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manners and conversation — her ap{H*oacbing meeting with her 
father — the pleasing hope of again seeing Elizabeth — all 
struggled for the first place in her thoughts^ and bj turns occa- 
pied it At last the carriage stopped. Dunallan threw open 
the door on his side, and in a moment stood ready to assist 
Catharine's trembling attempts to hasten to Elizabeth, who 
stood within the great door of the hall to receive her. Dunallan 
almost carried her into the house. 

« My own Elizabeth ! " " My beloved Catharine I " exclaimed 
the friends, ardently embracing. 

** My kindest, dearest Elizabeth I *^ said Catharine, when they 
had reached the apartment to which Elizabeth led the way, 
^you have been my father's successful nurse, and he is 
better." 

^ Yes, dearest Catharine, this day he has been less uneasy, I 
think*" 

** Less uneasy ! " repeated Catharine, " is that all ? " She art- 
tempted in vain to be calm, and burst into tears. Elizabeth 
attempted to soothe her, but in vain. 

^ Does he know I am coming, Elizabeth. May I see him 
now?" 

" He knows you are coming, my dearest Catharine, and you 
will relieve him from his anxiety about you by seeing him im- 
mediately ; but, my Catharine, you must, for his sake, be com* 
posed ; you will find him altered in appearance." 

Catharine started and shuddered. 

" A very slight and short illness greatly alters the appear- 
ance at times, dearest Catharine," said Dunallan; ''you must 
be prepared to expect this, but do not be alarmed ; " then speak- 
ing in a lower tone of voice, " remember in whose merciful and 
compassionate hands his, and all our lives are, and trust all your 
anxieties and fears to him." 

Catharine instantly became composed. She turned to Eliza- 
beth, ^lam composed, Elizabeth ; take me to my father." She 
then left the room, internally imploring that support to which 
Dunallan had turned her thoughts. 

It was more than an hour before Catharine again joined Dun-^ 
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allan ; and, though her eyes showed traces of the tender nature 
of her meeting with her father, her countenance had resumed, 
in some degree, its usual happy and lively expression. 

^' My father is not so ill as I feared," exclaimed she, on enter- 
ing the room, ^ I am sure he is not" 

Dunallan's countenance instantly reflected the pleasure that 
glowed in hers. " He has trusted to me to express his gratitude 
to you, Mr. Dunallan," continued Catharine, '^ for thus kindly 
indulging his wishes. He is anxious to see you, but is too much 
exhausted now. In the morning he hopes for that pleasure. 
And now, hoW shall I express both his gratitude and my own ? ^ 
added she. 

^ By never mentioning the word to me, Catharine,** replied 
Dunallan ; " for, whenever you do, I feel as if you meant to 
remind me how painful it is to be in the slightest degree obliged 
by one, who has cost you so much Unhappiness." 

" Unhappiness I " repeated Catharine ; but Elizabeth's entrance 
prevented her expressing the feelings Dunallan^s words and 
manner had inspired ; and, on reflection, she was glad she had 
been interrupted ; for, kind and anxious as his manner during 
this day had been, he had said nothing to do away her fears 
that some cause existed which led him to wish rather to avoid 
tlian to seek to excite her affection for him. She soon returned 
to her father's apartment, and remained with him as long as his 
anxiety for her would suffer her to stay. She then lingered next 
the door of his room, till she heard all silent and quiet within ; 
and, after praying for every blessing to rest upon him, she re- 
tired for the night. 

Catharine ordered Martin to call her at an early hour next 
morning ; but for once Martin was disobedient ; and fatigue so 
far overcame her anxiety, that the late surf was completely risen 
when she awoke. She started from her pillow, and, dressing 
as hastily as she could. Went immediately to the door of her 
father^s apartment. His servant was in the ante-room. She 
inquired if her father was awake, and was informed that Mr. 
Dunallan had been with him for the last hour. Catharine 
rejoiced at this interview, arid, determining riot to iriterriipt if, 
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was turning to go in quest of Elizabeth, when the door of her 
father's apartment was soflly opened^ and Dunallan himself ap- 
peared. 

" How kind is this ! '^ said she to him, her eyes filling as she 
spoke. Dunallan's own bore traces of recent soilness. He inr 
quired tenderly for Catharine's health. 

" Quite, quite welL May I now go to my father, or shall I 
disturb him ? " 

** No, Catharine, you cannot disturb him : he says your pres- 
ence has restored to him all that he really values on earth." 

"My dear father!" said Catharine, tenderly, and turning 
hastily away to go to him. 

He received her with eager fondness. After a few minutes 
he began to talk of Dunallan. 

" I had formed a most erroneous opinion both of him and of 
his religious sentiments. Catharine," said he, " he is the most 
feeling man I ever saw ; and, instead of being severe and con- 
temptuous, as I supposed his singular opinions led him to be, 
he has the humblest heart of any man I ever conversed with." 

Catharine could not refrain from tears while her father con- 
tinued thus to praise Dunallan. 

" My dear father," said she, *^you had indeed formed most 
erroneous notions of Mr. Dunallan. I, too, had suffered myself 
to be so prejudiced against him that I look back still with shame 
and grief to the time he formerly spent under your roofl Now, 
I hope we both know how to value him." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

For the first fortnight Catharine scarcely ever left her father's 
room. He seemed revived by the presence of his beloved child, 
and to grudge losing sight of her for a moment. Dunallan's 
society soon also became almost as necessary to him as Catha- 
rine's. He constantly desired to have them both. near him. 
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Catbarine was now^ therefore, constantlj seeing Dunallan, and 
in such circumstances as to do away every feeling, hut that of 
gratitude. His gentleness to her father — his affectionate kind* 
nessy and feeling attentions, increased in proportion as Lord 
Dunallan's esteem and affection increased for him. His manner 
to herself — mild, gentle, and polite, hut again reserved, made 
her yer J unhappy ; jet she could not at times help thinking, that 
his coldness was in some degree assumed. OHen, \irhile em- 
ployed in those tender cares which her father's situation 
required, she met Dunallan's eyes fixed upon her with looks of 
interest and admiration ; hut in vain did she attempt to con- 
jecture ivhat could be the cause of his coldness, real or assumed. 
He was ever on the watch, also, lest she should suffer from 
fatigue, and to bear it for her. One evening. Lord Dunallan 
had fallen asleep, while Catharine, who stood behind his chair, 
supported his head on her bosom. Lord Dunallan's complaint 
prevented his sleeping but in a sitting posture ; he now seemed 
to find his attitude an easy one, for his sleep was unusually cahn 
and tranqulL Catharine became pale from fatigue, but i<efused 
to resign her place to Dunallan. 

" I would not .disturb him for the world," whispered she to 
him, when he in the same tone of voice entreated her to resign 
her charge to him. 
~ He stood near her in evident uneasiness. 

** You will kill yourself, Catharine ; I entreat you, suffer me, 
I shall not disturb your patient." 

*' No, no, do not ask me. I am not fatigued." 
. Dunallan remained near her, apparently miserable, till Lord 
Dunallan awoke ; and ader that evening, watched with such 
care, that he was always ready to support Lord Dunallan'si 
drooping head, when it appeared that he was weary of his 
usual supports. 

. A thousand similar attentions performed with the utmost 
gentleness and feeling, while, at the same time, an expression of 
deep sadness clouded his own countenance and manner, excited 
feelings of gratitude and interest in Catharine which she coul4 
not repress, and which daily increased. 
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Dunallan nho frequently eonversod with Lord Dunalldn 6ii 
the subject of religion, which was the only one in Which he ilo# 
took any continued interest : and Catharine listened, with de« 
lighted attention, to his animated and feelmg and contincing 
replies to the cavilling arguments of her father. Dunallaa 
went patiently over and over the same ground, ^ving a playful 
turn to the peevishness of sickness, and With persevering 
earnestness, placing his subject in every varied point of 
view. His society became each moment ttiore neoessary to 
Lord Dunallan. Catharine, too, was now so constantly with hef 
father, that Elizabeth, who found herself of no real nse, at ksi 
consented to her entreaties to return to Mr. Melville, whosd 
patience at her absence seemed wholly e^chausted. 

Catharine, however, almost regretted having suffered he# 
friend to go, when, on the first day afler her departure, shd 
found herself alone with Dunallan. It was afler dinner, and 
the servants had left the room. This was the only hour in th« 
day in which Lord Dunallan chose to be left alone, so Catharine 
had no excuse for quitting Dunallan. He now himself appeared 
embarrassed, and, for once, at a loss for conversation. Catha« 
rine first broke silence. * 

** Do you think my father recovers at all, Mr. Dunallan ? ** 
He hesitated, " What is your opinion, Catharine ? *' 
'^ I cannot say that I think he does ; but I am so apprehen- 
dve — perhaps you sec differently." 

Dunallan seemed unwilling to answer her question. 
" I am prepared to hedr any <^inion, Mr. Dooallan.*' 
** Tour father himself has little hope of recovery, Catharine. 
Whatever is the event I think we ought to feel thankful for this^ 
as it has the best of all effects. At your father's age, few 
pleasures remain for us in this world. Ought we, Catharine^ 
to wish, for our own sakes, to keep those we love here, when 
those years are eome in which Ihey say, ^ I have no pleasure in 
them?'" 

**0h, no," replied Catharine; **if my father thought and 
fUt on all subjects as you do, Mr. Dunaikm^ I could forget mf 
own wishes ; but " — she 0topped and righ^ hcaivily. 
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" Your father, Catharine, when I was last here, was an 
avowed infidel. He now wishes to find that the Christian reli- 
- gion is true. If you remember what I wrote you were my own 
sentiments at one time of my life, you will feel that, of all men, 
I ought least to lose hope of others. He who taught me to 
differ, can in a moment impart to another a greater portion of 
that liglit which I have unworthily received." 

Catharine was moved, for Dunallan spoke as if he deeply 
felt what he expressed. "You know always how to impart 
comfort at least, Mr. Dunallan," replied she, with emotion; 
** and now that I have an opportunity, suffer me to express the 
gratitude which I confess almost oppresses me, for all your un- 
wearied kindness to my father — your patience — your constant 
goodness." Her eyes filled with tears, and she rose and turned 
away to conceal them. 
0. Dunallan followed her. " Gratitude again, Catharine ! why do 
you still use that expression to me^ When we parted, befgro 
I went abroad, you allowed me to call myself your friend, 
' You yourself invited me to assume the privileges of friendship. 
You allowed me to hope that you were pleased with my feeling 
the affection of a friend for you. I have never claimed more, 
yet you have treated me as a stranger, or leather as an exacting^ 
unreasonable being, whom you dread to offend; for whose 
acts (^ common kindness you must feel an oppressive sense 
of gratitude. Wliat have I done to give you cause for all this, 
Catharine?" 

Catharine was so astonished by this address as to be quite 
unable to answer a word* 

"I detest all ccmcealments," resumed Dunallan. "On my 
part there shall be none; and I will now^ acknowledge, that 
letters, at least some of them, during my absence, I now regret 
having written. I do not ask you to remember the cause — the 
style of your letters — nothing should have made me for an 
instant forget how I ought to have ac^ towafds you. Forgive 
me, Catharine, for having been led, even by you, into feelings 
of resentment, which, towards you, could only last till I again 
had an opportunity of seeing and feeling the perfect simplicity. 
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the ingenuous openness of youf character ; the certainty, that 
vhen you were in error, it was the consequence of cruel 
delusion and self-deception ; but I go too far ; all I wish to say 
is, that l' still feel for you all the friendship I did when we 
parted. Can you, Catharine, no longer regard me as you then 
did?" 

" I can, Mr. Bunallan," answered Catharine, holding out her 
band to him, ** bat I, too, hate all concealments t surely it was 
not I who first — do I quite understand you?" She blushed^ 
and proceeded hesitatingly, " Was I deceived, did 1 deceive my* 
self in thinking your "letters were strangely changed in styM 
before mine were ? " 

Dunallan shook his head. " Ah, Catharine," replied he, ** dd 
not attempt to say more ; it will not succeed. I ask not for 
your confidence any farther till you choose to give it mA 
Let us say no more of the past* "We shall only remember,^ 
that all is again between us as it was when we parted at 
Arnmore." 

Catharine felt pleased but unsatisfied, and turned confus^ly 
away from Dunallan's inquiring looks. 

"Think no more now of what is past, dearest Catharine," 
said he, gently. *' If at any future time you should feel dis- 
posed t6 treat me with more confidence, do not sufier yourself 
to be prevented by a consciousness of having erred^ but re- 
member how I attempted to win ^otir confidence; and XhaM 
though, for your own sake, I can never assist you to palliate 
any error, yet you know how trivial 1 must consider yours com- 
pared to my own. Forgive me, since I have ventured tlins faf^ 
if, for once, I allude to another subject. You know, Catharliie, 
that as a husband I deserve most deeply to suffer. In so fa* 
as I could do so alone, I should wish to bend in humble sub* 
mission to a retribution I feel to be so just ; but in some points 
it is impossible for me ultimately to Suffer alone : and now for* 
give me dearest Catharitm for having been thus open with yoU| 
and let me no longer detain you from your father." 

Dunallan seemed as if he wished to relieve Catharine ftom 
supposing herself obliged to give him any answer, and sh^ was 
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60 utterly at a loss to comprehend what his last words meant, 
that ^he suffered him to lead her to her father's apartmeut, with- 
out attempting to say one word. 

Lord Dunallan's emaciated countenance brightened with 
pleasure as they entered. "My Catharine," said he, "how 
that smile of yours chases away all my gloomy thoughts." 

** Why were your thoughts gloomy, my deai-est father ? " 

** Because the grave is a gloomy subject of thought, Catha- 
rine. But I will not banish the roses from your cheek by my 
gloom. Dunallan, we must find some amusement for my child 
here, since she will not seek it elsewhere." 

"No, no, my dear father," said Catharine, with assumed 
cheerfulness, " it is your aniusement we shall seek." 

Lord Dunallan shook his head, with an expression of the 
most hopeless despondency. 

" Perhaps, my dear lord," said Dunallan^ " Catharine may 
know some charm to take away the gloom, even fix)m the 
subject you mentioned." 

" Oh, no, Dunallan ! to shut my eyes for ever on that sweet 
face, is the darkest ingredient of the gloom." 

" But it is not forever, my dearest father. It may be but i^ 
short separation, even should you go before your child." 

" Ah ! my Catharine, it is easy with your youth and health 
to talk of death and the gravQ j but, my child, when those roses 
are withered, and those luxuriant locks are tViin and gray, and 
the grave seems near, and another state of existence really 
approaching, tlien, my child, a film seems to fall from the eyes j 
all that we valued before appears in its true insignificance ; the 
vain trappings of a past day ; and the state of the immortal 
spirit, that which before could scarcely fix a thoughtj, then seems 
of an importance so vast, tliat the sliort time failing nature tella 
us we have to attend to it, seems so inadequate, that we shrink 
in despair from the task. I have often, my Catharine, repented 
of having consulted your inclination so little in the choice of 
your husband. I still blame myself for this ; but heaven has 
rewarded your obedience to an unreasonable father^ by givuig 
you a friend and protector, wIm) will, before it is too late, lead 
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you into the knowledge of those important truths jour father 
never taught you." 

Catharine could not restrsun her tears while her father spoke 
thus despondingly and tenderly. She was seated close by him, 
and in silence pressed the hand she held to her heart Daoallan , 
had stood near them. He now sat down on the other side of 
Lord Dunallan, who immediately held out his hand to him. 

" My dear Dunallan, this is sad, melancholy work for you, to 
watch a wretched old man, dying in the blue devils." 

" I do not consider dying such a melancholy work as you seem 
to do, my lord," replied Dunallan, in a cheerful, though serious 
tone of voice. " I have seen people die who would not have 
wished to live, had it been in their power ; young people, too> 
who had met with nothing to teach them the insignificance which 
your lordship has just said characterizes every pursuit, when 
viewed from the entrance into another state." 

** I can easily conceive that of young people,'* replied Lord 
Dunallan. " They still believe the creed their mothers taught 
them ; and conscious of innocence, they look with certainty to 
those scenes of felicity they have been led to believe awaits 
them in an immortal state. But afler having entertained infidel 
principles, and having run the course of — Oh ! Dunallan, you 
do not know what a life I have led — I ** 

" I know, my loi-d," interrupted Dunallan, * that in the eyes 
of the world your character has been as fair, or more so, than 
that of most other men, and therefore must regard your 
present view of it as a proof that the. light of divine truth b 
rising on your mind, by which alone we can see what is requisite 
to satisfy the laws of God. You know, my lord, that it is my 
firm belief, no human being can be justified by his own merits 
in the sight of his Creator." 

" But you always return to that canting mystery," replied 
Lord Dunallan, peevishly, " who can comprehend your meaning 
when you talk of imputing the merits of another to rational and 
accountable creatures ? " 

"I do return to that mystery, my lord, because I know 
of nothing else to turn to," replied Dunallan, mildly. " You say, 
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my lord, that death is alarming to you, because you feel appre- 
hensive that your life has not been so spent as to be found worthy 
at the great reckoning. I say that I believe no man's has been 
so spent 5 and that we are lost forever, unless at that day we 
have other grounds to rest our hopes of heaven upon, than our 
imperfect obedience, — I may say, our continued disobedience 
to the laws of God." 

Lord Dunallan continued for some time silent, and in deep 
thought, then said, " I have not been worse than other men. 
For many years I have lived free from every vice ; in youth, to 
be sure ; but few men can restrain their passions in youth : the 
Being who created us with those passions will excuse their 
excess. He is good and merciful." 

Dunallan sighed deeply, ^ And would you rather, my lord, 
trust that the Divine Being \v'ho has said, * that no unbeliever, 
no impure person, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ;* 
would you rather trust to an idea for which there is no ground 
in Scripture, that his pity will lead him to break his word, than 
receive the forgiveness of your sins, and admission into heaven 
on his own terms ? " 

" And what are those terms ? " 

Catharine looked at Dunallan with admiring gratitude, when 
he began again, for perhaps the hundredth time, to answer this 
question. Ho did so, with the utmost gentleness of voice and 
manner. 

" The terms revealed to us in Scripture, my lord, are ex 
tremely simple, and, I think, completely suited to the state of 
your feelings. They are merely these — * Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou sbalt be saved.' You have said, my 
lord, that you cannot believe. This state of mind is also anti- 
cipated in Scripture ; and we are told that * Faith is the gift of 
God ; ' and again, * Tliat we must ask, and we shall receive. 
That God will not despise the humble and contrite heart. That^ 
He is the hearer of prayer.' " 

** Dunallan, I cannot pray." 

•* Could you listen to the prayera of another, my lord? ** 
24 
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" Of a clergyman ? certainly not — the whole neighborhood 
would hear of it." 

" Not a clergyman's then, my lord, but your son's.** 

" Yours, Dunallan ? " He seemed affected. Dunallan looked 
at Catharine. Siie smiled through the tears that had filled her 
eyes on Dunallan's proposal, and immediately knelt down by 
her father. He laid his hand tenderly on her head for a mo- 
ment, then covered his face, while Dunallan poured out his soul 
in fervent prayer to his Creator. He seemed to feel the exact 
state of Lord Dunallan's mind, and entei*ed into his dark and 
confused conceptions of religion, and suited his ardent and 
humble requests so completely to the wants of the immortal 
spirit, when ignorant and apprehensive, it trembles on the brink 
of eternity, that Lord Dunallan's enfeebled frame was scarcely 
able, wliile he listened, to 8U]^poi*t the emotions of his 
soul. 

" Leave me," said he, when Dunallan rose from his knees, 
** leave me, my Catharine, leave me alone, dear excellent Dun- 
allan." 

Catharine hesitated on seeing the perturbed expression of 
his countenance, but Dunallan took her hand, and gently drew 
her away. 

" My dear Catliarine," said he, whftn they reached another 
apartment, ^Uhere are some feelings which cannot brook ob- 
servation." 

Catharine remained silent, and continued leaning on Dunal- 
lan's arm, slowly to pace about the ixx)m. He too remained 
silent, and deeply thoughtful. "IMiat an astonishing change 
tlie approach of death makes, on every feeling and power of 
the soul ! " said he at last. ** How vividly it shows the true 
nature and value of things I " 

" Yes," replied Catharine, " I could wish its approach should 
always seem near for that cause. But Mr. Dunallan, do you 
think the dread of its approach has the same effect on every 
mind?" 

" No, my dear Catharine, I too well know tlmt it has not," 
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replied Dunallan, sighing, or rather almost groaning, as he 
spoke. "I have seen the approach of death have no other 
effect than that of increasing the desire of accomplishing earthlj 
schemes ; and the immortal spirit depart, satisfied with this, as 
if it had performed all its part But what an awakening would 
he there I " Dunallan shuddered and clasped his hands together 
with alarming energy. 

" Ah 1 " said Calliarine, "if people only knew the rest the mind 
feels when it has discovered, even imperfectly, the end of its 
existence I " 

" Yes, Catharine, but mankind will not believe this, though 
assured of it by the wisest and tlie best. The ear will not, 
cannot hear, till it is unstopped — the eye cannot see — the heart 
cannot .receive, till they are touched by a power from heaven. 
How intense is their blindness, who see something to interest in 
every object and eveiy inquiry under the sun,^ut in that which 
relates to the future existence of the soul ; and who yet boldly 
avow, that they discover proofs of immortality in their own 
minds — who will spend an existence in exploring into the 
minutest, and least valuable of the works of God; and be es- 
teemed wise, while they turn with apathy from a Revelation 
which discloses to them the terms on which depends the happi- 
ness or misery of their* immortal spirits during eternity. But, 
my dear Catharine, is it from your own experience, may I ask, 
that you have learned to value so highly tliat rest of the mind 
wluch you described ? " 

" Yes,** replied Catharine, blushing ; " but I only know what 
it is. I do not yet possess it always ; but knowing what it is, 
and where it is to be found, prevents at least the possibility of 
believing, that the immortal part can be satisfied \yith what is 
not, like itself, immortal. But, indeed, Mr. Dunallan, we must 
now return to my father." 

" Do you fear that I shall ask you more questions about your- 
self, Catharine?" 

« No — yes — I do not know why I should not like to answer 
you on this subject — but " 

" It is perfectly natural, my dear Catliarine ; but do not fear 
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that I shall annoy you by my anxiety to know the real stat« at 
jour religious feelings and opinions — they cannot be concealed, 
Catharine — yet when you can, if erer that tinoe shall eome^ 
trust me with this most precious part of your sentiments, you 
will find me very grateful." They had now reached the door 
of Lord Dunallan's apartment. Catharine stopped and said, '* I 
shall attempt to overcome my reserve, for my own sake, if you 
will promise to correct my errors." 

" I promise to tell you frankly my opinion at least," replied 
Dunallan. They then entered Lord Dunallan's apartments 
He was sitting with his head leaning on his hand. He raised it 
on their entrance, and smiling more placidly than Cathanne 
had observed him do since her return, " Come, my dear young 
instructors," said he, " I now like your lessons. Dunallan, how 
shall I thank you for your patience with your old and stubborn 
pupil ? — But, Catharine, my child — Dimullan — I feel very 
faint, assist me to the sofa." 

Catharine and Dunallan assisted him, and laid him gently as 
he wished, and Catluu'lne held a cordial to his lips. He smiled 
as he received it from her ; but some internal failure of nature 
checked his smile, and for an instant brought a livid paleness, 
and an expression of sudden and startling alarm over his coun- 
tenance. But this was soon past, and he raised his eyes to 
Heaven, full of such deep humility, and lowly tenderness of 
spirit, as almost to change the cast of his usually proud and 
stem featui-es. Catharine looked at Dunallan ; she saw he was 
alarmed. He left the room, and returned immediately witli the 
medical gentleman, who was in constant attendance. Lord 
Dunallan had been subject to these faintish attacks during the 
whole of his illness, but now he seemed more tlian usually 
gone. The doctor felt his pulse. 

" Mr. Crawford, you are too late," said Lord Dunallan, faint- 
ly — " I am gone." 

Mr. Crawford prescribed a restorative. 

" You have been right, Crawford," said his lordship — ^ you 
told me the truth — I thank you — fare you well — leave me 
now — I wish to say something to my daughter." 

Crawford left the room. 
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Lord Dunallan looked at Catharine, who hung over him, in 
speechless terror. ** My child, I was prepared for this ; Craw- 
ford did not think I should have survived so long, hut God has 

mercifully spared me until ." He stopped again, becoming 

very faint — attempted to speak, but suddenly starting, fell back 
into Dunallan's arms. 

Catharine chafed his temples — his hands — used every 
means to recall him, but the spirit was gone for ever. 

Dunallan assisted Catharine in all her attempts. Mr. Craw- 
ford also indulged every wish, which in her almost distracted 
state of feelings, seemed to promise a ray of hope, though ht 
gently expressed his fear that every effort was vain. 

Dunallan at last took her hand in his. *^ My dear Catharine, 
we expected this. How easily, how placidly has he left- us ! 
"We ought not to wish it otherwise." 

Dunallan's soothing and tender tone of voice gave the desired 
turn to Catharine's feelings. She burst into an agony of tears, 
and, disengaging herself from him, she clasped her arms around 
lier father's insensible remains, and wept without restraint 
Dunallan was much affected, ahd did not for some time attempt 
to check her natural emotion. At last he again gently attempted 
to withdraw her from the scene. 

" Remember, my dearest Catharine, who sends this affliction. 
We must believe that all His dispensations are dictated by His 
love, and attempt to prove our belief of this, and our gratitude, 
by resigning ourselves to His heavenly will." 

Catharine allowed him to lead her away a few steps, but then 
turned bactk, ^' I cannot leave him, Mr. Dunallan ; let me see 

him carried to bed. Oh, my dear, my kindest father " 

She would again have thrown herself upon the lifeless corpse, 
but Dunallan put his arm around her, and gently drew her 
. away. 

^ " Allow me, trust me, Catharine, to see all done as you wish.'* 
He then led her reluctafitly to her apartment. She entreated 
him to leave her, and return to the room they had left. Dunal- 
lan obeyed ; and Catharine, when left alone, struggled to gain 
command to her thoughts and recollection, and, throwing herself 

24 ♦ 
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on her knees, sbe attempted to raise her confused and agitated 
thoughts to heaven, and to implore resignation to the Divine wilL 
But her mind was unable to command itself. She continued oft 
her knees uncoascious of the presence of Martin, who had fol- 
lowed and stood near her in silent grief. At last some one 
knelt down beside her. She started and looked up. **Mr. 
Dunallan I ** exclaimed she. 

" Let us remain here, my Catharine ; all is as you wish else- 
where. Let us together ask the support of Him, who, ^ Hath 
smitten and will heal you.' ** 

Catharine again bent down her head, and Dunallan, while he 
prayed, seemed to express the very inmost and undefined feel- 
ings of her heart. He expressed the most fervent gratitude 
for the light which had beamed on the departed spirit, before it 
had passed into its new and everlasting state of existence ; and 
she then dared to trust that the light was real. She became 
collected and composed as he proceeded. He prayed for her, 
that she might now be enabled to rely on her Creator as her 
f;xther; that she might believe, and comprehend tlie glorious 
privileges of such a relation, th*e perfection of His character, 
who graciously called himself the Father of the orphan, the 
perfection of his wisdom, his guidance, his power, his love, his 
tenderness ; the happiness of those who trusted in Him, their 
security, their promise of light and peace and support in weak-. 
ness. Dunallan's voice trembled as ho prayed for Catharine, 
and he seemed obliged to stop, because unable to command his 
feelings. 

Wlien he had finished, he entreated her to retire to rest. 
" To-morrow," said he, ** I h<^)e we shall be enabled to view 
this event with thankfulness." 

Catharine could not speak. Dunallan again ejaculated a 
fervent entreaty for the presence of her heavenly Father, and^ . »<(■ 
then left her. . i*' " 

Cathai'ine retii-cd to bed, but not % sleep. She wa^, how- 
ever, calm, and indulged in that tendeniess of grief, which the 
recollection of the kindness and affection of her father inspired. 
.Towards morning she fell askep, and for a time fbi'got all her 
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sorrows. But how painful is the waking after such repose! 
How bitter the fii*st return to recollection, and to the reality of 
what has happened ! Catharine felt all its misery. She did 
not leave her room that day till late in the evening. Dun- 
allan met her with a /^Im seriousness of manner, which grad- 
ually restored that self command which she had lost on again 
ineeting him. His conversation, too, as it ever did, inters 
ested, and^ at the same time, strengthened her mind, while 
his kindness soothed her heart 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A WEEK passed away. Dunallan seemed io have no object 
but Cathanne in all he said and did. He led her to spesdc to 
him of her grief, and of all that w^as nearest her heart Catha- 
rine unconsciously leaned to him next to Heaven £6r support 
and consolation. 

Several more weeks elapsed ; and again Catharine began to 
think of self, and of the future. She felt resigned to that will, 
which, in depriving her of her last parent, had gttded his dying 
moments with hope, and spared her witnessing any severe 
Buffering. She felt thankful for having had one to console her 
in her grief, and to mourn with her, who had never for a mo- 
ment ceased, in attempting to reconcile her to her loss, to lead 
her thoughts to the only true source of consolation and hap- 
piness — who had seemed to feel so deeply for her, that he had 
forgotten every otlier pursuit, every other object, to attend to 
hen . She bow recollected his extreme tenderness towards her 
for the week following her father's death* She had then 
scarcely observed it ; but now she remembered to contrast it 
with the greatly col(fer, though still kind and gentle manner 
he had more lately assumed. She still thought his coldness 
assnn^ed; for she had remarked him check himself several 
iiamsi *^ Si^^ a different turn to the tenderness of some 
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expression he had just used. Yet, why should he wish to 
appear to feel more coldly towards her than he really did ? She 
had made no attempt to conceal her feelings from him; and 
those feelings had led her to impart to him almost every 
thought of her heart, and to meet him,*afler every interval of 
absence with delight. It was on those occasions, she had 
observed, that he attempted to alter the meaning of the expres* 
sions of pleasure he used on first meeting her. Catharine in 
vain attempted to discover a cause for his wishing to repress 
his affections for her. She thought it would add to his hap- 
piness if he could love the woman to whom he was united for 
life. Her own happiness she now felt depended on him, as far 
as it could depend on any earthly being. At last she recollected 
what he had said about her letters — about delusion, and self- 
deception, and a gleam of light seemed to break upon her mind. 
"There must be some mystery about those letters," thought 
she. She recollected his strange conduct on his first return to 
Arnmore after being abroad — his saying he would never ask 
an explanation from her — his having said more lately, that he 
detested concealments — that her letters were an excuse for the 
style of his — " Why should I not at least ask him," thought 
she, " what there was in my letters that displeased him ? This 
does not intrude into his confidence farther than he chooses. 
Why should I lisk the possibility of lessening his happiness 
if an explanation would prevent it ? " Yet she shrank from the 
idea of asking this explanation. Perhaps it might produce 
nothing — perhaps it was only pity for her which had made 
him so tenderly kind. Her idea that he wished io conceal his 
feelings for her might be a mere fancy. She was called to 
meet Dunallan before she had come to any resolution. He 
was unusually grave, or rather sad, and met her without any 
apparent feeling of pleasure. She even thought there was a 
shade of displeasure, or rather disappointment, on his counte- 
nance. She forgot all her wishes about an explanation regard- 
ing herself, in the fear that something had happened to grieve 
Dunallan. It was now nearly two months since they had left 
Arnmore ; and it struck her that perhaps he might feel impft* 
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fient to return thilher, but was too delicate to propose her yet 
leaving Dunallan Castle. 

* ** I f8ar, Mr. Dunallan/' said she, " that your goodness to me 
has deterred you longer from returning to Arnmore than is 
•perhaps convenient. I know you had reasons for hastening 
your return from abroad ; I am ready to go back to Arnmore 
whenever you wish it" 

" I have no immediate wish to return to Arnmore, Catharine. 
I think we ought to finish our arrangements here before we 
return. Those papers and letters ought to be examined. Do 
you not agree with me in thinking that every, the minutest 
wish, expressed in a will, should be complied with ? " 

"I certainly do; but it pains ^ me to think you should have 
the trouble." 

" Again 1 " interrupted Dunallan, " I must bdlieve, in time, 
Catharine^ that you really wish to pain me by so repeatedly 
using such terms." He seemed really displeased. 

Catharine's eyes filled with tears, *'If I really -could wish to 
pain you for a moment, Mr. Dunallan ; if you can believe me 
capable of such ingratitude, surely nothing I can do is worthy 
of costing you the most trifling uneasiness." 

"Forgive me, Catharine," said Dunallan, much softened; 
^ you would if you knew what at this moment almost unmans 
me. 

Catharine looked alarmed. 

** Do not be alarmed, dear Catharine," said Dunallan, "yow, 
indeed, have no cause. I have only just received a letter from 
my miserable brother-in-law, Harcourt, infonning mo that he is 
in Britain, and in the most wretched circumstances." 

^ And does ho make any unpleasant proposal about the chil- 
dren ? " asked Catliarine, anxiously. 

" No. none. He seems gi-eatly changed. He has been com- 
pelled to leave India to escape his creditors. His worthless 
wife has abandoned him. He is now, in short, dear Catharine, 
in London — in the King's Bencli — in wretched health — 
without friends — and without the means of existence ; and be 
adds, ' with a conscience that is hell begun.' " 
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Catharine was shocked ; but^ after a moment's silence, " I 
tliink," said she, " if his conscience has been so dreadfully awa* 
kened by the wretched consequences of his past guilt, there may 
be better hope for the future." 

" Certainly," replied Dunallan. • 

" Then why should you feel this intelligence so distressing?** 
asked Catharine, anxiously. " If Mr. Harcourt is truly changed, 
and truly wishes to reform, it will not be difficult to arrange 
worldly matters so as to make him tolerably comfortable. You 
know he is our brother," continued she, gently ; " the father of 
our sweet little girls. Ought we not to hope the best, and 
attempt every means in our power to lead him back to the right 
path, while bad health and an awakened conscience would assist 
our endeavors ? " 

" Most assuredly, dearest Catharine," replied Dunallan, " my 
duty is plain ; but I confess that at this time, I find it difficult to 
perform. I cannot help turning from, and wishing to avoid it. 
But you have confirmed the dictates of my own conscience, 
and I must hesitate no longer." 

" I do not know the circumstances which make this duty so 
painful to you ; but," added she, earnestly, "^om, Mr. Dunallan, 
would, I am sure, find it far more painful to be conscious of 
having neglected any duty. But forgive me," continued shq, 
blushing deeply, " for presuming to preach to you." 

"A thousand thanks, dear Catharine, for preaching to me. 
You preach truth.; and," added he, sighing heavily as he spoke, 
*' I must just submit, and again leave home." 

'^ Leave home I " exclaimed Catharine, becoming as pale as 
death. 

" Yes, Catharine, Harcourt entreats, implores me to go to 
him. How can I, indeed, be of any real use to him unless I do 

BO?" 

Catharine felt faint and sick at heart, and leaned back in her 
chair, unable to utter a word. 

"Dearest Catharine," said Dunallan eagerly, "you shall 
dictate to me in this matter. . At this moment I 'regard it as my 
first duty to be guided by your wishes, whatever they are." 
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" I have no wishes,** replied Catharine ; and, bursting into 
tears, she disengaged herself from Dunallan, who would have 
detained her, and hurried to her own apartment. She there 
continued to weep and sob almost convulsively — so sudden and 
so overpowering was the idea that she was again so soon to be 
separated from Dunallan; now almost her only friend — and 
such a friend. 

In a few minutes, Martin softly entered her room, and pre- 
sented a note from Dunallan, then immediately retired. 

"I have betrayed myself!" exclaimed Catharine, bitterly. 
^IIow can he now avoid coming to an explanation?" She 
scarcely dared open his note. 

" My dearest Catharine, shall I ever understand you ? Need 
I say what that charm is which makes it so difficult ibr me to 
tear myself from home, my present home! Ask your own 
heart, Catharine, whether, if I knew all its secrets, I ought to 
say no more ? Surely, thinking as you do, preaching as you so 
forcibly did to me within the last hour, you must feel that, on 
one subject, you would be more happy — more right, if you had 
no concealments with me. Yet, dearest Catharine, I only say 
this for your own sake. I do not urge you to give me your con- 
fidence on my account ; I will only say, that the slightest expla- 
nation on your part — the mere acknowledgment that you know 
to what I allude, would be most gratefully received by me — 
would be all I should ever ask. E. Dunallan." 

Catharine read this note once, and again, and again : " Wliat 
on earth can he mean?" thought she. Once more she read 
sentence by sentence. 

^' Find such difficulty in understanding me ! Impossible, 
Dunallan ! I am only too unguarded. If he knew all my 
secrets — what can he mean by this ? More happy, more right. 
I am only to acknowledge that I know to what he alludes." In 
vain did Catharine attempt to find a meaning for Dunallan's 
words. " He seems to consider me guilty of something I ought 
to confess to him," thought she ; and her cheek glowed as she 
thought. " There is some strange mystery in all this. I will 
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go, and at once ask an explanation.** She rose and went 
towards the door, but stopped. *^ AVhy should /ask an explana- 
tion ? If Dunallan has listened to any rejwrt against me — but 
it is impossible. Why should any one now wish to injure us id 
the opinion of each other ? ** She instantly recollected St. Clair, 
and light seemed to flash upon her ; but terror came with it. 
Never, never, would she seek an explanation which might 
involve Dunallan in a quarrel with Su Clair. Such an event 
might have been the very aim of St. Clair. " But all this may 
only be a dream of my own imagination," thought she, after 
having conjured up every frightful idea which followed such a 
supposition. She then recollected what Dunallan had said re* 
garding her letters to him, and she was again as much at a loss 
as ever. But time passed, and it was necessaiy, in some way, to 
answer Dunallan*s note. After seveml changes, she at last, in 
despair of expressing herself more guardedly, and at the s:ime 
time openly, wrote as follows : 

** I scarcely know how to reply to you. Surely, Mr. Dun- 
allan, if you believe me to be in any error, you will not suflFer 
me to continue so without pointing out to me what that error is. 
I am utterly unconscious of having any secrets — any conceal- 
ments, with you, on any subject, which the strictest sense of 
friendship, or esteem, or dutf/, would forbid me to have. I can- 
not acknowledge that I know to what you allude, for I have in 
vain attempted to understand you. I can say no more. Allow 
me, however, to write, instead of saying, good-night ; for I con- 
fess my head aches violently, in consequence of wliat has passed 
during the last two hours. C. Dunallan." 

Catharine sent her note to Dunallan, and then, for a time, 
listened to every sound, in the expectation of receiving an 
answer. None came, however. Martin at last appeared ; but 
only with an inquiry on Dunallan's part 

"Shall I tell Mr. Dunallan, ma'am, that you are quite 
recovered? he seems so distressed and anxious." 

" You may, Martin," replied Catharine ; " though I am sure 
it is not true," thought she, as Martin left the room. 
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Catharine remained for the rest of the evening in her own 
apartment, in vain endeavoring to understand the meaning of 
Dunallan's conduct towards her. She again attempted to re- 
collect the contents of her letters to him during his absence, to 
which he had alluded in so strange a manner ; but she could 
recollect nothing to account for any thing that had passed. At 
length, after many and various unsatisfactory suppositions, she 
determined, that, before she was again separated from him, she 
should attempt to ask an explanation, at least, with regard to 
those letters. To this separation, however, she looked forward 
with dread. Why did he never seem to think she could accom- 
pany him ? But why, indeed, did he never do any thing she 
could understand, while his manner always conveyed an idea of 
the most perfect openness ? 

Next morning Catharine felt so conscious of having betrayed 
the state of her feelings to Dunallan, while his conduct and 
feelings towards her remained so inexplicable, that she dreaded 
again meeting him, and delayed it as long as she could, then 
entered the breakfast-room, where he already was, with the 
greatest embarrassment of manner. Dunallan anxiously in- 
quired for her health ; but she received his inquiries with reserve 
and coldness, and his manner instantly became as cold and con- 
strained as her own. He did not even allude to wliat had passed 
the evening before ; and Catharine, though she had supposed 
she wished that he might, now felt relieved when he did not, and 
again ventured to raise her eyes to him when she spoke. He 
looked grave and she thought displeased, and immediately after 
breakfast proposed resuming the examination of Lord Dunallan's 
letters and papers. These were very numerous ; and the cause 
of Lord Dunallan's wish, that they should be carefully examined, 
was, that among them he believed there was a correspondence 
between him and a person now high in power, respecting the 
representation of the county ; which he had left a written wish 
Dunallan should see, but which he had not so marked as to dis- 
tinguish it from his other numerous letters and papers. There 
were other letters and papers which it was necessary to examine ; 
and during this (occasionally very tiresome) occupation, Dun- 

25 
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allan had found means to mingle conversation jso gticcessftilly, 
that Catharine Lad got through her labors without fatigue. 
After being busilj employed for some hours on thi^ morning, 
Bunallan proposed walking out, to which she readllj consented. 
It was now towat-ds the end of March ; the weathei* clear and 
invigorating, and nature beginning to wear the appearance of 
Spring. Dunallan and Catharine seemed equally ia feel its 
influence, and the coldness and reserve of both gradrialljr passed 
away. Dunallan was again ta interesting in conversation a^ he 
always was, and Catharine as open and undisguised as if the 
xlote of the preceding evening had never been written. Many 
things, however, as they proccded, recalled her father to Catha- 
tinc's recollection, and mingled a feeling of deep sadness with 
the pleasure produced by the beauty and freshness of the objects 
around her. Dunallaii seemed to guess what Jier thoughts were, 
and soon turned the conversation to subjects which led her to 
give expression to her thoughts, while his mannef became as 
kind and gentle as ever. 

" The day is so charming, I for a time forgot every thing 
else," said Catharine : " but how seldom do we feel unmixed 
pleasure^ even for a few moments. I have observed this so 
much, that now, whenever my heart feels light I begin to Iciok 
about for the grief I had forgiot." 

"Tis too true, Catharine; yet I believe it is best Truth 
must be best : and there is no time on this side the grave in 
which we have not something either to mourn for or to dread,'* 

" But that is a very gloomy thought, Mr. Dunallan.^* 

^ It appeal^ so ; but what happiness we may enjoy cannot 
eonsist^ or rather ought not to consist in delusion. Have your 
happiest moments, Catharine, been those in which you were 
most gay?" 

Catharine thought for a little^ " No, certainly. I have shed 
tears in my happiest moments, but they were tears of delight.** 

" Yes, Catharine ; but delight which expresses itself by tears 
partakes of sadness. There will be no tears in heaven. And 
on earth, the most unmixed happiness is, I think, enjoyed in 
those moments when our hearts are most in unison with th^ 
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inhabitants of heaven, that is, when they are «o completely de- 
voted to the Lord of heaye^, 83 to }ove all his diispensations 
whatever they are." 

There was an expressiQUt of elevation in Dunallan*s ^counte- 
nance when he said thi^, and hi& eyes were raised to the cloud- 
less sky above tb<^n with su<^ fulness of devotion, tliat Catha- 
rine felt how completely he was speaking from his own feelings. 
Slie remained silent. Dunallan turned to her. 

" Do you not agree with me, Catharine ? " 

" I see you know what that unmixed happiness is," replied 
she. 

" 1 attempt to seek it, Catharine ; but at this moment I do 
not quite succeed. I cannot feel entire submission to that duty 
which will again make me a solitary traveller, uncertain >vheth- 
er on my return I may not find you formal and respectful, and 
above all, so insufferably grateful." 

Catharine wished to reply, but she was tEiken by surprise, 
and could not ; and Dunallajn, after a pause, began to talk on 
another subject. 

On returning towards the house, Catharine observed that 
Dunallan's horses were in waiting fpr him. 

" You are going to ride, Mr. Dunallan." 

** Yes. I am so impatient to hear Jiow poor Ilarqourt is, and 
what is to be my own fate, that I am myself going to ride to the 
village for my letters." 

" Do you recollect that the village is seven miles off." 

** I do,^' replied Dunallan ; ** but I have still two hours be» 
fore dinner. Adieu, dear Catharine," and hurrying from her, 
he mounted his horse, kissed his hand several times, and wa9 
soon out of sight. 

These two hours Catharine passed in painful anxiety, and in 
conjecturing what could be the cause of Dunallan*s extreme 
unwillingness to leave her ; for kind and gentle as he was, his 
conduct said most plainly that regard for her was not the cause. 
In vain she thought oyer every circumstance she could recpllect 
that could throw light on tlie subjqct. At last she observed 
from her window Dunallan rapidly apprci^aching, fiud forgetting 
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every thing in her impatience to know the result of his hurried 
ride, she flew down stairs to meet him. His looks on entering 
the hall confirmed all her fears. He seemed grave and sad 
and dida|»pointed. On seeing her, however, a smile of pleasure 
for a moment brightened his countenance, 

*' I must go immediately, Catharine," replied he to her anxious 
and inquiring looks. ** Poor Harcourt is very ill." 

" Immediately^* repeated she, repressing as much as she could 
her regret and disappointment. 

"Immediately; dear Catharine. I have a 'letter from the 
physician who attends Harcourt, He thinks very ill of his 
case." 

Dunallan led Catharine into the nearest apartment, and gave 
her the letter he had just received. It was humanely and feel- 
ingly written, and concluded with these words: — "I hope you 
will forgive my adding, that it seems carrying the punishment 
too far in the friends of this unfortunate young man, so com- 
pletely to abandon him, when he has not above a {qw weeks to 
live, to all the wretchedness, not only of his owh guilty con- 
science, but to that also arising from the carelessness and neglect 
of those heartless mercenaries who can alone be found in the 
wretched place he now inhabits." 

" Ought I to resist that appeal, Catharine ? " asked Dunallan, 
as she returned the letter to him. 

" Certainly not," replied she, sighing deeply. 

" I have been thinking, dear Catharine," resumed DunalLan, 
" that as your cousin Elizabeth cannot come to you, perhaps you 
might find pleasure in spending a short time with her while we 
are separated." 

" I certainly should," replied Catharine. 

** Well then, dear Catharine, if you will allow me to conduct 
you to her, I shall feel absence less painful when I know you 
are so happily situated." 

" And how soon, Mr. Dunallan must you go ? " 

" I cannot remain here after to-morrow, of if you could travel 
BO early, my dearest Catharine, before breakfast, perhaps at 
seven o'clock the morning after." 
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Catharine's heart gunk on hearing that the dreaded leeparation 
was sp near ; and on attempting to reply, she burst into tears. 
She soon, however, succeeded in suppressing her emotion, which 
Dunallan now made no attempt to soothe or overcome,, though 
his voice, when he again addressed her, completely betrayed the 
spflened sta^ of hi? own feelings. He only spoke, however, of 
indiSerent matters, such as finishing the ei^amination of papers, 
and other anttngoments. 

The evening was devoted to these employments, and passed 
heavily away. 

Part of pext morning was spent in the same way; and when 
at last Dunallan informed Catharine, that every thing necessary 
was completed ; though she felt relieved, she also felt as if, not 
only her separation from him was to be her next sad task, but 
as if in finishing all the arrangements directed by her father, 
she had now, indeed, put a close to all intercourse with him. 
She Icfl Dunallan, and went to thpse apartments which had 
been her father's. She had spent manyi many hours since his 
death in those apartments, in resting her head on that couch 
where he had breathed his last, and indulging the melancholy 
which the remembrance of his kindness inspired. His books, 
his large chair, all remained just as be hpd left them- She now 
wept bitterly over those sad remembrancers. She again laid 
her head where she had last seen that of her dying father. She 
recalled his beloved countenance ; his kii)dly afTectionate looks*; 
his smile of joy whenever she approached, and her tears flowed 
without control ; yet her griuf was mixed with a feeling 0^ ten* 
demes3 and gi^titude to heaven* The last expression of her 
father's countenance was still vividly impressed on her memory 5 
and ^he dared indulge the hope that she would be led on in tlie 
straight and narrow way, till at the dose of her pilgrimage, she 
might again meet this first known and beloved being who had 
entered before her on that new and untried existence to which 
she, too, was travelling* Opinressed and sad, Catharine remained 
indulging such ideas, which gradually tended to compose and 
elevate her feelings above all the passing pains, and attach- 
ments, and disappointm^ts of a fleeting worldy until hearing 

25* 
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6om3 one enter the antechamber in search of her, she at last 
forced herself away, locking the door of the apartment in which 
she had last seen her father, determined that henceforth it should 
be inhabited by no one but herself. 

On meeting Dunallan at dinner, he seemed, by the soothing 
tendeiTiess of his manner, to guess how she had been employed, 
and soon, by his conversation, in some degree chased away the 
melancholy which had nearly ovei-powered her. 

As the evening advanced, however, Dunallan himself became 
more and more grave ; and one subject weighed so heavily on 
Catharine's mind, that it rendered her almost silent, while she 
continued to revolve in her thoughts whether there could be 
any impropriety, any danger, any thing that could possibly 
wound or displease Dunallan in her indulging her wishes. This 
was in asking an explanation regarding her own letters to him 
during his former absence. At last, when the evening dl'ew 
almost to a close, Dunallan, who had for some time also sunk 
into thoughtful silence, asked Catharine if he had her permis- 
sion to wi-ite to her while away ? There was something unu- 
sually cold and sevei'e in the tone of DunalUm's voice when he 
asked this. 

Catharine looked up ; Dunallan's eyes were fixed upon her, 
while he waited for her answer; she hesitated, and blushed 
deeply. 

" You do not wish to write to me, Catharine?" 

" Mr. Dunallan," replied she, again blushing still more 
deeply, " may I ask an explanation of what you once said to 
me respecting my former letters to you ? only, however, as far 
as regards myself. Do you remember to what I allude ?" This 
question cost Catharine so much confusion, that she did not 
perceive the impression it made on Dunallan. She looked 
down, and waited for his reply to what she thought w^as perhaps 
an improper request, without daring to raise her eyes. Ills 
brightened with pleasure. He looked in delight for some mo- 
ments at her now pale and downcast and apprehensive coun- 
tenance. 

"I do remember most perfectly to what jou allude, dear 
Catharine." 
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** T>ut surely you was mistaken, or there is something in what 
you said that I do not understand." 

" Oh, no, Catharine, I could not be mistaken. I remember 
those letters too well ; and it is only a few days ago, that in the 
hope I might have in some degree mistaken their meaning, I 
again read them. But you shall judge for youreelf whether I 
have been mistaken. I shall return them to you to dispose, of 
as you choose. If you can say, dearest -Catharine, after 3'ou 
have read them, that your heart now feels they were too cold, 
too regardless of what I should feel on receiving tliem, I shall 
ask no more." He then left the room, and returning in a few 
minutes, presented a packet to Catharine. 

" I beg you will read those letters according to their dates," 
said he, " you will then perhaps remember to which of mine 
they were answers." -* 

Catharine promised to do as Dunallan wished, and then tak- 
ing leave for the night, hastened with her packet to her own 
apartment, wondering what Dunallan could have expected her 
to write, as she recollected that her only dread had been, on 
recalling the style of her letters to him, that of having too 
plainly indulged the feelings of the moment in some expres- 
sions. 

She opened the fii'st letter in the packet, but it seemed so 
short she could not believe it was that she had written in reply 
to Dunallan's long letter, in which he had so generously con- 
fided to her all the most private feelings and events of his life. 
But on examining dates, she found it was the first she could 
have written to him after his leaving England. 

She began to read ; but as she proceeded, started with aston- 
ishment at the style. She looked at the address — the seal — 
the hand — all were her o>vn. She again began to read : but 
before she had finished the half of the first page, she was con- 
vinced that the letter was not hers, and that some treachery 
had been employed to destroy the happiness of Dunallan and 
herself. She had gathered up the letters, and was returning to 
inform Dunallan of her suspicions, when she was struck with 
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the apparent iinprob<\biUt7 of such a Btoyy, ** WouM BunaHati 
bolieve that nny one could thM3 exactly imitnte ber h^d, thai 
any one would daro to open letters addressed i9 biin> luid change 
their meaning ? " 

8he again sat down in despair. There was one being jn the 
world, yrho gbe knew coqld write her hand exactly, and every 
hand he chose to iipitate* It bad been his boyish pastime and 
delight. This was St. Clair j and ahe instantly felt certain that 
he was the author of aU her late unhappiness from Dunallan's 
unaccountable conduct* She recollected the dark expreasion 
of hi^ countenance the last morning she had seen him, and 
lier suspicions were confirmed* But she also recollected the 
pride and violence of his character, and again shuddered at the 
idea of Dunallan's attempting to seek fnmi him any explanation 
on such a subject. Yet she feared that she could thus cmly 
clear herself to Dunallan* She soon, however,. determined never 
to clear herself at such a risk, and began again to read the let- 
ter Dunallan had so long believed to be her answer to his kind 
and open avowal of all his errors, and his warm and feeling 
expression of interest in herself. She felt sick at heart as she 
proceeded. 

"Mr DKATi Sin,-^! received your very long letter, dated a 
few days agQ. I ought, and do thank you for this new proof of 
confidence in me, and hope I shall still fl^t so as to desei-ve it* 
The account you give of the death of your friend Mr. Churchill 
affected me much, nnd I sincerely pity you for having lost such 
a friend. Allow me again to repeat my grateful thanks to yott 
for the interest you express in my happiness. Mrs* Oswald is 
very kind and attentive to me; and I still endeavor to find 
pleasure in those occupations you pointed out to me as most use- 
ful to 3'ou in your absence, and most beneficial to me. I hope 
when ypu xetum I shall be so happy as to meet with your ap- 
probation. My father is still at Dunallan Castle, and is to remain 
there for some months* I do not mean to leave Ammore, and 
I hope thli determioation will satisfy you. I still only wish to 
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know your desires ; and whatever mine might have been, I shall 
now leave no means untried to teach myself to feel, 
'* Your affectionate and dutiful 

*<C. DUNALLAN." 

Catharine clasped her hands, and raised her imploring eyea 
to heaven, when she had finished this cold and trifling letter, 
with its meanly cruel conclusion. 

"What shall I do? Can I leave Dunallan in the belief that 
I could write such an answer to his letter ? Kind, forgiving 
Dunallan ; " she buret into tears. ** No, no, he must be unde- ^ 
ceived. But how can I undeceive him? That vile St Clair, 
who could stoop to such villany, what might he not do ia 
revenge, if he tnew that I had detected and betrayed his vile- 
ness." She read the other lettei-s, — they were colder and still 
more repining, ** What can I do ? ** exclaimed she aloud > and 
starting up, she again detei-mined to go to Dunallan, and assure 
him she had never written the letters he had giv^n her. But 
she again stopped in despair. Dunallan's danger from the hatred 
of St Clair> should he make inquiries, and discover what she 
believed to be the truth, rushed into her mind, and overcame 
every other feeling, even the desire to vmdicate herself. She 
again sat down in deep and painful thought, but soon had re- 
course to her ever-powerful refuge in difficulty. She threw her- 
self upon her knees, nor did she rise from them till she felt able 
and willing to leave the event in the hands of the all-wise, and 
all-powerful, and all-good Disposer of every circumstance in her 
life. She then retired to calm and undisturbed and peaceful 
rest, feeling sweetly and confidently sure that she and Dunallan 
were safe under " the shadow of the wings of the Almighty." 

Early next morning she awoke in the same exalted state of 
feeling. The carriage was already at the door, and prepara- 
tions making for the journey before her. She had determined 
what she should do before she quitted her room. Dunallan was 
in the hall to meet her, and she received him with composed, 
though downcast looks. 

^ I fear I am making you travel too early, Catharine." 
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^ No, indeed, Httve I detained yoa ? " 

^ Not at ali ; but I ouiat now hurry you awayf** 

She gave him ber hand* After toikmmg her into the car- 
riage, he stitl deti^ned it in his; and the door was scarcely 
closed upon them when he turned to her. 

^ Catharine, I Must ask what your opinion of your letjters 
now is? Forgive my impatience; but 4o they not plead mj 
excuse with you, for any appcanmoe of chagrin or disappoint*- 
ment in mine ? " 

^Mn I>unallan,'' replied Catharine, solemnly, and turning 
to him as she spoke, ^ I never wrote those letters } d^ are not 
mine." 

DunaUan looked at her in astonishment '^ Not yours, Cath^ 
arlne?'' 

^I see you do not believe me," said she, turning away, 
und Jnirating into teanu ^ Indeed, how is it possible you 
should?" 

^ Dearest Catharine, you can say nothing I will not believe i 
but what did you say ? Did I understand you? Were those 
letters not written by you ? " 

^ No, never. Could you believe I had written «uch a letter 
as diat one, in reply, to your geocrous confidence, and not have 
detested me?" 

DiinaUan was silent for a few moments. 

^ Catharine," said be at last, energetically, ** I %viU then leave 
nothing unexplained. The cold formidity of your letters to me 
did indeed pain me more than I can easily tell you ; but another 
letter fell into my hands, which excited feelings I hope you 
will never be able to conceive ; and which, I confess, were ihe 
cause of my sudden return home. I have this letter with me ; 
indeed it is always with me, because I did not wi^ to destroy it, 
yet dreaded its fidling into any hands but those who would 
have delivei*ed it to you. I once said I should never ask an 
explanation fix>m you, -^ I meant respecting this letter, which I 
thought you must have guessed had fallen into my hands s but 
now — perhaps — " 

"I enf^at you let me explain every thing r^arding my- 
self, " said Catharine, earnestly. 
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Dtinftllaii then produced a lettc^r, from which h^ tore the 
envelope, and presented it to her* He then turned away, and 
deemed busily engaged in lodiing at the objects seen from the 
caiTit^ window. 

Catharine trembled as she opened this letter. The address 
was wrftten in her hand ; but beneath It was added, in Don- 
allan's writing, ^ Addressed by mistake to me ; " and on anotlior 
part of the letter, " To be given unopened to Mrs. Dunallan, 
in the e%'ent of my death. E« DrNALLAK," Catharine began 
to r^d ; but after the first few words, could scarcely proceed* 
She however persevered. 

** You haVe convinced me, my dear friend^ that there k fioth^- 
ing really wrong in my corresponding with you, since, as you 
toy, it is only the expression €ff soul* I shall again, therefore, 
indulge in that pleasure. I do not disavow the misery I feel 
when I reflect on the tie which binds me forever to a being so 
singular, — so unlike whatever could inspire aifection in me. 
Yet, my friend, he is good and gentle to me, and I really wish 
to feel for him, at least gratitude* I know not what has taken 
him abroad, but I believe his motive is good. You ask me if 
r write frequently to "Mr, Dunallan ? I do ; and you would pity 
me on the days I have to fulfil this task. Yet I am Avrong, 
nnd blame myself for hot feeling moi'e kindness towards him. 
Indeed, before he left me, his mildness and goodness had so. 
far won upon me, that I at least felt benevolence, — or I do not 
know what. But adieu to this painful subject ; only I entreat 
that in your letters you never mention him but with respect. 
You will pain me if you do otherwise* I admire your defini* 
tion of the word friendship. 'That kind of love which will 
not be changed by death. The passion of the soul.' You ask 
me, do I feel this for you, my friend ? If I understand you, I 
do. Oh how cheerfully would I lay down my life, and all that 
it now promises, to meet you and one other friend in another 
state, — you and my Elizabeth. But this is not altowed us; 
We must live apart; we must disguise the feelings of our hearts, 
and pretend to love where we are indifferent ; and to be indiffer'^ 
ent where we love, till tlie few short years of ouv painful exist- 
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ence terminate. I tliink, my friend, you will scarcely recognize 
your gay and playful tormentor, as you used to call me : but 
writing to you recalls every idea of lost happiness. Adieu, 
friend of my soul. Yours, Catharine Dunallan." 

Catharine's cheek glowed with shame and indignation while 
she with difficulty got through this letter. She had unconsciously 
turned away from Dunallan, as much as she possibly could, 
while reading it ; and when she came to its conclusion, she was 
60 overwhelmed she could neither speak nor i^ise her eyes. 
" How could Dunallan forgive this ? "thought she. " How could 
he even bear me in his sight? Vile! cruel St. Clair! For- 
giving, generous, noble Dunallan ! " 

*' My dear Catharine," said Dunallan, " can you forgive my 
showing you that letter ? 1 have done so that you might under- 
stand my past conduct, and in the hope that you would pardon 
it. I hastened home, because I thought the person who had 
written the letter to which I supposed that was the answer, could 
not be a safe friend, because 1 knew you were too ignorant of 
the world, dearest Catharine, to know the danger of such 
friendships." 

" And did you believe I had written that letter ? Oh ! Mr. 
Dunallan, could you believe I had written such a letter after the 
vows I had made, and still feel the kindness of a friend for one 
capable of such " 

" I could have loved you as a brother, Catharine, whatever 
you had done," interrupted Dunallan. " How have I struggled 
to overcome a far stronger feeling than that of a brother for 
yoa ! What a load have you removed from my heart, Catlia- 
rine — from my conscience ! " He looked up to heaven with an 
expression of the deepest gratitude. His eyes were softened 
almost to tears. 

** Dearest Catharine ! dearest of human beings, can I at this 
moment ask more ? Yet you have mentioned those vows which 
I promised I should never recall to your recollection ; must I 
etill keep that promise ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Dunallan, I wish you still to regard me as your 
sister until " 
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** Until wben ? dearest Catharine." 

" Until I can convince you that I never did write those odious 
letters." 

" I am convinced you never did, Catharine, completely con- 
vinced. Your character, which was the most painful enigma 
to mc, while I feared you had written them — at least the last, is 
now all consistency — all ingenuousness. I have, 1 am now 
sure, been right in the way I have read its various feelings ever 
since I knew you, — and that blush and smile too, Catharine." 

" Oh ! do not, I entreat you, attempt to read so exactly ! " 
exclaimed Catharine, blushing still more deeply. 

" Why, Catharine," asked Dunallan, looking smilingly at her 
blushing countenance, '^ may I not at least ask if I am right in 
the conclusion I would form, from all I have read ? " 

" I do not know — I believe not — I dare say you are mis- 
taken." 

Dunallan took her hand in his. " Oh no, my Catharine, I 
am not mistaken. You are too artless, — your sweet looks are 
too true to your heart for any one to mistake you. Those very 
letters could not overcome the influence of that artlessness. 
Why, Catharine, do you wish to keep me miserable ? Am I 
now mistaken in thinking that what would make me happy — 
liappier than I have words to express — the certainty that there 
was no thought, or wish, or feeling in either of our hearts 
unknown, unshared by the other, would also add to your happi- 
ness ? Am I wrong in believing that it is an idea of my still 
possibly feeling some uncertainty respecting those letters which 
prevents you, at this moment, from being perfectly frank with 
me ? I shall, the moment I arrive at London, attempt to clear 
up this strange mystery. I suspect I know who is the author 
of these cruel mistakes, but " 

"For heaven's sake," interrupted Catharine, with terror in 
her looks, ^ make no inquiry, — do nothing about those lettei-s. 
You do not know the violence — the mad rashness of St Clair's 
character. Oh! if you do not wish to make me miserable, 
promise me you will do nothing in this affair ! " 

26 
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Dunallan smiled. ** I did not name Mr. St. Clair, Catbarine.** 

Catharine kx^ed tlkunderstruck at her own imprudence. 

^I see^ Catharine, our susjm^ions bare fallen on the same 
person, howeyer," resumed Dunallan, ** and I think probably 
with justice. I now remember liis wonderful facility iii imita- 
ting writing, particularly yours, Catharine I Oh I had tMs 
recollection come sooner ! But surely, my sweet, my Christian 
friend, you do not think I would so forget iny duty to heaveii, 
as to seek this explanation in any way that would endanger tlie 
safety of either ? " 

"No, indeed. But, Mr. Dunallan, yba do not know St* 
Clair. Oh ! if you have any value for my peace, promise me 
that you will not attempt to see him,** added she, the tears 
starting into her imploring eyes. 

Dunallan seemed leather surprised. "Your peace is veiy 
dear to me, Cathai*ine. I shall make any promise you wish, to» 
assure you of this." 

Catharine's face glowed; she did not quite understand the 
meaning of Dunallan*s words and looks, and taking his hand in 
both of hei*s, ** You are right, Mr. Dunallan,** smd she, ^ in 
thinking that if every thought and feeling of my heart were 
known to you, I should be happier, for you can read it wrong." 

"Why, tlien, Catharine, lead me to read it wrong? Why 
sometimes make me believe you could be happy with me, and 
then say what leads me to fear there is some unknown objec- 
tion — some unwillingness yoa cannot overcome? If there is, 
tell me, my Catharine, — if thei'e is any imprudent friendship, 
any misplaced confidence, any thing that it might aft'erwai-da 
pain me to know ; or tell me only that there exists something 
you do not wish imparted to me, I shall ask no farther." 

"There is nothing I wish to impart to you, Mr. Dunallan, 
All I wish is this, that you would not make inquiries respect- 
ing those letters, beeause, for your sake, I fear the revengeful 
violence of St. Clair's cl»aracter ; and because I do hot believe 
his pride would ever suffer him to acknowledge to you that he 
had been guilty of such dishanorable conduct; and because," 
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RilJed slic, looking at Dunallan as she spoke^ ** I should greatlj 
dislike tbe idea of disgracing all the St. Clalrs, were such a 
dliscoy«;y UMide hj leg^i means. Yet until I can pros^e to you 
thagt Jl Bever did wrjte those Jetters, J cannot feel quite worthy 
gf your conSdeacei' and, ui^tU I dp, I cannot wish to remember 
ijfiy vows.'* 

" But, Catharine, if you rannpt be satlsfi(id unless the mystery 
regarding those Jetters is cleared away, and yet will no]t suffer 
ipe to make anj inquiries respecting them, what is to be done?^ 

" I shall ipyself attempt to come at an explanation." 

^ But if you do not suooeed, dear Catharine, which is most 
probable," 

."Why, then, I must juj^ try to prove to you that it was 
impossible I should -qyer have wptten thena," 

** I am convinced of that already^ Catharine." 

" Well, if you will promise me not to seek, by any means, ^ 
meeting with SU Clajr, on any subject, I shall, on your return, 
if I cannot find means to convince you otherwise, and ^ore 
saitisfacfcprily^ atteirgipt to do so by being very obedient and 
dutiful, and so fprth," said sl,xe, quickly, and turning a\iray as 
ahe spoke. 

**And with your ^hole heart, Catharine, even if there had 
heen no vows?" 

*' With my whole h.ea]rt, DunaUan." 

**Then, my own Catharine, let us now really take those vows 
which one of us at least could not take before." He then raisied 
her hand in his to heaven, and implored that blessing without 
^'hich .^ey could enjoy no real i^ppiness, though all besides 
should smile jupon them. He prayed for himself, — 7- tliat the 
s;(veetcst of all gifts might not wean his heart frona the Giver ; 
for both, that they might remember they were but strangers 
and pilgriras on earth, and their dearest comforts would become 
injurious to their best and everlasting interests, if they led ,them 
to forget that better country, where alone there was perfect 
goodness or perfect happiness, 

Catliar^ne feU sweetly assured? hy Punall|in's appeal to Heaven, 
for QS4^y blessing; and-— hut it would take volumes to tell all 
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that was said and remembered and explained in the first per- 
fect confidence of the following hours. Besides, happiness loill 
not describe, for no description satisfies hope, and to experience, 
every description seems extravagant. As the day passed, how- 
ever, and the time of separation approached, the bitter ingre- 
dients which mingle with every earthly enjoyment, began to 
depress the feelings of the travellers. Still, however, duty 
said — humanity said, that Dunallan must proceed, and ari'ange- 
ments could not be altered ; he ought not to delay till Catharine 
could accompany him. He^ however^ at length received Cath- 
arine's promise, that if, on meeting Harcourt, he should find that 
he had any wish to see his children, a wish he had not yet ex- 
pressed, she would accompany Mrs. Oswald and them, and meet 
Dunallan in London. This promise, for a time, dispelled the 
gathering gloom, and again restored a degree of cheerfulness to 
their conversation. 

" And so you think you have read all my thoughts ever since 
that dreadful day you arrived sa wiUingly at Dunallan Castle,** 
said Catharine, playfully. *'I suspect you must be mistaken, 
or surely you have an affection for some very great faults/* 
" Shall I tell you what I read, my Catharine ? " 
She smiled. " Will you not be very unmerciful ? *' 
" Not more so, I promise, than you long were to me.** 
" Oh ! I believe I will not trust you ; for people who are 
given to that kind of reading oflen make mistakes." 

" Perhaps they may ; but I shall appeal to yourself whether 
Ido.** 

"Oh I no,^ no,'* replied she; but Dunallan smilingly pro- 
ceeded. " When I first came to Dunallan Castle, I was muck 
prejudiced against you, Catharine, and on one point, very near 
my heart, that of religion, I knew, for I had made most particu- 
lar inquiiy, that we probably should not have one idea in com- 
mon." 

Catharine began to listen without opposition. 
" Well," proceeded Dunallan, " I did arrive with a Tery 
heavy heart, and most melancholy anticipations for tlie future* 
I shall not say how much, these were done away by the first im:- 
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ju:esa5on your appearance macle upon me. You had beep repre- 
sei^ted io me as haughtj |uid unfeminine in manner. I reme^i- 
b^r^d that you had beqn so \n some degree in your childhood ; 
but I thcnsaw you struggUng, as you iipproached, against feel- 
ing which, howeyer, overcame you, and gave tp your appear- 
vonce -the most femii^ine softness. You afterwfirds did assume 
looks of haughtiness and contempt ; and when I found you 
seated 4a ,the 4rawing:room wi^h several pld ladies stapling 
^around you, .while you, regardle^jS .of every one else, listless, and 
careless, reclined in your chair, and received the incense of pb- 
^sequious admirers, who made cpurt tp you, by flattering your 
:f£|uUs, I felt that .my iirst pleasing impression w^ taking ^\^U 
When, however, .the deep blush and loqk pf consciousness fol- 
lowed your observance of the disapproving countenance of even 
an unwelcome and not esteemed strainer, J was convinced you 
i)ad a mind, which, though \t might be injured by prosperity 
.and adulatiop, was still alive :to .the best impressions. Your ob- 
vious determination, immediately .aflerwards, to show me that 
you did not mean to change j'pur conduct one hair .breadth in 
x*onseguence of m.y observations, seemed to me so perfectly nat- 
ural in your ci^umstax^ces, thsM; J found it rather engagiug tp 
me, and then jour generous feeling of pity on that evening 
when my peii'secutor, St. Glair, attempted to wound ,me in the 
tenderest pai^ ; in short, on .the first day I saw j'pu, I liad read 
so far that I had fpund ypu at .)east ap object pf very great in- 
terest to me. Every day afterwards ificreased that mterest. I 
jsaw you were proud, at least in one sense. You had little re- 
spect for the opinions of others ; and with your uniform open- 
ness showed the utmost indifference, VX even contempt i<m thpsc 
around you, at least most of them ; but at the sam^ time you 
xeally djd not think highly of yourself* You were often eFcn 
humble in that respect, and always sincere. I^oonsawyou 
.were strongly prejudiced against me, and that several pf those 
around you endeavored tp increase that .prejudice, yet you gen- 
.erally w^re just and candid, .even to me ; .and I saw. with delight, 
when I expressed sentiments or opinions differeqt from Jpurs, 
and from .others who sought toplease you, by a^reeii^ with you, 
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fhat where mme were really tnore just and right, yoti almast 
always, before we left the subject, became of my opinion. Thi* 
interested me very warmly in yoa, and gave me an ardent de- 
sire to use every means to lead you to jadge and think for 
yourself. This interest in you, my dearest Catharine, I believe 
defeated its own object I went too far, and you shrunk from 
my harshness." 

" Ah, I remember the time to which you allude," said Catha- 
rine, **and how justly you blamed me. I felt then that you 
were just, but 1 thought you severe.** 

** I was unpardonably harsh ; but I suffered for it. You were 
then, Catharine, become very dear to me, and I deeply regretted 
having done any thing to deprive myself of the little favor you 
Eometimes before that had showed me. But, Catharine," asked 
Bunallan, " do you remember what followed ? ** 

Catharine thought for a little, and soon recollected the pleasure 
she had then felt on perceiving the power she had acquired over 
Dunallan's happiness. She blushed, " I do, Mr. Dunallan, and 
1 believe you read justly on that occasion." 

" Ah, Catharine, that was the first time my penetration gave 
me any hope, at least transient hope. I saw you had no objeo- 
lion to feel your power over me. I determined, however, not 
to submit to being purposely tormented even by you, and I s&w 
you understood me. I used every endeavor I could at that 
time to induce your father to delay our union. I hoped, per- 
haps, to gain a place in your esteem, for by that time I really 
would have felt it a painful sacrifice to duty had I succeeded in 
my endeavors to put a final stop to our marriage. Had I suc- 
ceeded must have fled from you." 

"Why?" asked Catharine. 

** Becausej my dearest Catharine, you did not then feel on the 
subject of religion as you now do." 

" But I should have had the same means to lead me to those 
feelings, the same instructions, the same example." 

" Yes, my Catharine, but a Christian must not venture to 
calculate on the success of means unless he is confident that 
he is in the path of duty. Success does not depend on him, 
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and he cannot hope ibr it when he has left the path of dutj', 
and preferred the indulgence of his earthly affections to the 
plainest interests of his immortal soul; and chosen to place 
nearest his heart, and to give the most constant influence over 
his conduct, and over his affections, and in his family, to ono 
who yet neither knows, nor loves, nor serve* his Master. I 
should have had no hesitation on this subject I too well knew 
how deceitful my own heart was, to listen to its arguments on 
such a matter ; and till the day on which I found I could no 
longer avoid fulfilling my promise to my father, I sincerely did 
all in my power, both for your sake and my own, to prevent, if 
possible, the fulfilment of a promise I had sinned in making, 
and would probably be led into continual temptntion by fulfill- 
ing. But to return — after the day for our marriage was fixed^ 
I saw my hopes of gaining your afFectjon were at an end. 
You felt yourself a sacrifice, and naturally regarded me with 
dread and aversion. You then really detested me. I then 
wrote those letters I before mentioned to you. I would have 
done any thing to restore you to peace ; but while I watched 
continually for the possibility of assuring you that I would, 
-you as carefully avoided me. You would not even look at me, 
or if you did, the expression of your countenance said, ' Most 
hated and mistaken being, though I sacrifice myself to my 
father's wishes, do not flatter yourself that one feeling of mine 
agrees with those wishes.* " 

" Oh, you have read very, very well,** said Catharine, laugh- 
ing. " And now, pray, what did my face say after that dreaded 
day was half over ? *' 

** Why,** replied Dunallan, " its language was very pleasing 
to me. It said, ' Is this the man I thought so hateful, — this 
quiet, not very selfish, at least good sort of a harmless crea- 
ture?*" 

" Oh, no, no," interrupted Catharine, still laughing. 

" What then ? ** asked Dunallan, laughing also. 

" Oh, it was you who were reading. I did not promise to 
put you right, but now that you have shown me you can be 
wrong, I think you must go no farther." 
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** Then, my Catharine, shall I te^l jou what I suffered ,when 
I could no longer thiuk you the ingenuous, artless being I had 
supposed, so easily understood, so sweetly undisguised? Ko, 
I will not. You can easily guess how dreadful the idea must 
have been tp me, that I had been the means of forcing you 
into a situation where you were tempted to deceive both me 
and yourself. That I had not only made you unhappy, but 
exposed you to all the danger to be drc^ided from the plausible 
•sophistry of an insidious destroyer, aided by your own disap- 
pointed affectiops. Bvit I will not .cloud this haj)py day by 
recalling Quch dreadful ideas, such, to me, most just, but 
agonizing retribution." 

The day, however, could not long remain unclouded. As 
the hour drew nearer fit w;hich they must separate, Catharine 
became every instant more .sad, and Dvinallan aIso seemed 
overpow^ered : but it was absolutely necessary he should pro- 
ceed to London, and he ha^ .1^^ himself so little time, that it 
was now impossible Catharine could accompany him. At last 
they turned into a road froni whence w^as seen, within a short 
distance, Edinburgh and its surrounding hills. 

" Xou will npt forget tp think of me, then, at those hours we 
liave Agreefi upon, my Cathariije?" said Dunj^lip. 

" Forget, Dunallan ? " ^he .burst Jnto tears. 

Dunsdlan struggled to overcome his own softness. " We shall, 
I trust, my love, meet again in less than a fortnight. We know 
in whom we trust when we fe^l the loneliness and emptiuQss of 
heart which separation brings, let us remember He is present 
with us both. This thought will unite us at least in souL** 
Dunallan coatinued attevnpting rto support .Catharine's drooping 
spirits, until at la$t, they, entered the town, and almost the next 
piinute, the square Jn which Mrs. Melville resided. 

** My Catharine, may God bless and be ever near you.'* 

Catharine clasped his hand in bpth pf.hers. 

" You will remember your, promise, Dunallan ; ypu will seek 
no explanation ; ypu will not see that wicked St. Clair." 

" I will not, my love, seek to. meet him. I do not wish to see 
him. I need no explanation. Toa will .write yer^ sopn, ray 
Catharine^ very frequently," 
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*' Oh, yes ; and you too, Dunallan.** 

The carriage stopped. 

" God bless you, my beloved Catharine. FarewelL" 

" Farewell, my dear Dunallan." 

The door of Mra. Melville's house was open, and she herself 
Blood upon the steps. Dunallan handed, or rather lifted Catha- 
rhie out 

" Catharine must make my excuse to you, my dear Mra. Mel- 
ville," said he ; again pressed Catharine's hand in his — hurried 
into the carriage, and was soon out of sight. 

Catharine's heart sunk. She suffered Mrs. Melville to lead 
her into the house, but her thoughts still followed Dunallan. 

Elizabeth looked in her expressive countenance, and said, 

smiling, " Poor friendship ! how it must yield to mighty ^ 

what sliall I call it, Catharine ? " 

Catharine threw her arms aix>und her friend. " "UTiat you 
please, my own Elizabeth, veneration, esteem." 

" But not love," whispered Elizabeth. 

" Are you jealous, my Elizabeth ? " 

" No, my dear Catharine I I wish from my soul your present 
feelings may increase. I believe Mr. Dunallan deserves the 
warmest affection you can bestow." 

" He does indeed, Elizabeth. I have discovered this, after 
yielding to every prejudice against him till it was no longer pos- 
sible. You, Elizabeth, were always more just." 

Sad recollections soon began to cix)wd on Catharine's memory. 
She had not before seen Elizabeth since her fathei-'s death ; and 
all its mouniful circumstances, with the remembrance of his 
affection for her friend, formed the subject of a long and 
interesting conversation. Mr, Melville was on that'day engaged 
out, for which he had requested his wife to ajwlc^ize to Catharine, 
saying, at the same time, that he believed he would not be 
regi*etted, but only saved the pain of finding himself an intruder 
even with his wife. Catharine felt relieved on hearing she 
should only see P^lizabeth for some hours. 

" I have much to learn from you, dearest Catharine," said 
Elizabeth, after she had made every inquiiy respecting the last 
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moments of her beloved finck, and wept with Catharine oyer 
the mournful account " When I left you last, Gxtharine, I was 
afraid of saying a word when ypu and Mr. Dunallan wei'e both 
present, lest I should annoy i^ither of you, and somehow you 
never were asunder ; yet both eo much on the alarm : Mr 
Dunallan so cold and fonnally polite in his manner, whil^ hi$ 
expressive, and then melancholy countenance, told the i*eal state 
of his feelings ; and you, {Catharine, so gentle, so submissive, so 
lowly in your manner to him, so anxious to oblige ; in sliort, 
60 completely the reverse of what you had been Avhen I had 
formerly seen you together. Theii evpiy turn of your counte- 
nance expressed the most marked dislike, or even scorn.** 

" Oh, Elizabeth, how foolish was I then ; hpw blind ! Had 
you only seen mj heart on the eyeniiig of tl«iU dreaded day on 
which we parted, my marriagie day. I dare say no humai^ 
being's feejings wei-e ever so suddenly, so completely cliangfed. 
On that evening, when I saw him i*eGeiv<5d by his pwp family 
with such unbounded joy ; when I Siaw Iiow he was loved by 
all of them ; when he read and prayed so impressively ! Qh ! 
I shalj never forget my feelings then." 

^' And now, Cathaiine, you have come o^ the very subject 
I wish most particularly to converse witjj ypq ppon," said Eliz- 
liheth, drawing her chair, and putting her face closer to C^th^ 
arjne's, ** I did i^ot wish to lead your mind to any thing sp 
gloomy Avhen I last saw you ; but have you really, my dear 
friend, adopted Mr. Dunallan's religious opinions ? " 

"I have to ask yp^ top, Elizabeth," replied C^thar^n^ 
smiling, ** why you have so studiously avoided answerjpg ;tho^ 
parts of my letters in which I attempted to lead you into thi^ 
subject ? " 

" Because," replied Elizabeth, " I confess it grieved me tp 
sfee that your min^ had been sp £oon, so easily perverted ; yet 
you know I do not like to write such strong and phiin things 
I determined peyer to enter on the aulject with you on paper^ 
because I know there is great pleasure in discovering argunieiiit^ 
in faA'or of opinions held by those we love. I trusted a little 
jto the influence I might l^ye in conye^-sation, when I could aee 
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Jrmir feelings, but not in the kast to any I should h^ive by 
wiiting." 

" Well, Elizabeth, I am ready to meet yoU in convei-sation, 
though I do not think your excuse a very good one, for neglect- 
ing what I assure you cost me a great deal Of troublie and theiight 
to write, just because I fesired you might disagree with me." ' 

" Arid I cfertainly dO, my dear Cathadne. Could any bne 
have a git^dtei* contempt fbr those opinions than you yourself 
had, my dearest friend, before you sO completely (changed your 
feelings towards Mr. Dunallan ? " 

" Because, my Elizabeth, I condemned them in perfect igno- 
rance of what they were. I allow your infenenee, however. 
It certainly was my esteem for Mr. Dunallari that first led me 
to think more favorably of his opinionis. But I have now 
leanied that those opinions must be loved for their own sakes, or 
they have neither value nor influence on those who adopt them. 
But wliat, my £lii:abekhj is so disliked by you in my religious 
sentiments ? " 

*• For one thing, dear Catharine, thosie who adopt them bie- 
eome to ridiculously singular. I shall just give you an inistance. 
I wa«i ftt a party last Saturday evening, where there were many 
yo^ng people, and dtnong them, one young liiakl of rank, who, 
I was iiifoi^med, x^'as a saint* 1 at the same time was told he 
was very stupid. His couhtendUce, 1 thought^ however, was 
both {^leasing and intelligent ; and I felt inclined ito judge favor- 
ably of him. I liappened to be hear him in & ciowded part of 
the rboni, when, by appealing to his Watch, which he had been 
stealing several looks at before, he discovered that it was twelve 
b'tlock. He immediately took leave of the party with whom 
he had been, and who, notwithstanding his stupidity and saint- 
ship, I must allow> seemed viery anxions to detain him. * Pray, 
my lord, do not gO yet,' was echoed from tlje whole party ? and 
tlie mother of two of the young ladies said in her hiost wmning 
voice And munner, that he really must oblige her by remaining 
half an hour longer, unless he had some other and more agree- 
able engagement. He became veiy confused, and blushing up 
to the ears, stammei-ed out, * I find that it is now Sunday moiiiing, 
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madam ; I do not think I am properly employed for that day, 
and must therefore entreat you to excuse me.' " 

" Good young man ! ** exclaimed Catharine, her eyes glis- 
tening. 

" My dear Catharine, is it possible you can admire such a 
parade of religion I ^ 

"I do not admire parade, Elizabeth, and I think it would 
have been better, perhaps, had your * young saint ' left the party 
Eooner, and have avoided this explanation. Yet I think that 
what you regard as parade, was probably a species of martyr- 
dom to him, which he forced himself to undergo rather than 
shrink from avowing his principles, rather than deny what 
master he served." 

" Oh, Catharine, how can you defend such absurdity ? What 
hai*m could there have been conversing another half hour even 
on Sunday?" 

*' I think I can discover harm in having such late parties on 
Saturday night, my dear Elizabeth, and therefore equal harm 
in attending them. You are kept up late yourself, and conse- 
quently must be late next morning, perhaps too late to go to 
church in the early part of the day. Your servants must be 
late ; besides that they at least must break the plain command- 
ments of Heaven, for they must necessarily do a great deal of 
work on Sunday which they ought not to be obliged to do : and, 
iac^'ed, I think the spirit of the commandment at least is broken 
through also ; for can any one return from a gay party late on 
Saturday, or rather early on Sunday, in a right state of mind 
for keeping the sacred day holy ? I am sure I could not." 

" But this is the veiy thing, Cathaiine. You get such 
gloomy, dismal notions about every thing. Sunday was surely 
intended for a day of rest and happiness, not of melancholy 
deprivations. I should like to know how you spent your 
Sunday at Ammore. I suppose Mrs. Oswald would insist on 
every thing going on exactly as when Mr. Dunallan was at home." 

" At least I did," replied Catharine, smiling, "for Mrs. Oswald 
would take the lead in nothing." 

** You, my Catliarine ? you would be sadly at a loss." 
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*Mrs. Oswald willinglj assisted me, and told me exactljr 
ivhat had been Mr. Dunallan's wishes and her own." 

« Well, dear Catharine ?" 

" "Well, Elizabeth, I dare say you will think we were very 
gloomy. Our hours at Ammore are always early. On Sunday 
we were called half an hour earlier than usual, because the 
parish church is rather distant We met on that day at eight 
o'clock to prayers. The servants were ordered to have every 
thing done on Saturday, to prevent any unnecessary work on 
Sunday ; and all were ordered to assemble, ready dressed for 
church, when we met at prayers. This served two purposes ; 
it prevented much time being spent in dressing, and any improper 
finery, at least in some degree. After prayers and breakfast, 
it was time for the servants who walked, to set out for church, 
which they every one did except an old woman, who could not 
walk so far; and those few servants, who were absolutely 
necessary, returned hom6 after the morning "church, and this 
they did by turns. Mrs. Oswald, the children, and I, and 
sometimes the old woman I mentioned, when she was able, went 
in the carriage. Dr. Angus, our clergyman, is a most excellent 
man, so that going to hear him preach was a source of real 
pleasure and improvement to me. All the servants sat near 
us in church, and I used to be greatly pleased with their attentive, 
and even devout appearance ; but, indeed, Dunallan had taken 
so much pains with them, they must have been very insensible 
had they not at least wished for information. When church 
was over, every one returned home. No servant was allowed 
to visit on Sunday. It had been Mr. Dunallan's custom 'to 
assemble the men servants in the evening, to instruct and 
converse with them. In his absence, they of themselves 
requested the steward to read to them, which he did. He is an 
excellent and sensible man. Mrs. Oswald and I divided the 
female servants. She took the elder ones, while I assembled 
the young ones in my apartment ; and I have found the greatest 
satisfaction in doing this. We afterwards again assembled to 
prayers, and thus finished the day." 

Elizabeth sighed, and continued thoughtful for a few momenta. 
27 
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^Now teB Bkc» EUzabeth," said CaUmri^e, ^hEnr jeii 9pend 
Sandaj, since joii ha^re been mi»tres» of a, fawlj ? " 

** You will think us sad heathens," leplied Bli«ibetli» 

^ Let me he^/* 9aid Cath&iii»e^ sHiUing., 

^ Welly wo are alwajs late o^ that moroi^^ poor Philip^ bas 
80 Huich ^ saj to lae. We sometiqaes go. tq^ cUiiit^b Wa tbe 
inomiogy ^sd always ip tjie eveoing. A^ to ibj servants, I 
really do nol; know what becomes of them. They go out by turns 
which they settle amon^ theoaselvos, I believe ; and they have 
a general: order to be at home by nine c^'clocH.; but a^ I spend 
Sunday geaeraUy with Vfiy moth^er^ I really kn<>w very little 
about theou At my mother's, we sometimes read a. seirmon i|i 
the eveniog* She always wishes us to do so, but is sa an^us 
to see us amused aiid happy, she does not always urge iti." 

Ga^harine took Elizabeth's hand in hers^ " My own Eliza* 
beth, can. you think tliis ful^ th^ law tp ke^p thi& Sabbatb daj* 
holy?" 

" Our conversation ia very ionoceot, Catharine.'* 

** But, EUi^abetb,^ does Heaven permit it ever to be otherwise 
OB any day ? That cannot £ulfil the commandment itespectijig 
thip one*" 

^ But we are *I1 sq happy to mpet; at my mother's, «id hi^ve 
so much to ^ftlk about, I cannot think Heayen, ^^atus 9m OUT 
afibctionate and happy drcle." 

** Bu^ why not meet on otiier days ? " 

<* Thai i^ impossible^ Philip is so imnsterse<^ in. b<|sin(^9 now, 
he has not a day to gjve to. any one during the sessipu^es^eepti^ 
some of thpse days on which he must give or go to psofe^oo^ 
kiijd of dinners." 

** But, Elizabeth, what *iy has he Ip p?!epai?e ftsr «tei:9iiry ? " 

Elizabeth sighed. ^ O^ff^ wholQ Uyes^ (?a^ritte,.i|i^ b* tJbtal 
preparation day." 

" True^ But if we have a day mercifully set ^art for th^ 
momiento^ work, my Elizabeth, ought we to pass it atway m 
<^her occupa^qns? X» »ot 9omQ knowledge of tl^ truths cf 
religion necessary ? I believe that Mr*^ MelvilUi's profession, b 
<?alculated highly to benefit fei^ f^lhm mmi but kixe to.maa is 
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<mly one paH, of ihd law^ God, yon know, my £Uzi^>etk, imd 
the second part The first id love to God; imd cm we love 
liim wit^boat making ourselves aeqtiai«ted Witk his diataoter ? ** 

!Elicabetk was isileM ibi* a ttoment. ^ I beUeve yoa are righl, 
Catharine. We spend too Jktie time Mid thoaght on those sub* 
jecis, and jfott pethaps too nmch { kit teM me truly, is Mr. Dan- 
ailan a c^eerftil man, or is lie toot i'aXh^ mdancholy and grave 
from his re!i^on ? ** 

^ I appeal to yourself, ^sabeth, whether he is not td least 
singularly agreeaMe ia aodety,** a^ed Oathariae. 

" Extremely so,** replied Elizabeth. ^ I never saw any toaii 
whh eqittd powers <^ eonversation, or with more apparent sweet*' 
ness of temper, and wx^mth of feeliaifg^ yet when I have seen 
hinft, though he has nothing gloomy in ysBMmiersi he lias so^e^ 
thing unususdly grave." * 

^ But when you have seen him, he has always been in rather 
painful circnmstances. However, I would not characterize Mr. 
Dvmallan as exactly a very cheerfid man, though he has the 
powet of £(teiding away one's sadness inore thah any p^*son I 
ever knew. The reason of this I believe is, that he guesses the 
^»use, and finds meuis to do that away. But you are mistaken 
in supposing the grave and thoughtful cast <^ his chantcter has 
been produced by religion. I befieve it to be his natural dispo- 
sition, and that religion has, mti the contrary, given a new 
n^otive and charm to his existence. Since I have been with 
him, I have learned his hours of solitude and study of sacred 
things ; and when t have inet him ^ifler those times, I cannot 
describe to yon the heavenly Oalmness of his coimtenan<^ ahd 
manneiv or the sweet, feeling, linimated liveliness of his conver- 
sation. Ah, my Elizabeth, can the study of the divine character 
and perfections fail to improve every power of the mind, and 
every feeling of the heart? Can communion with Grod fail to 
leave a peace in the sotti, which rejoices the whole internal 
being, aiid inspires the most perfed; benevolence to all around ; 
and to those most dearly loved, a wanabth, and purity, and. 
aixbr of afieetion ? Ah, how plea^n|; I how in^pnessil^y Vld- 
ttablel'' 
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" My own Catharine/' said Elizabeth, " wlmt an enthusiast yoa 
are become ! I feel, too, that you would soon infect me, though 
I scarcely know what you mean. But there is Melville's ring 
at the door." Elizabeth started up, and ilew to meet him. " I 
shall tell him you are come, Catharine." 

Catharine was not quite so much delighted with 'the interrup- 
tion as Elizabeth was. She could still have talked for hours of 
Dunallan. Even Elizabeth's husband could scarcely, at this 
moment, excite her interest. Elizabeth returned into the room 
with him, her countenance betraying her anxiety that he and 
Catharine should confirm all she had said of both. Melville's 
appearance was very pleasing, and conveyed an impression of 
much talent, from the fire of his dark eyes, and the lively cast 
of his whole countenance* His tall and slight figure, and ani- , 
mated gestures when he spoke, rather added to this. Catharine 
was extremely pleased with his appearance and manner. He 
also seemed to find her as amiable as Ehzabeth had described 
her to be. Elizabeth's countenance beamed with pleasure ; but, 
as the conversation became more general, Catharine's sadness 
returned. Her thoughts continually followed Dunallan, travel- 
ling in solitude ; and she felt happy when the hour arrived to 
separate for the night. 

Elizabeth, however, followed her to her apartment. Catha- 
rine looked smilingly in her face. 

" Now, Elizabeth, you want to know what I think of LIr. 
MeWUe?" 

" Well, Catharine, what do you think of him ? " 

*'I think he is almost as handsome as Mr. Dunallan." 

^Almost! Well that is a great deal from you. And his 
manners, are they cdmost as pleasing 2 " 

" His manners are so different I cannot compare them ; but 
I think Mr. Melville very agreeable indeed." 

" Well, I am satisfied," replied Elizabeth. *' I see Philip is 
charmed with you. Grood-night. I must not keep you up 
afler your fatigues of to-day." 

Catharine, when left alone, recalled all that had that day 
passed between herself and Dunallan. The certainty of his 
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love for her v^as peace and deligiit to Jier hearl, Slvb notr 
deeplj f>egretted haying hod nny reserve! with him; but for 
these ^e might new have beeft saved ^at anxiety which 6h6 
could iiot overcome, whenever the thou^t occurred df the pos<- 
sibilitj of his nfieetilig Su Qair^ and of any explanation taking 
place between them. Sh.^ trembled at this idea; for she wieU 
convinced that St. Glair woilld rather aeek than avoid any 
cause of quarrel. . 

In this state of uneasiness she had but ond resource, --^ to 
east all her cates on her Altaighty Protector ; and, in doing 
60) she found the truest 8Uj^}<(Mrt and consolation. She also 
fou^d th« truth of what DunaUan had said^ ^ That the fefflem*- 
brance of the presence of that jAimighty Gulyrdian with both^ 
linited them iit least in souL" At that hour Dunallan had 
promised to meet her in spirit, at the throne of mercy and 
love* The thought was soothing and delightful; it hallowed 
while it increaiSed her afiection fw him; and her anxiety 
yielded to hope and trust. Afler thus committing herself to 
the ca^e of heaven^ Catharine began to reVolve ia her own 
mind the most proper nieans to use, in order to obtain an 
explanation respecting her letteiis, Mid also to overcome St 
Clair's hatred of DunaUan, and desire of iiyuring himi She 
had not forgot the example of Dunallan's mother, in leaving 
whatever she could have no power over, in the hands of Heaven, 
in humble hope and trust ; but^ in this case, she felt certain of 
possessing some influence, and she could not be satisfied while 
^he left untried any attempt to Secure Uie safoty of Dunallan* 
8he recollected Su Clair from his boyish days, and in every 
«cene, every ^circumstance which her tnemory recsdled, whik 
petulant, violenf^ and contemptuous to eirery one else^ to her he 
had ever been gentle, feeling, and even delicate* A fooling of 
pity followed these recollections^ and an earnest desire to see 
him restored to the path of Rectitude Itt leadt^ When she 
remembered hift even fastidious ffsnse of hotM>r; his abhor<- 
renee of every thing low or mean; his family pride; his 
haughtiness of character; she ^uld scarcely believe herself 
right in h^r sulpidoos ; but acr one else Wks capable df sueh 

27* 
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deep-laid scbemes to make Dunallan wretched, amon^ tltos& 
she had formerly known, neither could anj being on earth, she 
believed/succeed so perfectlj, from his power of imitating her 
writings She at last determined to write herself to St« Clair^ 
and to make Mrs* Oswald acqaainted with her having done sa« 
She hoped much from this; though, after writing her letter 
several times over, she was still dissatisfied with its contents. 

«To A* St. Clair, Esq.-*- You will be surprised to see a 
letter from me, Mr. St Clair ; perhaps you will not be so much 
surprised to be told, that you have it in your power to add very 
much to my happiness, or, if you refuse a request I wish to 
make, to lessen that happiness very materially* I feel extreme 
reluctance, however, to make this request j not because I feel 
unwilling to be under an obligation to you, but because I shrink 
from entering on the subject regarding which I wish to make 
this request. I shrink from putting into words what I am too 
certain I am right in believing to be true ; but I think you must 
understand me. I only wish to entreat you to put it into my 
power to convince the person to whom I am united for ever, 
that I am not unworthy of his confidence. In doing this 
explanation, no mortifying confession is asked* I at least will 
consider myself obliged* I only wish the return of those 
letters which expressed the real feelings of my heart to that 
person to whom they are addressed. I am confident that I 
plead for your own happiness, Mr. St Clair, when I ask you 
to do this. I think I may also appeal to yourself whether I 
ever, hi the slightest degree, gave you cause for your present 
desire to make me unhappy. You know my father's plan to 
unite me to Mr. Dunallan almost as soon as I knew it myself 
— you knew my promise, and my determination to fulfil his 
wishes, whatever it should cost me. Have you not (indirectly 
at least) praised my filial devotion, as you called it ? And yet 
you wish to render me unhappy and despised, because I per- 
severed in doing what you yourself approved ! You wish to 
subject me to the most painful and degrading of all suspicions ! 
You wish me to live oppressed with the feeling that I must 
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appear deserving of those suspicions ? Can it be possible that 
this kind of power over my happiness can give you any pleas- 
ure? Can you recollect how you have obtained it, and not 
long for the power to free yourself from it ! I think I know 
you sufficiently to be certain, that you will never enjoy a mo- 
ment's peace or satisfaction of mind while you are conscious 
yourself of this taint on your honor, were you even perfectly , 
convinced the world would never know it You also know me 
sufficiently, Mr. St. Clmr, to be certain that I wish not inten- 
tionally to mislead you in the slightest degree. I think you 
under the influence of a very powerful passion ; but not of that 
passion which finds an excuse in almost every heart, but of 
one which finds pity or excuse nowhere, — you hate Mr. Dun- 
allan. I take the privilege of an old friend, and entreat you 
to forgive me, and for your own sake ask yourself whether I 
am wrong ? I entreat joa to call to your aid those nobler and 
more generous feelings which, for a time, you have banished, 
and attempt to overcome this degrading and dangerous passion 
— degrading to you, and dangerous (I cannot help dreading) to 
him against whom you indulge it. I do not conceal from you 
my dread of his danger ; for, by thus throwing myself on your 
humanity, I feel as if I chained up your very thoughts from in- 
juring him. 

" I shall ask Mrs. Oswald to forward this to you, as I am 
ignorant of your address, and think she will discover it more 
easy than I can, and because I wish her to know what I have 
written to you, since I must conceal it from Mr. Dunallan. 

«C. Dunallan.'* 

Afler finishing this letter^ Catharine retired to dream over 
the occurrences of the day. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Catharine next morning rose at her usual early hour, mi 
again renewed her entreaties to Heaven for every bledsing on 
Dunallan, and £»r improvement to herself. She hid been read«> 
ing ^ some time with composure and attentioa^ and hef 
heart raided to heaven for guidance, when she was interrupted 
by some one tapping gently at her door. She went to un-^ 
bolt it 

^My deafest Catharine!" exclaimed the happy voicd of 
Helen Graham, who rushed into the room, and damped Gatha<» 
rine to her bosom. 

"My dear Helen I*' 

^ My beloved Catharine I Mrs. Melville wonW not allow tii 
to come here last night She feaid we would only disturb yoii) 
and she must have you all to herself for one evening \ but Bodd 
and I determined to ccmie Very early this mcMtiing.** 

Rose Lennox now threw her gentle arms also around Catha* 
rine» 

** Rose I my dear Rose I This u an unexpected pleasure*" 

" My dearest Catharine, how I have longed to see you." 
* « My sweet Rose I My dear, kind Helen 1 " siud Catharihe, 
kissing first the One and then the other.. She then seated her* 
self between them, an acm around each, and looked smilingly at 
them. " Helen, you look m<N*e bkxmiing than eve:r» I see you 
can live without me." 

" Oh ! indeed, Catharine, I have never ceased thinking of 
you, and forming plans how I should 6ee you again, sifice we 
parted." 

^ And you, Rose," said Catharine, turning to her, " I think 
your cheek may still be compared to the blush rose, and your 
forehead to the lily of the valley, as your old admirer, Mr. 
Lovat used to say." 

" My dearest Catharine," replied Rose, ** we may return all 
your compliments a thousand fold. How different are your 
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looks from what they were the last morning I saw you ! You 
were then like a marble statue, so still and pale and sad." 

" All is different here, too, Rose," said Catharine, putting her 
hand on her heart. " I now look back to that morning as the 
time in which I secured my greatest happiness." 

"Thank heaven, dearest Catharine!" exclaimed Rose, em- 
phatically. 

" Yes, my dear Rose, I do thank heaven ; Mr. Dunallan has 
taught me to be like you. Rose ; to desire to regard all events 
as overruled by heaven for the wisest and kindest purposes." 

" Like me ! " repeated Rose, sighing. " How can you thus 
reproach me, Catharine ? " 

" Reproach you. Rose I I mean all I say." 

" Oh ! you are mistaken, then, sadly mistaken. But we have 
interrupted you, Catharine," observing her Bible lying open. 

" No, my dear Rose, I shall not be interrupted ; we shall 
finish what I was reading. I know you will like it ; and Helen 
I am sure is too early to have read any to herself." Catharine 
then pressed her two young friends more closely to her, and 
read in a feeling manner a short passage of Scripture. 

" Thank you, dear Catharine," said Rose, when she stopped. 
" How beautiful is that passage ! " 

"Beautiful indeed ! " replied Catharine. " What do you think, 
Helen?" 

" Really, I do not understand it." 

»" Because it can only be understood by the heart, my Helen, 
and yours is strangely shut against all religious feeling. Do 
you still prefer Shakspeare to the Bible, Helen ? as you once 
avowed to me you did." 

" And if I do, Catharine, I cannot change my natural taste, 
though I may conceal it." 

"No, no, my dear, do not conceal it Your frankness on 
every subject is your greatest virtue ; but it is very unaccount- 
able, that you, who are so uncommonly alive to all that is 
beautiful in creation, and human character, and in poetry, and 
every work of man, should be so dead to the beauty and sub- 
limity of the Scriptures } and that you should feel so deeply 
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Um kindness of' thoie who love jod, and be so coM aiid titigi^te 
ful to the greatest love." 

Hden reddened and l^^oaained silent 

** Forgive me, dear HeleB^" said Catkame, kis^hg her cheeky 
^I did not meaa to^fiend; I am too finm m wlmt I say; h\A 
indeed I should feel very little afiectioa for you if I did not t^giet 
this indifference on your part to your own happiness." 

Helen's eyes fiDed with teiurs ; "you cannot oflfend me, Cath- 
arine, whatever you say," 

^ I will say no more now, dear Helen ; hut if you knew how 
I sometimes reproach myself for not having used the influence 
your affection for me gave me over you, to ifld«ice you to think 
and read more on that subject, yott would not be di^leased 
with me ; but I hear Elizabeth's voice 5 let us join her." 

Elieabeth was etiming slowly up stairs. " 80 youag ladiesi 
this is the way you obey my matronly instruetions ; you have 
disturbed ray poor &tigued Cathaiine before she could havft 
been half rested." 

^'We found her up, and reading my dear Mrd. Melville^" 
said Rose. 

When seated at breakfkst, the little party soon became so 
gay that Catharine's spirits began to sink. She, howeveir, m£ide 
an ef!R>rt to join in a cheerfulness which had be^i ^iefly pro- 
duced by pleasure at again meeting her, and which she fell 
would be checked by her grave looks. 

Helen's usual bashfulness completely gave way to the ^^- 
treme gaiety of her spirits^ and £liz!abeth, seated <^posite to 
Melville^ and next to Catharine, seemed to fedi so perfectly 
happy, that she joined and promoted Helen's mirth, while Mel- 
ville, with scarcely a smile on his own coiIintenanCe, was so 
excessively amusing, and really witty, that even Bo&e could 
not resist his powers, and was as ^y almost as Helen. Every 
time Catharine laughed,'however, she lelt iHill more and more 
depressed. The late scenes she had witnessed; her dying 
father; Dunallan perhaps in danger, mingled with the lightness 
of heart of those around her, so iU, that she ia vain attempted 
to join in the genersd cheerfulness; at last MelviUo sOcmed to 
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observe thcit lier smiles were cowipletely forced, and iHuaediaiefy 
gave a graver turn to the conversation. 

"Miss Lennox," said he, "may I a^k uhajfc is become of 
the poor £etmily you were going to^ visit when I me^ you two 
days ago ? Did you find their dwelling ? " 

" Yes^we did," replied Rose, " and you aever si^w sc^ wcetched 
a place. Had mamma known tb^t Miss Morven intended taking 
me to such a place,, I am mve she would have objeQted to my 
going even with her." 

" Indeed," replied Melville> " I was so surprised at meeting 
you where I did, that 1 completely forgot the impertinence <tf 
my question, when I asked you with so little cecemony where 
you could be going. I hope you and your friend forgave 
me." 

" Oh quite, we w:ere not at aU surprised at the question^ I waa 
glad, however, that I went ; for I should nevei; bftve believed 
that such wretchedness existed^ had I not seen it ; though Mis9 
Morven tells me she knows of cases still more miserable tha^i 
that I witnessed." 

" Where did you find this- wretched family, Bose ? " asked 
Catharine ; " can any one assist you ia comfoirtjag them ? " 

" Yes, my dear Catharine, though I qannot tell, you whew^ 
we found them. Miss Morven took me through so many little? 
lanes and by-ways, I was surprised at her remembering them ; 
and then we mounted upon a wooden staircase almost perpea«- 
dicular, and some of the steps broken. X was almuost svfraid 
and asked Miss Morven if it was not dangerous to trust our- 
selves upon them. She desired me to fiollow her without feary 
and I should see the kind of beings who were obliged constantly 
to ascend and descend this unsafe ladder as I thought it. When 
we had reached the top of it, Miss Morven^ who ia tall, could 
not Qtand upright ; and it was so dark we had to feel our way 
to a door^ through the crevice of which we saw the light ; and . 
within which we heard a low moaning voice of one who seemed 
to be reading. * We must not interrupt that voice/ said Misft 
Mjorven to me in a whisper,. 'I think it. is some one praying.' We 
stopped ibr a few minutes, and easily heard, through the thin 
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door, all that passed within. Miss Morven was right ; the voice 
was that of a person praying ; and I was greatly struck Avith 
the beauty and tenderness of his ideas, pronounced, to be sure, 
in the broadest accent At last, the voice stopped, and Miss 
Morven soAly opened the door, and stooped to enter. It was a 
small garret room, with a little sky-light, just sufficient to show 
its wretchedness. At one comer there was a miserable bed 
without curtains, on which sat, supported by a large bundle of 
something,* for it was not even pillows, a young woman very 
pale and thin, but with a sweet and placid countenance. Close 
by tlie fire sat an old woman, almost bent together, and trem- 
bling from palsy. There were several other people in the mis- 
erable little room, upon whom the light, wheij we entered, shone 
so dimly I scarcely perceived them. After being a little accus- 
tomed to the darkness, however, I discovered, at another corner, 
under the sloping ceiling, a little bed of straw, on which lay 
a child, so emaciated, I had no idea life could have remained in 
such a fonn. Bending over this poor innocent was another 
woman, whose face was almost concealed by a large shade 
drawn over her eyes. A man, who had stepped aside on our 
entrance, and who was the person we had heard prayuig, soon 
after left the room. Miss Morven addressed the woman in bed 
in the most gentle and compassionate tone of voice, telling her 
she had been informed of the, distressed situation of her family, 
and she had come to see if she could be of any use to them. 
The woman's countenance brightened." 

" ' You are very kind, madam. We have indeed been in 
great distress, but God has not foi*saken us. He has made our 
sti'ength sufficient for the burden he has seen fit to lay upon us. 
We have had reason to say his promises never fail, and that it 
has been good for us to be afflicted.' 

" Miss Morven expressed her pleasure at finding so much re- 
signation and thankfulness in the midst of such sufferings. 

" The young woman then told us that the infirm old woman 
was her mother, and that till within the last year she and her 
%ister had been able to support her. The old woman here 
siterrupted her daughter, to tell us that this good child had left 
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an excellent situation in the country, where she had been a 
servant, to come and take care of her. The mother wept as 
she spoke, and finished by saying, that it gave her a Eore heart 
indeed to see her Mary laid there ; but she hoped she would be 
kept from repining, and might never forget the precious words, 
* That whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.' The daughter 
then told us, that xtbout eight months ago her mother took a 
fever, which lasted so long, and during which she required such 
constant attendance, that the daughter had to sit up part of the 
night to get the work done necessary for their subsistence ; and 
that, even with that exertiojn, she was often unable to procui'e 
the many little comforts her mother's situation required. She 
had therefore been obliged to sell their little articles of dress and 
furniture, one after another, until they were reduced to their 
present state of want. Mary had hoped that, on the recovery 
of her mother, she would be able, by continuing her exertions, 
to support her, and recover some of their things ; but before 
her mother could leave her bed, poor Mary was herself seized 
with a low fever, which reduced her to extreme weakness, and 
during which, she had caught a cold that has since settled on 
her lungs, and from which, she added with perfect composure, 
the doctor had told her she could never recover. The woman 
who sat by the sick child was Mary's sister ; her husband was 
abroad ; but they knew not whether he was alive or dead, for 
they had not heard from him for two years. The poor woman 
bent closer over her child when her sister told us this, but said 
nothing. 

" * She brought her little boy here,' continued Mary, * when 
I was taken ill, that she might nurse us both. She worked 
hard in the day, and by fire-light at night, to support us, till 
she is . now nearly blind ; and since she is no longer able, the 
Lord has sent you, madam, to help us. At this moment there 
is not a farthing nor a morsel in the house ; and my sister's 
two other childi*en will be coming in directly from school, 
hungry enough, poor things. We have had one great mercy 
mingled in our cup of afiUction. We liave got them admitted 

28 
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ipto a charity school^ where tbej karn their educatioiiy «mI fiha 
fear of GocL' 

<< At this motnent the children eame in ; two neattj, thoogli 
poorly clothed little girls, with stcklj looks. Miss- Morven speke 
to theia so sweetly aod kindly, that they replMMl to her without 
any fear or shyness. The youngest of the two, however, soon 
stepped to her mother and whispered something iiitO' her ear. 
The mother shook her head, and the poor efaild stood beside her 
for a moment in siJence^ — then, the teaifs began t^ triekle down 
her little pale cheeks,^ and &di mt her mothei^s sheuldeF. 'She 
poor mother took the child's hand kindly in hers, anci drawisg 
its little head down en her breast^ gently stroked it, white she 
seemed to whisper comfcxrt into her ear. I went to^ thefls^ and 
a^ed what was the natter vfbh the poor little thing; 

^ ^ Oht she will soon be better,. Miss,*^ said the mother. ^ Come^ 
<Jessy, say thgut pretty hymn about the patient child, to the young 
lady.' The little thing instantly locked up, and began to obey, 
but her heart was fuH^ and she eotdd not speak. 

^ ^ You shall first tell me what u the matter^^ said I, drawing 
h^r away to a little distance. 

^ < I am only hungry,' said the poor icnoeend, k% such a little 
melanaholy voice, ' but mother had nothing to give us before we 
went to the morning schooV and her tears redoubled." 

"Do not tell ua. any more, fiwf heaven's sake, Rose^'* 
e2(;claimed Heten, attempting in vain ta suppress^ her own tearsj 
" there is nothing half so heart-breaking as the distress of ehil* 
dren, poor helpless things ! " 

" Wait till I have finished my account of the inhabitants of 
this house before you. say so," replied Rose, "unless you are 
tired of my stery," looking around. 

" Oh no, oh no," said every one. 

"My dear Rose," said Catharine,. "you teach us how sinM 
and unthankful we are in repining at our trifiing misfortunes. 
To think of an absent husband, of whose fate one is uncertain. 
A dying child before our eyes — and another silently weeping 
for hunger ! — Oh ! we ought to- know there are wich sufferings 
in the world. But go on, my dearest Rose." 
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**I ais^re you," oontiiMied Rose, ^that dicmgh I vn^s rerj 
much a^cted by seeing tkis family, yet the impression they left 
on me was rather pledsir^. The heavenly composure of the 
sack sister; the gentle q«iie>tii^s <^ the other; and thankfulness 
with which our little assist««ce inspired them ; the care with 
which they reared tip the little girls, who (c^er Miss Morvcn 
had sent for some food, during whkh time we visited aiK>ther 
family on the feame floor), repeated an amazing number of 
hjTnns and chapters' of the Bible ; and answered Miss Morven*s 
questions, to discover if they understood what they said in a 
way that surprised us alk This^ in some degree, reconciled me 
to the distress of their situation ; for it proved to me the power 
of religion to give comfort in the most calamitous circumstances* 
When we left them they seemed even happy : and so grateful 
to Heaven, and felt certain that whatever they sufiered in this life 
was only intended to prepare them for a better. How different 
the other family was I Before we entered their wretched fd>ode, 
we heard the horrid sounds of scolding and a child screaming* 
Miss Morven opened the door without being observed, so great 
was the confusion within. A woman, squalid >and dirty, held a 
miserable child by the arm, occasionally «liaktng him violently. 

" * I '11 learn ye, ye handless little devil — ye 11 ken how to 
break every thing ye touch — what ha'e ye done wi' the bottle ? * 

** * I could na' help it, mother,' screamed tbe child. 

" * Gi'e him't weel,' cried a man who lay stretched out in his 
clothes on a miserable filthy bed. * I '11 help ye if ye canna.' 

" * Ye '11 help me 1 ye had better help me to some meat for his 
etomaehi lying up there fi>r half the day when oaething ails 

ye-' 

"* As weel lying here as working for you to drink^ ye usefu* 
wife,' replied the man, carelessly* 

** She turned to retort with a face <^ fury, but discovering u^ 
ft smoothed in a monvent* Miss Morven asked her if her name 
was — something, I foi^t what, and if she had a sick husband* 

"^CHi ay, ma'am, I'm just the woman, and my gudeman's 
sick very often— he is lying there at this minute sae badly he 
eanna stir, and he has had nao i^'ork for a fortnight. I 'm surs 
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I dinna ken what we '11 do,* and she began to whimper. * Johnny, 
my man, ye maun be going to the school, — we would want any 
thing sooner, ma'am, than no gi'e him schooling.' 

"*Are you fond of school, Johnny?' said Miss Morven 
gently to the child; but the boy, conscious of his present 
safety, called out as loud as he could, * I ne'er was at ony 
school,' and then looking triumphantly at his mother, ran out 
of the room. ' He 's a sad laddy,' said his mother, 
quite unconcerned, 'he thinks naething o' telling lies by the 
minute.' 

" * That is sad, indeed,' replied Miss Morven, < but I think a 
little attention on your, part might cure so young a child of 
any habit ; and if you allow this one to strengthen, it may not 
only hurt his future prospects in this world, but may also 
shut him out from that place where we are told " no liars shall 
enter."' 

" * Oh, ay, ma'am, it 's very true, and I 'm sure, to please you, 
I would take any pains, or do any thing ? ' 

" * To please me I ' repeated Miss Morven, indignantly, * would 
you not make this exertion for your child's sake, or for your 
own? as a mother you are accountable for the faults of so 
young a child.' 

" * It 's very true, ma'am.' 

" * Do you go yourself, and take your child to church ? ' asked 
Miss Morven. 

" ' Sometimes, ma'am ; and if I had a gown, and Johnny had 
a hat and shoes, I would like very weel to gang.' 

" Miss Morven tried to convince her of the duty of going to 
a place of worship, to seek instruction for her soul, which 
would live for ever, although she could not make her person so 
fine as she wished ; but she seemed dead to every thing that 
did not give some immediate prospect of worldly advantage. 
During this conversation I looked round the room. It was 
larger and better than what we had seen the other poor family 
in ; and there was no want of furniture, though it was covered 
with filth, — indeed, the whole room was offensive in every way. 
The woman observed my eyes wandering round her dwelling 
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— and slipping hesr hand behind her, she drew dt dirty ctoth 
over a piece of»raw meat, which had been flung on the lat^ 
chest on which she sat Miss Morven saw this, and, lodging aft 
me, significantly said in French, she did not belteye the woman 
was in want, and soon after we took our leave. The woman 
followed us expecting something, but Mi^ Morven gave her 
nothing. I felt ashamed, and gave her a tri^, for which the 
woman, with an impudent nod of her vile head, wished me a 
handsome husband : and Miss Morven laughed at my reward^ 
which she said 1 deserved fbr my false shame. We found 
afterwards that this* was not the woman Miss Morven had 
wished to visit $ and that the husband was so good a workman 
he couki make very high wages whenever he chose, and they 
had but the one child to support Yet surely, Helen," said 
Rose, ** they were much more miserable than the poor family 
who could look to heaven for comfort** 

Helen agreed, and Mr. Melville, telling Rose that her 
stories must have kept a client of his waiting for the last hour, 
took his leave, after very particularly asking the address 
of the poor family, in whose fate Hose had interested every 
one. 

" Who is this Miss Morven, Rose ? " a^ked Catharine. 

" She is the daughter of a Sir William Morven, who died 
abroad some years ago. She has seen a great deal of the 
world, and is extremely agreeable and well informed. She is 
much liked, and every one wishes to be acquainted with her. 
She ha^ two sisters younger than herself, to whom she acts 
the part of a mother, though she. is still a young and hand- 
some woman. She is very benevolent^, and spends her time 
and fortune in doing good. She is also I'emarkably accom- 
plished, though she sets little value on common accomplish- 
ments ; and is courted by everybody, so mamma has no objec- 
tion to my being as much with her as I choose, though her 
opinicms on religious subjects are just those mamma is so afraid 
I shall adopt" 

" I am sure I should like Miss Morven," said Catharine* 

^ Well," relied Rose, her eyes brightening with pleasure, " I 
28 ♦ 
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know Miss Morven wishes much to be acquainted with you*, 
and mamma is to be here hj and hj, to request ^ou to meet her 
at a little partj we are to have this evening." 

^I shall have great pleasure in doing so, my dear Hose. 
You must also take me to see your poor family." 

Mrs. Lennox arrived early in the forenoon. 

"My dear Lady Dunallan!" exclaimed she, on entering; 
"how rejoiced I am to see you. Oh how charmingly you 
look!" 

Catharine had not before been addressed by her new title, 
and the paleness which followed, on her father's being thus 
recalled to her memory, showed Mrs. Lennox that she had 
touched on wounds too recently healed to be approached by 
her. She immediately flew to twenty subjects quite uninterest- 
ing to Catharine, and at last finished by entreating her to meet 
Miss Morven, the most charming, or rather, next to Lady Dun- 
allan, the most charming she ever knew. Catharine immedi- 
ately promised to comply with her wish, and Mrs. Lennox soon 
after took leave. 

The evening was far advanced, when Catharine, who had 
been deeply interested in conversation with Elizabeth and 
Helen, recollected her engagement to Mrs. Lennox. "Eliza- 
beth ! " exclaimed she, " what shall we do ? we have forgot our 
engagement to Mrs. Lennox." 

" We are not too late," replied Elizabeth, " it cannot be nine 
o'clock." 

" Nine o'clock ! you at least must dress ; I shall malve little 
change : but we shall not be there till near ten." 

" That is soon enough," replied Elizabeth, smiling ; " >vhat 
country ideas you have, my Catharine ! " 

" But you know, Elizabeth, if there is to be a large party at 
Mrs. Lennox's which these late hours seem to threaten, I can- 
not, I ought not to go." 

" Mrs. Lennox assured me she was to have only a few friends 
you know," said Elizabeth; "she certainly would not have 
expected to see either of us at a large party." 

"When Catharine and her friends arrived at Mrs. Lennox's 
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house, however, they perceived by the numerous carriages and 
chairs which blockaded the door, that the party could not be 
small. Catharine wished to return ; but Elizabeth assuring her 
that she might come away whenever she chose, and reminding 
her of Mrs, Lennox's aptness to take offence, her better judg- 
ment was overruled, and she allowed Mr. Melville to hand her 
fi-om the carriage; and after hearing "Lady Dunallan" an- 
nounced j she entered a room full of people. Those who had 
been within hearing of her name had their eyes eagerly bent 
towards her. Catharine felt abashed, and would have shrunk 
from the general gaze, but Mrs. Lennox immediately ap- 
proached, — 

" My dear Lady Dunallan, what pleasure it gives mc to see 
you again in my house, — ^you whom I have so long regarded 
almost as a child of my own. Allow me to introduce some 
friends of mine to you, who have long desired the happiness of 
your acquaintance.'' 

" Mrs. Lennox," said Catharine, in a low, but indignant tone 
of voice, ^^ I ought not to have been at such a party as this," — 
looking at her deep mourning, — " you have deceived me. I only 
expected to have met Miss Morven : and I must request, that 
during the short time I stay, I may be introduced to no other 
person whatever." 

Mrs. Lennox had drawn Catharine's arm within hers, and 
was conducting her to the other end of the room. She looked 
confounded at her reproach, — " My dear young friend, your 
ideas on these subjects are like no one's else now-a-days. I 
assure you no creature will think you have violated any form 
in being here, but your too scrupulous s^f." 

"It is not form I regard," replied Catharine, warmly; "but 
this scene ought to be, and is, a painful contrast to my present 
feelings. I believe, Mrs. Lennox, you do not wish to make me 
uncomfortable in your house. I shall be extremely so, unless 
. you leave me entirely unnoticed for the half hour I shall re- 
main." 

" Come in here, then," said Mrs. Lennox, much disappomted, 
and conducting Catharine into a smaller apartment, in which 
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there were only a few people ; ^ I rniisl tcoomil to those friends 
of mine who wished to be introdaced to yooy mjr dear i fear my 
breach of promise, what can I say ? ^ 

•* Say the tmth,** replied Catharine. 

Hose was in this apartment, and apprtMched with an expre»» 
sion of confusion on her ingenuoos countenance. 

^ Ah, Rose,** whispered Catharine, ** why did you sufiTer me 
to be here ? ** 

^ My dear Catharine, I could not prevent it. Mamma hai 
asked most of these people since the morning, just to meet you* 
I said I was sure you would di^ke so large a party ; but 
mamma really did not believe me. But, if you remain in this 
little room, you will sec very few people ; only a few card- 
players." 

Catharine shook her bead, and, retiring to a sofa in a comer 
of the apartment, she told Elizabeth that she would continue 
there until the time came at which she had ordered her carriage. 
Her heart was so full she could scarcely suppress her tears for 
a few moments. 

Elizabeth seated herself on one side of Catharine, and Helen 
on the other ; and Melville, drawing a chair in fhmt of them 
said, '^ We have only to suppose ourselves at home, and be as 
comfortable as if we were there." 

^ My imagination cannot be so accommodating,*' sakl Helen, 
^ only look at the party behind you, Mr. Melville." 

Melville turned half round. Two very old ladies, and two 
not much younger gentlemen, were seating themselves at a card- 
table, with looks of much eagerness, though the head of one of 
the ladies, and also her hands, shook fW>m age ; and the other 
was carefully settling a pair of spectacles on her nose bef<Nre she 
began. 

^I dedare, Cdonel,** said the shaking lady in a mmnblmg 
voice, ** I have thought of nothing since I saw you, but your 
extraordinary run of good fortune the last time we played 
together." 

The Colonel answered, with a smile of importance, ^ I hq>e, 
madam, you do not ascribe my success entire^ to good ^r- 
tune?" 
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** Oil no, Colonel, your play ; bat why, in the name oi 

wonder, did you play a spade now ? " 

" I played a club, madam," replied tlie Colonel, stiffly. 

" A club ! " The old lady raised the disputed caixl to hef 
dim eyes. " I protest it is a club. The lights are surely ill 
arranged.** 

" I am sure a pair of spectacles, in some cases, would save a 
great deal of time," said the pther lady, rather impatiently. 

" We have lost the odd trick by that last admirable card of 
yours I " exclaimed the Colonel, looking at his poor old partner 
with suppressed wrath. * 

^ What could I play. Colonel ! I have not another of the 
kind in my whole hand " 

" Good heavens ! madam, why do you add to your irreparable 
mistakes, by also betraying your weakness ? " 

" I have, however, gained more tricks than you have, Colo- 
nel," retorted the old lady, beginning to get warm. 

" We have it ! " exclaimed the other lady, triumphantly, and 
snatching up the last trick. The Colonel darted a look of angry 
contempt at his fair partner, who now with much difficulty began 
to deal the cards. 

Helen laughed, " What miserable figures ! " exclaimed she. 

" Miserable, indeed ! my dear Heleri," said Catharine, " but I 
do not feel inclined to laugh at them." 

" Nor I," said Melville. " Human nature in so degraded a 
state, is always a painful sight to me." 

" But you are both too severe," said Elizabeth. ** Our amuse- 
ments must, in some degree, be suited to our age. You would 
not have people, just because they are old and infirm, give up 
all intercourse with the world and each other. They can no 
longer join in the pleasures of the young, — why deprive them 
of what is now their only means of being amused and happy in 
society ? " 

" Happy ! " repeated Catharine. " Look at those four faces, 
and tell me if you really think they are happy ? " 

" Well, perhaps they are not happy in your sense of the 
Word," replied Elizabeth ; ^ but the passions and feelings which 
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ciiU remaiA alive ia them are excited ; and I believe all oar 
happiness consists in some kind of exckement.'* 

^ And shall we alt come to this, my love ? *' asked Melville, 
looking fimiliiigly into his wife's face. 

^ Heaven forbid ! " replied Elizabeth, returning his smile. 

** But what is to prevent us ? '* asked Catharine. 

''Now, Catharkie," said Elizabeth, ''what would you faare 
these old people do aU their long evenings ? " 

*' I must answer }'0u too gravely, Elizabeth, if I say Avhat 
I really think. But what is the use of education, or religion, or 
any attempt to regulate the mind and feelings, if we are innocent 
and safe, just before we reach the end of all our aims, in thus 
trifling, or worse than trifling, away our few remaining hours 
of preparation? — But here comes Mrs. Lennox: see, she is 
looking for us as if we were under the chair. I suppose the 
lady with her is Miss Morven.? 

- "My dear Lady DunallanJ" exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, "I 
thought you had made your escape. Allow me to make you 
acquainted with Miss Morven." 

J^Iiss Morven and Catharine regarded each other with looks • 
of equal pleasure. Miss Morven's appearance W4is extremely 
prepqssessing. 

^ Both of my most valued friends are extremely displeased 
with me this evening,*' resumed Mrs. Lennox ; " my only hope 
of making my peace is, by being «ble to prove tliat it is pos- 
sible, even at a large and mixed and late party, to meet with 
people whose friendship is very valuable. I shall return soon, 
in the hc^e of obtaining your forgiveness^" continued Mrs. 
Lennox, ^ and in the mean time, I shaU farther show my p^i- 
itenee by inviting Miss Weston and her haip into this apart- 
ment ; bat «k» not be afrud, I shall only give her the hope of 
being introduced to you <m some future evening." Mrs^ Lennox 
then hurried away. 

" What is your objection to large parties, Miss Morven ? " 
asked Melville, who had frequently before met widi her» 
** Indeed, Mr. Melville, it would take me a whole evening to 
tell you half of my otu^^^^^^* ^^ before X begin, let mo 
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ask jofx wbat benefit is to be got at them? or even wbai 
pleasure P^*^ 

Melville smiled: "I ^o not think I can- allow yoo to escape 
answering^ my question hj asking one I sha^ findi i4 go dli&cuk 
^ to meet*" 

**Well,'' continued Miss Monren, **I shall trf to^ answer 
you. I think that at a part j such as this, one sees or hears 
nothing at all improving^ either i0 the mind er heai't j -vanity 
and display, and at least only trifling chit ehat; tiiea one's 
feelings of ridicule are excited," looking rcmnd t0 lh« caad*- 
table, " where one should only feel pity : precious time is los* 
fbr absolutely nothing, not evea amusement; for evesy eu9 
tkes of these crowds ; then late hours and fete rking next day, 
and if you hare any plan of life at all, that plan depanged y and 
if you enter the vortex, you must do this every evening and 
every day." 

** No !'" said Melville, smiling, ** tliat i» not necessary. You 
really good liadies are too violently anxious to be r^t, 1 think, 
and see more evil in. some things, than reaUy exists. A maa 
with a profession Mke- myself, must have a plan of life, said 
must keep regular hours ; and yet there is no party at which 
you do not see many lawyers." 

" Time, Mr. Melville, but I believe the plan of life we scru- 
pulous ladies wish to pursue, is not exactly of the same nature 
as that of a lawyer. It includes, and chiefly consists in studies 
and efforts which are far more aflfected by such scenes, than 
the study of law can be."' 

** But then," resumed Melville, smiling gaily, ^ what would 
become of all the poor mammas without these opportunities of 
showing us their pretty daughters ? " 

*^Well! there you mention the only case in which I can 
discover their use ; but that arises from a fault in the present 
state of society, not necessary surely ; and which you gentle- 
men promote, I suppose, to protect your own hearts ; fbr I 
^link you all agree in sayin^^ at least,^ that \\^men appear most 
lovely, and most engaging^ when most domestic."^ 

^ Certainly," replied Melville^ "and I think whatx^ver ii»lro» 
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duced those large parties, the gentlemen, at least tbose who 
cannot or who do not wish to marry, have gi'eatly benefited by 
them. As for those who really desire to enter into that happy 
state, but who wish to be in love first, the case is difierent. 
For my part, when I see around me so many lovely young 
faces, and slightly attired persons, I first wonder how any man 
can preserve his heart, and then how it is possible to lose it ; 
for after you have seen one look and smile and dimple, till 
your heart is goirig, you have only to look around you, and 
you see twenty just as charming, and you forget the first, and 
so on for ever. Now to go where there is perhaps an old 
father, who talks of nothing that has happened within your 
recollection, and a mother who is no more modem in any way, 
it follows, of course, that you fall in love with the blooming 
daughter, who appears completely irresistible from the con- 
trast." 

The sound of Miss Weston's harp now arrested the attention 
of our little party. Her voice, too, seemed charming ; but when 
Joud enough to be distinctly heard, the party at the card-table 
raised, in an equal degree, their tones of peevish reproach, or 
angry retort. 

"Are you fond of music. Lady Dunallan?" asked Miss 
Morven. 

" Yes ! extremely so." 

" Shall we go nearer Miss Weston, then ? for I fear we shall 
not enjoy any harmonious sounds in this corner." Catharine 
- consented, and they approached the part of the room where 
Miss Weston sat. Siie was a plain looking girl, rather coarse 
in her figure and appearance ; and excepting Rose Lennox, 
who, looking very pretty and modest, stood close by her, no 
one paid her any attention. The little apartment had nearly 
filjl^d with people, but they had separated into parties, and 
talked and laughed without any regard whatever to the poor 
harp-player, who, nevertheless, continued to go through a long 
and elaborate piece with great skill and execution.. Two young 
" men stood near Rose, and attempted to draw her into conver- 
sation, but in vain; she continued politely attentive to her 
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mother's gue?t, and the two gentlemen were also obliged to be- 
come patient listeners. 

Every eye was immediately fixed on Catharine when she 
issued from her retreat, and approached to where ]Miss Weston 
sat, and by degrees several people joined also as listeners, or 
rather that they might gaze at a new face in the fashionable 
world. Catharine, however, unconscious of the notice she at- 
tracted, continued to listen with pleased attention to a degree of 
skill and knowledge of music she had never before heard pos- 
sessed by a lady. Her notice was attracted at last, however, 
by the appearance of a lady and gentleman, who attempted to 
enter into convefsation with Miss Morven, but whom she avoided 
with the most marked coldness, though Catharine thought there 
was something in their appearance strikingly noble and pleasing. 
The gentleman, she knew not why, reminded her of Dunallan ; 
he did not exactly resemble him, but there was a something in 
his air and manner that made her heart beat by recalling him. 
The lady was not young, but Catharine thought she had never 
before seen so beautiful a countenance, or so graceful a form 
Her attention became completely occupied by the strangers ; 
their eyes, too, were constantly turned towards her. 

At last Miss Weston's piece came to a close. Mrs. Lennox 
loaded her with flattery and thanks. When Miss Weston had 
retired among her young friends, Mrs. Leimox said, in a loud 
whisper to Miss Morven, 

" Ah ! if you heard Lady Dunallan's'harp ! — but I must not 
hope to-night to " 

" Certainly not," interrupted Catharine, with displeasure. 

Mrs. Lennox turned to the beautiful stranger : " Lady Fit2- 
henry, I fear I shall not be able to gratify you as I rashly 
promised." 

Lady Fitzhenry smiled with the most captivating sweetness. 
" The reason you have already given us, Mrs. Lennox, is too- 
good, too amiable for me even to desire to overcome it for my 
own gratification." 

" I had promised, my dear Lady Dunallan," resumed Mrs. ' 
Lennox, ^^ that I should use all the little influence I possessed 

29 
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with you, to induce jou to siug a Scotch song with all its native; 
unadomed sweetness." 

Catharine blushed deeply ; everj eye^ was fixed upon her. 
^ I believe,'' said she, looking at the stranger, ^ I should not save 
Mrs. Lennox's breach of promise by complyiiag with her 
wish." 

Miss Morven, who stood by Catharine, gently touched her 
arm. Catharine turned to her. J/Ijsa Morven stepped past 
her, and looked at the music-book which was open on the stand, 
then turning her face to Cathajine, and thus concealing it firom 
the strangers, 

^ You wished to know wliose music that was," said she ; then, 
as she passed into her former place, she said in a low voices 
" don't sing." 

Catharine was surprised ; however, on Mrs. Lennox again 
hinting her wish, she positively declined singing. 

Lady Fitzhenry lodged disappointed^ and Catharine oould 
not resist saying to her, as she retired from the circle with Misa 
Morven, 

<^ I hope I shall at some other time have it ia my power ta 
prove how happy I should be to oblige you." 

Lady Fitzhemy returned her thanks in the most graceful 
manner, from which Miss Morven tuzned away with, apparent 
disgust 

Catharine then took leave of Mrs. Lennox and Rose, and 
quitted the apartment — but not before she heard Lady Fitzhenry 
say, with a deep sigh to the gentleman who accompanied her, 
and on whose arm she leaned, " she is indeed very charming." 

When Catharine was seated in the carriage with her own 
party and Mis^ Morven^ who had consented that, they should. 
carry her home. Miss Morven said : 

" I have come into your carriage. Lady Dunallan, to entreat 
VQor forgiveness, and to explain my reasons for so soon, having 
taken the privilege of a friend." 

" I beg you will only tell me who that charming looking 
couple are," replied Catharine, "and why they seem to possess 
60 little of your esteem ? " 
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* Because 1 know them to be as worthless as thej are singu- 
larly charming," replied Miss Moi-ven. " Worthless ! and how 
could Mi's, Lennox have them at her house ? '* 

** Charity, my dear Lady Dunallan/' said Melville, " nobody 
is certain of their misdeeds : but suspicions are sti'ong against 
them." 

" I never saw so handsome a man," exclaimed Helen : ** I 
declare he looked like a prince, or a king, compared to the other 
gentlemen." *. 

** We are greatly flattered, Miss Gralxam," said Melville. 

** But who are they ? " asked Catharine. 

" The gentleman's name is Sir Henry Moncton," replied Miss 
Morven. ** He has long openly admired Lady Fitzheniy, 
although he is a married man. Poor Lady Moncton stays 
quietly at home with her children, while this cruel husband at* 
tends Lady Fitzhenry with the most devoted attention where- 
ever she goes. Lady Fitzhenry's husband is excessively worth- 
less eveiy way, and quite regardless of the reputation of his 
wife, who, though she does not exactly reside with Sir Henry, is 
never seen without him. She is very literary, and I believe 
highly accomplished in every way. She wishes to go abroad, 
but as tluit is almost impossible at present, she is to remain here 
for a slwrt time* I am peculiarly alive to the greatness of her 
guilt; perhaps because some members of her family are my 
most intimate friends ; and I know her conduct has thrown a 
dark cloud over their happiest days ; particularly over those of 
her eldest brother. General Hartford, who has left no effort un- 
tried which kindness could dictate, to reclaim her." 

It was fortunate for Catluirine that there was no light to betray 
the emotion which the last part of Miss Morven's speech occa- 
sioned ; and when she added, " could I suffer you. Lady Dun- 
allan, to be charmed into doing any thing you disapproved, by 
sucli a woman ? " Catharine replied with so much emotion : 

" I am more obliged to you than I have words to express," 
that Elizabeth could not help laughing. 

" Surely, my dear Catharine," said she, " you were in no 
danger of being injured by this amiable person." 
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Catharine remained silent till the carriage stopped. Her 
tliouglits dwelt on what she had heard. She must have seen 
Dunallan's Aspasia! Did he know how guilty she still was? 
What a dark cloud must the knowledge of her guilt throw over 
his happiest days! 

When the carriage stopped, Catharine took leave of Miss Mor- 
yen, after obtaining her promise to spend a part of next day 
with her and Elizabeth. 

After a few minutes' conversation with • Elizabeth, Catharine 
retired to her apai*tment. It was past the hour at which she 
had promised to meet Dunallan in the most sacred of all duties. 
She felt wrong and unkind and unhappy. The busy scene she 
had left — Lady Fitzhenry — .all swam before her eyes, and led 
away her thoughts, when she wished to collect them in devotion. 
Before she was aware, her attempt to examine her own heart, 
as she always wished to do before she closed the day, gave way 
to an attempt to discover why Sir Henry Moncton so greatly 
resembled Dunallan! She supposed their manners had been 
formed in the same society. She again attempted to perform 
those duties which generally gave her satisfaction — sometimes 
delight — but she could not succeed, and, bursting into tears, she 
implored the mercy of Heaven for herself, and for Dunallan, and 
then retired to sleep, at first broken and disturbed, but at length 
tranquil and profound. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

' Next morning, Catharine, with more self-command, reviewed 
the events of the preceding evening, and the manner in whteh 
she had spent it. She knew that such was the usual way of 
spending time by people in her situation. She was ignorant of 
Dunallan's opinion on the subject ; but she thought it impossible 
that he should approve of what, even to her, appeared incon- 
sistent with that regulation of thought and spirit — that separation 
from the follies and vices of the world, which she believed was 
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required in Scripture. When she recalled Mrs. Lennox's anxious 
countenance, her gross flattery, and, above all, her want of 
* principle, which could allow fashion so to blind her, — which 
could suffer a mother to introduce such people as Sir Henry 
Moncton and Lady Fitzhenry to the acx|uaintance of a son and 
daughter — • people who seemed formed to make vice seducing, 
she shnddered at the idea of ever being so infatuated ; ** and 
yet,*' thought she, ** what reason have I to imagine that I should 
escape the errors that such a life leads to .if I pursue it ? " She 
tried to avoid thinking of Lady Fitzhenry. All regarding her 
was painful. What a continued source of misery must her life 
of guilt be to Dunallan ! Never did she feel so thankful for that 
mercy which had snatched him from ruin ! This meaning she 
expected a letter from him, and with mixed feelings awaited ita 
arrival. At last she received it, just as she expected to be 
summoned to breakfast It was the first in which he had ven- 
tured to indulge in expressions of tenderness, and she soon 
forgot that Aspasia, or any other being, existed in the world but 
him. 

" My dear Dunallan ; my guide, ray friend, my husband ! " 
Exclaimed she at last, in a low tone of voice. Again she read 
the concluding expressions. 

^ And now I must say adieu, my own Catharine, and agaid 
continue this journey, which every moment carries me further 
from her who is now the first earthly charm of my existence* 
Your dear idea brings to me all that is lovely and lovable on 
earth ; and more than earth can claim — a sister spirit, with 
whom, af^er enjoying as much dear intercourse as is possible in 
this imperfect state of existence, I hope to live for ever. Adieu, 
my love. To the tender care, the only wise care, of that 
almiglity ever present Friend, in whom you believe and trust, to 
him, in humble confidence, I now commend my beloved wife. 
How sweet, my Catharine, are the ideas associated with this 
dearest of appellations ! but I must not trust myself; but again 
say that hateful little word that contains so much painful 
meaning, * adieu ! ' That we may never again say it, is the 
earnest pmyer of your Dunallan.** 

29* 
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" May we indeed never again say that painful word ! ** sighed 
Catharine. She then sunk into a sweet and pleasing dream, 
from which she was awakened by the entrance of Elizabeth. 

^ Oh Catharine ! that blush telb whose letter has detained 
you so late this morning/' 

" Late ! Elizabeth, I did not know that it was late." 

" It is very late, however, my dear ; and Martin, after several 
attempts to induce you to join us, to which she says you 
always assented, has aj; last given up her efforts, I suppose in 
despair." 

" I believe I did hear her say something about breakfast, but 
I soon forgot Am I indeed very late ? " 

" So late that Melville has gone out in despair of seeing you, 
and Miss Morven has been here for an hour." 

" Dear Elizabeth, how could you allow me ? " 

Catharine hurried down stairs, and with many conscious 
blushes, apologized to Miss Morven for her hiteness. 

" I do not think you have suffered from your dissipation of 
hist night. Lady Dunallan," said Miss Morven, smiling. 

Catharine again blushed, conscious of the real cause of her 
glowing looks. " One evening, I suppose, may be productive 
of no evil consequences," replied she; "but I do earnestly 
hope my lot may never make it necessary for me to spend my 
evenings in such a crowd, such a tiresome bustle. I have poor 
Mrs. Lennox's face still before me — so busy, so dissatisfied, 
and tmeasy. Pray, Miss Morven, is that the usual happy state 
of the lady of the house on such occasions ? " " Oh no,** 
replied Miss Morven, " poor Mrs. Lennox is, I see, quite new to 
such kind of parties ; and supposes it necessary that every one 
should be amused and attended to by herself, as she must do in 
the country when her highland neighbors visit her. A really 
fashionable lady would be greatly amused with poor Mrs. Lennox, 
tolling from card-table to harp player, and stopping a moment 
near each little party, to ascertain whether they are enjoying 
themselves; and then bustling away to procure unwilling 
partners for the poor neglected misses, who sit drooping in the 
dancing-room. But," added Miss Morven^ "it is impossible 
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to judge for others. There must be some charm in those large 
parties, to the people who so regularly attend them, which to 
me is quite uncomfortable ; yet it is too uncharitable to think 
that ail who spend evening afler evening in such scenes^ do so 
either from want of mind or principle." 

"I think," said Elizabeth, **I could easily discover good 
motives for the presence of many of those I meet at such 
parties. I shall begin with myself. I know Melville would 
never go if I did not, because he tires to death ; yet it is proper 
that a man in his profession should both acquire new acquaint- 
ances, and retain those he has. I do not see how this is possible, 
unless one mixes in society in the only way one can ; and I 
really do not feel any bad consequences from it Then mothers, 
who have grown up daughters to dispose of, I need not say 
how impossible it would be for them, in the ^present state of 
society, to accomplish this, were they to banish themselves from 
such parties. Then young ladies, and . young gentlemen, natu- 
rally and innocently love each other's society wherever they 
can find it. I really am at a loss to discover what you find so 
improper in these parties, Miss Morven. You, too, Catharine, 
seem to regard them as dangerous to efVery thing good." 

" I certainly do feel," replied Catharine, " that they would 
be dangerous to every thing in myself at least" 

*' But why, dear Catharine ? " asked Elizabeth. 

"Because," replied Catharine, "they seem to me quite in- 
consistent with that state of mind and feeling which, I think, we 
are required by Scripture to cultivate ; and which, when in any 
degree attained, is so delightful, I should dread losing it more 
than any other earthly blessing." 

" But I know of no feeling, Catharine, recommended in Scrip- 
ture, which would be injured by witnessing our fellow-creatures 
amused and happy." 

" I think Scripture requires us, for our own improvement, my 
dear Eli^bbeth, to have the presence of our Creator, and our 
duty to him so constantly uppermost in our thoughts, that what- 
ever we do, or think, or say, should be guided by a desire to 
please him, and to honor him as far as such creatures can. Now, 
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what did wc witness last night calculated to prodace such a state 
of feeling ? On the contrary, did we not derive our amusemeni 
partly from the follies of others ? Can any one pretend to ^y 
that the spirit which prevailed last night was the spirit of relig* 
ion ? You smile, Elizabeth^ at the idea ; but can it be right to 
spend our time in society which is so governed by other princi- 
ples, .that the very idea of religion having any inflaence, excites 
a smile of ridicule ? ** 

"• But still, Catharine, there is nothing contrary to the spirit 
of religion." 

" Not even in the presence of such people as Sir Henry 
Moncton and Lady Fitzhenry?" asked Miss Morven, smil- 
ing. 

" But there is no necessity for having such people at our par- 
ties," replied Elizabeth, **and many who frequently have such 
parties, would be quite as scrupulous in that respect as the very 
strictest methodist could be/* 

" Methodist ! " repeated Catharine. 

" Yes, my dearest Catharine. You are not aware of it, but 
your sentiments are becoming quite methodisticaL" 

"What do you mean by * methodistical,' my dear Eliza- 
beth?" 

"I mean that narrow uncharitable spirit which limits all 
goodness to a few strict, and, to people who live in the world, 
impracticable rules ; such as never going to a party of more 
than a fe^ religious people, or at least mostly religious — never 
stin^ig out on Sunday unless to go half a dozen times to hear 
some canting preacher — never opening your mouth but to 
pronounce some religious sentence; and holding in utter con- 
tempt all the pleasures ^rvredi from the cultivation of taste, or 
literature, or whatever can embellish or charm in life, — indeed, 
every thing but the contemptible pursuits of the self-satisfied 
sect" 

Catharine smiled ; '* My dear Elizabeth, I am not conscious 
of being guilty of any of the crimes you have mentioned." 

'^Nor would those who are dignified by the epithet of n>et^ 
odist, reoogmze then^elves in Mrs. Melville's character of Ht^smi* 
said Miss Morven, with some severity. 
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Elizabeth reddened, " I speak from report," said she, " I am 
not myself acquainted with any methodist." 

" Yes, you ai-e," replied Miss Morven, smiling, " unless you 
mean to strike me off the list of your acquaintances." 

" You, my dear Miss Morven ! " replied Elizabeth, blushing 
deeply, " I have heard you accused of this peculiarity I con- 
fess, but I always defended you with all the eloquence I pos- 
sessed." 

"I, however, deserve the contemptuous appellation, in the 
sense it is usually applied. I hope, at the day of reckoning, I 
may only be found among those who have borne it through lives 
that ought to have proved the perfection of any principles. But 
now, my dear Mrs. Melville, I entreat you will be equally frank 
with me, and answer me, whether you think it can be possible 
to be too anxious to please the Divine Being ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" Then, if we are convinced, by the way we understand Scrip- 
ture, that a certain line of thoughts, and feelings, and actions, 
are alone pleasing to him, are we wrong in pursuing that course, 
however unlike it may be to that of others ? " 

" Assuredly not." 

" Well, my dear Mre. Melville, this is all we do, and why is 
this so disagreeable ? " 

" I did not say any thing Miss Morven did was disagreeable,** 
replied Elizabeth, smiling. 

" No ; but you seemed to think Lady Dunallan would becomq 
much less amiable by adopting the opinions of those wh9 are 
called methodists, and I' only heard her express what I have 
just said ; an earnest desire to regulate her thoughts and feelings 
so as to please her God." 

Ehzabeth hesitated — and then said, "T perhaps felt so because 
.Catharine, instead of replying to my question, how it was possi- 
ble to live in the world, without taking society as we found it, 
began talking religiously, I do not know how." 

" I do not recollect what I said, dear Elizabeth," said Catha- 
rine, "but perhaps I did not feel that I could answer your 
question. I certainly do not see how you can otherwise be in 
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eoeietj: but I cannot ai^e this subject with you on these 
grounds. If it is absolutely necessary for Mr. Melville to comt 
the world, he must do it, but I cannot perceive Ibis necessity, — yet 
do not suppose that I tliink Mr. 3Iel\^l}e should not mix in society. 
I do not intend by any means to say so. I mean only to say, 
that I think I should mjrself be mjured by doing so very often ; 
and that I can feel the necessity, the absolute necessity of only 
one thing, either for myself or others, which is, to learn the way 
of salvation for our souls, for *What shall we profit, if we 
gain the whole world, and lose them ? ' " 

" TiTie, my dear Catharine, I believe that miserable old party 
we saw at the card-table last night would have agreed with you 
thus far, though they might differ with you as to what is neces- 
sary to secure this safety to the soul. I believe, my dear Cath- 
arine, we must not expect all to travel on the same road to hea- 
ven; but let us leave this subject — it is new, and very painful 
io me to differ from you," added Elizabeth, tears starting into 
her eyes as she spoke. "If you please, we shall aVoid this 
subject for the future." Cath(irine took her hand affectionately 
in hers, " I cannot promise this, my own Elizabeth, I love yoa 
too dearly; but for a few days I shall avoid it, if you will 
promise to think seriously of what I am going to ask 
you.'' 

"I will, Catharine." 

" "Well, my Elizabeth, do you think it possible that it could be 
necessary for the Son of God himself to leave his glory, and 
Teil* himself in the human form, and live on earth so many 
years, suffering grief and contempt, and at last an ignominious 
and agonizing death, if the salvation of our souls, lor which he 
endured all this, is a matter of so little moment that we may 
renture to trifle or delay attending to it ? Do you think our 
Saviour did not mean what he said, when he assured his hear- 
ers that, * Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth 
to everlasting life, and few there be that, find it ? * "Will you 
think of this, and answer me, Elizabeth ? " 

" I will, my dear Catharine," replied Elizabeth very gravely, 
and becoming pale on seeing the extreme earnestness oi Catha?- 
rine's looks and manner. 
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Cailiarine kissed her cheek tenderly. 

After a short pause^ Elizabeth asked how they should spend 
llie day ? 

"You shall decide, my dear Elizabeth," smd Catharine; 
^ Perhaps, if Miss Morven is disengaged she will join oar little 
party in the evening ; you know my aunt and cousins are to be 
with us." 

Miss Morven inunediately consented. 

'^ The first thing we do must be to leave oar cards at Mis* 
Lennox's door, however," said Elizabeth. 

It was agreed that this should be done immediately. 

Mrs. Lennox had given orders that if Lady Dunallan called, 
she should be admitted, so Catharine and her party were obliged 
to pay her a visit. They found her apparently in excessive 
bad humor, which she at first with diffi-cnlty suppressed, though 
she received Catharine and her friends with her usual exclama- 
tions of joy. Rose's joy was real. 

^I am glad to see you can look happy. Rose," said her 
mother, with an expression of resentment, whkh showed there 
had been some recent cause for displeasure. 

^* Yes, dear mamma," said Rose, smiling sweetly iu her face, 
^'we can both be happy now, and you know I cannot be so 
when it is otherwise." 

Mrs. Lennox turned away her angry eyes, and remained 
silent for a moment ; then turning to Catharine, " Do you know, 
Lady Dunallan, you surprised every one last night." 

" Surprised every one I " repeated Catharine, with a look of 
apprehension, *' how ? " 

" Oh ! I shall tell you how. I do not know what I had said 
before you came. 2 had, to be sure, prepared some of my 
friends to see what the style of beauty was I admired more 
than any other. "Well, I do not know what kind of taste they 
suppose me to have, but when you left the room, Sir George 
Campbell, who is thought a great connoisseur in beauty, came 
to me ; well. Sir Geoi^e, said I, are you disappointed ? Ex-( 
treraely so, madam. You smile. Lady Dunallan, )m% wait a 
little. Disappointed! repeated L Yes, madam. I expected 
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that I should see one of those charming creatures, a gay young 
beauty, willing to show her lovely smiles to any one who chose 
to win them from her by a sufficient degree of flattery and ad- 
miration ; instead .of which, this beauty of 'yours is one of 
those touching creatures I never dare approach, because I 
cannot get rid of the impression they make on me ; and because 
there is such dignity in their youthful assumption of matronly 
staidncss of manner, that I cannot venture to address them as I 
do common beauties." 

" I am very glad I looked so matronly,** said Catharine, smil- 
ing. 

" And Lady Fitzhenry,'* continued Mrs. Lennox, " could talk 
of no one else, after you were gone. Is that the young lady, 
asked she, who has lived almost entirely in seclusion ? and then 
she raved about your beauty and manners.*' 
• " Now, Mrs. Lennox," said Catharine, smiling, " do not you 
begin with all these pretty speeches about me, to avert the ques- 
tion you must expect frem a lady who has always lived in seclu- 
sion ; how you possibly can admit such people as Lady Fitz- 
henry and Sir Henry Moncton into your house ? *' 

" Not at all, my dear. Your asking such a question only 
proves how innocently ignorant you are of the ways of the 
fashionable world." 

" I hope I shall continue ignorant of such bad ways, Mrs. 
Lennox." 

" Well, wait a little, we shall see ; but Lady Fitzhenry's taste 
at least cannot be disputed ; besides. Sir Henry also joined in 
admiring you ; and Lady Fitzhenry asked so very particularly 
and minutely about Lord Dunallan ; where he was ; when he 
had left you : and a thousand other questions ; and with such 
very deep interest, I really was half surpi*ised myself, well as I 
know the impression your appearance makes on strangers." 

Catharine felt uneasy, yet dreaded betraying any emotion. 
** Do not speak any more of these people to me, Mrs. Lennox," 
paid she with forced gaiety ; " you surely do not wish them to 
make a conquest of me in return." 

" Oh, no. Yet I am sure you would like Lady Fitzhenry, if 
you knew her. She is a very charming M'oman." 
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** She has no charm at all for me," said Rose, *^ every senti- 
ment or opinion almost, that she utters, is to me unnatural, or 
erroneous, and her manners are far too refinedly free ; but here 
is her carriage, I think," continued Rose, leaning towards the 
window, then drawing back that she might not be observed. 
" Mamma, did you desire her to be admitted ? the servant is 
opening the carriage door " 

Mrs. Lennox looked confused; Miss Morven immediately 
rose — • 

" Do not go, I entreat you," exclaimed Mrs. Lennox ; but 
Catharine immediately rose also, and took leave of Mrs. Len- 
nox with a look of offended dignity. 

Lady Fitzhenry was just entering as they left the apartment 
She stood back until they passed, and returned Catharine's cold 
and slight courtesy, with one of such graceful lowliness, and ac- 
companied by such an expression of humility, that Cathanne 
was touched, and when she got into the carriage remarked it to 
Miss Morven. 

Miss Morven's cheek still glpwed. " Intolerable I " exclaimed 
she ; " to be forced to meet such a woman. You remark her 
lowliness of manner ; why should she have it, unless she U 
conscious of guilt ? and if so, she loses the excuse her friends 
wish to plead for her, that her very powers of judging between 
right and wrong have been desti-oyed by tlie principles she has 
adopted." 

" But she must be aware," said Elizabeth, " that she is con- 
demned by others, and that is a depressing feeling." 

** Unhappy creature ! " exclaimed Catharine, with much emo- 
tion ; " how pitiable to see one apparently so feeling, so superior 
in talent, so captivating in manners, thus completely lost ! " 

" Yes," replied Miss Morven, " it is truly so. I cannot, how- 
ever, suppose she possesses feeling, at least not the kind of feel- 
ing you mean. She has no pity for others. A father, brothel's, 
sisters, have all been sacrificed by her to feeling, she would say j 
but I say to selfish guilty passions. I have no patience for tlia 
admiration and pity this woman inspires," continued Miss Moi^ 
Yen ; " iu my opinion, there cannot be a more worthless crea- 

30 
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lure. Had jou seen hec father, Ladj Donallau, or jou^ Mrs. 
Melville, so venerable 1 such a noble countenance I his eharabc- 
ter held in the highest honor by all who knew him — had you 
seen him, as I did, return from visiting this guilty woman, in 
the hope of reviving some feeling of virtue in her hreast ; had 
you seen him, struggling with shame and indignation, and re- 
maining tenderness, command his family never more to mention 
her name in his presence ; and then from day to day sink into 
deeper .dejection, until his life became the victim to her shame ! 
had you heard liis dying message to this cruel daughter,- ^ tell 
Augusta that I forgive her, though slie has brought my gray 
hairs with shame and sorrow to the grave i ' you would, ieel as 
I do." 

" And did she ever hear that message 2 " asked Cathai-ine, 
greatly shocked. 

^ General Hartford himself conveyed it to her.*' 

"And what followed?'' 

" Her brother hoped it had made some impression ; but no 
— in less than two months slie again appeared in public in all 
the outward marks of wo, but constantly attended by Sir Henry 
Moucton. She, however, did look ill, and there was a story^ 
told, that during these two montlis, or a part of them, her spirits 
had been so miserably low, tliat at one time she had attempted 
to put an end to her existence, by swallowing a quantity of 
laudanum. I know not, however, whether there is any truth in 
this story." 

Catharine felt greatly shocked; and when again alone, her 
thoughts were deeply occupied with Miss Morven's account of 
the unhappy Lady Fitzhenry. Could Dunallan know all her 
guilt and want of feeling? He probably did, and Catharine 
thought with pain of the many wretched hours her conduct 
must occasion liim. There was but one event which could 
remove this wretchedness — a total change of heart and life ia 
Lady Fitzhenry. Was this likely ? Catharine remembered that 
the Christian religion excluded none from its hopes — ncme, 
however depraved, from its offer of renovation of heart, and 
complete forgiveness. Lady Fitzhenry she now regai*ded with 
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very pamful interest for Dunallan's anke. She recollected what 
Churchill had said, ** That in her conscience there seemed to be 
no light ; " and she fervently raised her soul to heaven in behalf 
of this unhappy woman ; and from that day 'she prayed regir* 
larly for that mercy and light from heaven to rest on the pei> 
Terted and guilty Lady Fitzhenry, which she sought not herself, 
and was apparently unconscious she required. 

Next morning, and every morning following for several days, 
brought * letter to Catharine from Dunallan, each succeeding 
one more tenderly aifeetiooate than the former. In. his last he 
said — "I have now spent two days almost constantly with my 
miserable brother-in-law* I shall not shock you, either by 
descril^ng the situation in which I found him, or th^ state of his 
mind. The last, indeed, is indescribable. No language could 
convey to you the deep and settled gloom which Las taken po3- 
aessioa of him; uid which only gives place to moments of 
borror so overpowering, thai he seems unconsciops of the pres* 
cnce of those around him and gives expression to the agony 
oi his feelings with such vehemence, and in language tso appal- 
ling, that even the hardened beings I found attending on him 
did so with reluctance. Can I witness a mind in such a state, 
my dearest Catharine, and not remember from what I myself 
have been saved ? Poor Harconrt is no more ignorant of true 
religion than I was before my beloved Churchill, with such 
unwearied patience, pursued me with instruction ; and to whose 
providence do I owe my ever having known that friend of my 
soul ? I now attempt to follow Churchill's example of patience 
in watching every moment for an opportunity to introduce into 
the mind of Harcouri some ray of light or hope or peace, 
from the only source of truth — the word of God; but to the 
admission of light, or hope, or peace, his mind seems closed 
in the hardness of stone, and the darkness of eternal night. 
Walderford is now in London, and, with Christian compassion, 
joins me in watching over this wretched being. Another dear 
and feeling friend, a clergyman, also visits him. He is best 
pleased wben we are all with him ; but nothing for a moment 
dispels the awful g!oom of his awakened conscience. My inde- 
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fatigably kmcl friend, Clanmar, has procured a honse for n* 

near his own, in Square, to which Harcourt was removed 

this morning; my agent, Mr. Howell, having accommodated 
matters with his creditors. Harcourt has no wish to see his 
children; indeed, w^hatever would recall tl>e past, he seems to. 
dread would only add to his misery. I think, however, that his 
seeing them might tend to softeu his feelings, and any soflness- 
of heart in liis present state might, I think^ be a means of 
good ; but I feel that I am selfish in this wish, so shall not 
attempt to find good reasons. I have written to my aunt ; I 
think she will come ; and if so, she will be in Edinburgh two 
days after you receive tliis ; she will remain one nigl^^ and on 
the day after, I trust I may hope that my Catharine is on the 
road to London. I shall not trust myself to say more." 

In another part of his letter, Dunallan wrote — "You ask 
me, my Catharine, to tell you if I have seen St. Clair, and: 
exactly to describe his looks and manner on meeting me. I. 
shall attempt to do as you wish. I have met him twice, for^ 
short intervals, at Clanmar's. His looks and manner are as 
cold and contemptuous as possible, and certainly convey as 
much aversion and hatred as looks or manner could convey. I 
have, both times we met, avoided all intercourse with him, farther 
than common civility required, and will continue, my Catharine^' 
to do so, while his feelings seem so unconquerably hostile 
towards me ; but I never return his looks of contempt j indeed,, 
how can I feel any thing but pity for hin^. when I recollect how 
long and intimately he was acquainted with the loveliest and 
most attractive woman I ever knew, and how much his natural 
vanity had led him to hope ? So you see, mj; sweet friend, 
how groundless your apprehensions on this subject are ; indeed, 
I scarcely understand them ; for you know, that whatever treat- 
ment this St. Clair chooses to bestow on me, as a Christian, I 
must just patiently bear it. 

. " Before I leave this subject, however, I must tell you, that I 
am acquainted with what you intended to keep secret from me. 
My aunt, dreading farther misunderstandings between us, has 
informed me of your having written to St* Clair. I suppose^ 
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my love, he has not attended to jonr reqnest I do not suppose 
he ever will ; indeed, when I recollect how you are to prove to 
xne that you never wrote these cruel letters, I wish he never 
may. You remember, Catharine, how you are to prove this — 
by your kindness — your affection for me, I think I shall be 
rery difficult to convince," etc 

Catharine, after reading his letter, could think little of any 
part of its contents, compared to the passage respecting St. 
Clair, She jyerceived that he did not mean to answer her 
letter to him. He might have done so, since there had been 
time for Dunallan's receiving Mrs. Oswald's letter; and his 
continued and evident hatred of Dunallan, she felt certain, fore- 
l)oded evil. She had known St. Clair from his early youth, and 
there was a determined resolution in his character, and a care- 
lessness of what means he used to attain a purpose on which he 
had once fixed, which she now recollected with terror. Dun- 
allan, too, seemed so little on his guanl, that her fears increased 
the longer she allowed herself to think. 

Next morning her forebodings seemed realized — the usual 
hour passed, and no letter came from Dunallan. She could not 
suppress her disappointment and anxiety ; yet what cause had 
fihe to expect she should hear from him every day ? no other 
than that she had hitherto done so. She could not, however, 
reason herself into any peace of mind. Her apprehensions 
increased with her attempts to overcome them. Ashamed, 
however, to confess to Elizabeth that Dunallan^s omitting to 
write one day occasioned her so much uneasiness, and unwil- 
ling to reveal the real cause of her anxiety, she Buffered her 
friend to suppose that her pale looks proceeded from headache. 
It was Sunday, and Elizabeth objected to her taking an aching 
head to church, but Catharine hoped to find support there for 
her oppressed spirits, and insisted on going. 

Elizabeth, as they went, praised the eloquence of the preacher 
they were to hear, and Catharine, when he pronounced, in an 
emphatic and solemn voice, the beautiful words of Scripture on 
which he meant to discourse, felt how admirably suitable the 
consolation offered by the Author of our existence is to his 
SO* 
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creatures in every situation : " Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee.*' Catharine reproached 
Jierself for having for an instant sought to staj her mind on 
any other support ; and she soon felt that calm which accom^ 
panics the persuasion that we rest upon Omnipotence. The 
preacher's ideas, however, instead of increasing this delightful 
.feeling, ratl>er weakened it, by the distance at which he kept 
from explaining the nature of that support which the feelings 
.and necessities of the human heart require. He spoke of grie^ 
and disappointment, and anxiety of mind, and of the insufficiency 
of all human support ; but this was all he seemed himself to 
have learned* When he spoke of the support given by God 
to his creatures, he so clothed his ideas in metaphors, that the 
heart which really sought some place of refuge and strength, 
saw non^ where to fix. 

** You have seen," said he, " the wide expanse of heaven 
clothed with dark and threatening clouds, their gloom so deep 
that they obscured the cheering rays of that glorious orb on 
which all nature depends for life and joy. You still believed, 
however, that his beams shone resplendently behind that gloomy 
veil. You have seen- him, before he left your sky to sink into 
. the ocean, rend the dark veil, and, after skirting its edges with 
glory, burst upon your sight in all his brightness ; while 
mountains, fields, woods, and the broad deep, as if rejoicing in 
his return, reflected his rays with glorious splendor — thus will 
you feel, my friends^ when prosperity again beams upon you, 
if in adversity you have stayed your minds on God." And 
thus he went on from one metaphor to another, while his 
admiring audience listened to words which had no power to do 
more than please the imagination. It was only in describing 
the deeper religious feelings, however, that he had recourse to 
such unintelligible language. In mattters less connected with 
.the devotion of the heart, he wiis simple and wise, as well as 
eloquent 

\Vhen the service was over, Elizabeth whispei*ed to Catha- 
rine, " I am sure you must be pleased." Catharine shook her 
head. Elizabeth seemed disappointed^ and rather displeased. 
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Miss Morven joined them as they left the church. When 
they had got into the carriage, Elizabeth appealed to Miss 
Morven whether any thing coukl be more beautiful than what 
they had just heard. 

*^ Beautiful indeed, in some parts," replied Miss Morven: 
" but tell me what does the prophet mean when he speaks of 
staying our hearts on God ? I am sure I understand his words 
no better than when I entered the church. Clouds ; prosperity ; 
sun ; he left us all in the clouds whenever I particularly wished 
him to be clear and explicit." 

Elizabeth attempted, but in vain, to explain the language of 
her favorite orator. 

. "If you wiU spend the interval, until afternoon church with 
me," said Miss Morven, " I think I can undertake to introduce 
you to a better preacher." 

Catharine and her friend consented, and after Miss Morven 
had, with some difficulty, directed the servants to the place^ 
jthey stopped at the entrance into a narrow lane, - which Miss 
Moi'ven called — Close. Slie seemed quite at home in this 
wretched part of the town, and conducted her friends to the top 
of a flight of steps, which Catharine recognized as those de- 
scribed by Rose Lennox. Miss Morven opened the door in 
the dark passage, and herself led the way into the apartment 
where the poor family resided. All was now as comfortable as 
the smallness of the place would admit. The sick woman sat 
up in bed, supported by pillows, while the mother and sister, 
with her poor little child in her lap, sat close by her. A Bible 
lay open upon Mary's bed. 

. " How are you, Mary ? " said Miss Morven, holding out her 
iiand with the gentleness and familiarity of a sister. 

Mary clasped it in both of hers, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, " Dear, blessed Miss Morven ! " exclaimed she. 
' '* I have brought two friends of mine to see you, Mary," con^ 
tinued Miss Morven, " and to stay with you between sermons. 
This is Lady Dunallan, who sent you so many things." 

Catharine held out her hand to her — she looked earnestly at 
Catharine, who smiled in turn. " You look as if you knew me, 
Maiy." • 
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^ Oh no, my ladj, hnt I seldom see such siglits.** She then 
looked at Elizabeth with great pleasure^ and, turning to Miss 
Morven, said, with an expression of elevated joj, ** how delight- 
ful to see such ladies brought to remember their glorious Crea- 
tor in the days of their youth. Oh \ ladies, how much grou have 
in your power I " 

Catharine, refusing to take the seat of the poor sister who held 
the child, sat down on Mary's bed. Miss Morven and Kliza* 
beth did the same ; and Catharine lifting the Bible, Mary said 
she had been attempting to read to her mother and sister, but 
the exertion had increased the cough and pain in her side so 
much, she had been forced to stop. Catharine offered to read, 
and the poor people accepted of her offer with much gratitude. 
She turned to the passage on which the clergyman had preached, 
and began reading from the commencement of the chapter. 
When she came to the passage, Mary clasped her hands together, 
exclaiming, in a low voice, **Yes, perfect — perfect peace!" 
Catharine stopped. ^ What do you think is the meaning of this 
passage, Mary ? " asked she. 

"Ah, madam!" replied Mary, **I am sure you know its 
meaning by sweet experience ; but if you wish me to add my 
testimony to the truth of this precious promise, I can say, that 
the peace I enjoy, when I simply rely on my Lord and Re- 
deemer for the salvation of my soul, and for deliverance from 
darkness and sin, and resign all my cares and sorrows into his 
hands, is so delightful — so perfect — I would not exchange it 
for health and friends and plenty : no, not for all the world has 
to offer without it." 

Mary's countenance expressed even more than her words. 
Elizabeth turned away, to conceal the tears she could not sup- 
press. Miss Morven and Catharine smiled with softened 
pleasure to each other. Catharine then continued to read for 
some time to the poor people, who audibly expressed their 
emotions as she proceeded. When she had finished, Mary 
thanked her Avith such moving expressions from Scripture, that 
Catharine felt she was the gainer. '^ Blessed," said Mary, '* is 
016 that considereth the poor. Th^ Lord will deliver her in 
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the time of trouble. The Lord will preserve her, and keep her 
alive, and she shall be blessed upon the earth. The Lord will 
strengthen her upon the bed of languishing. Thou wilt make 
all her bed in her sickness. He that hath mercy on the poor, 
happy is he." 

Catharine entered into conversation with the other sister. 

" I believe your husband is abroad." 

"Yes, my lady." 

" And you have not heard very lately from him ? " 

" Not for two years, my lady ; but Miss Morven has found 
out for me that he is alive in India." 

" I rejoice to hear that 1 How happy this intelligence must 
have made you. Should you like to go to him ? for you shall 
be enabled if you wish it." 

" Oh ! my lady, I should like it well, but I must not think of 
it. Do not say any thing about it, if you please, my lady. I 
must not leave my mother and Mary ; I know he is alive, that 
is a great mercy. Oh what days I have spent when I thought 
he might be gone forever, and knew not whether he was pre- 
pared for this change. That was a heavy burden to bear I " 

" Heavy indeed ! " replied CaUiarine, her own anxiety about 
Dunallan, on such comparatively trifling grounds, returning to 
her recollection. 

" Oh madam," said the woman, " if I knew that he had a 
regard for the everlasting interests of his soul, I could easily 
bear any thing, I think, that the Lord should choose to lay upon 
me." 

Catharine's heart smote her for her own unthankfulness. 

" Tliis is indeed a sertnon," thought she. She then inquired 
more particularly regarding what means of intercourse the 
woman had with her husband ; and making herself mistress of 
all the information respecting him that she could, she hoped 
that Dunallan would be able to assist her in procuring some 
intelligence respecting him for his poor wife. 

When Catharine and her friends took leave of this suffering 
family, each member of it seemed really happy. The two 
little girls had come in from church looking well and joyous. 
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Poor Mary, as she raised her eyes to heaven, fervently implorrng 
a blessing on her benefactresses, seemed beyond the reach of 
this world's griefs ; and the tranquillity of her soul gave to her 
countenance an expression so heavenly, that, as liliss Morven 
remarked when they left her, no one could think it kin^ess to 
wish to keep her from that state, in which only she could now 
find those holy joys, of which her soul seemed to en^y a 
foretaste on this side the grave. 

Catharine and Elizabeth accompanied Miss Morven to another 
church in the afternoon. It was meaner in its appearance, 
very crowded, but half filled with poor people. 'The clergyman's 
eloquence was only that of the heart, yet Catharine felt it more 
affecting than the flowing language of the other, or rather his 
ideas were more so. He, too, discoursed on the cons<^tioA 
afibrded by religion in situations of distress ; but where the last 
preacher had seemed to lose himself in vague uncertainty, the 
present seemed to speak from the most intimate knowledge cf 
liis subject ** If we have indeed received the Lord Jesus Christ 
for our Lord and Master," said he, ^ we must be c^*tain he is 
leading us in that road which will terminate in everlasting 
happiness, however rough son^e parts of it may appear to be. 
Why do we call ourselves his servants ? Why do we profess 
to believe in his wisdom, his truth, his care, his love : and yet 
shrink from the very expressions of those towards ourselves ? 
If we truly believed, we would lay ourselves in humility at his 
feet, and say. Lord, we know that we cannot guide our owa 
hearts and ways ; we know that thou only canst sanctify and 
prepare us for thyself. Take our hearts, and in thy own 
wisdom mould them by what means thou wilt into thy glorious 
likeness ; thou knowest all our temptations and weakness, order 
every circumstance in our lives, for our ultimate eternal 
happiness with thee — regard not our prayers but as they tend 
to those only valuable ends. Thus believing, we should look 
on eveiy event as coming immediately from that wisdom which 
cannot err — from that love which is more deep — more tender 
than we can amceive. We should be ready to accept whatever 
he has sent us, as best and kindest, though it should nppeBT 
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clelbed in nil that excites present anguL»h. Believing tlius, we 
sliould experience lii.s power to support, ami even to enable U3 
to rejoice in the niost severe afilictions." 

Catharine listened with the deepest interest, and fervently 
raised her heart in prayer to heaven, that this firm trust, this 
devotion of every feeling and every wish to the will of liei^ 
heavenly Lord, might be imparted to her^ Sho was deeply 
affected, so much so, that after Miss ^lorven, who seemed to 
understand her feelings, had left hei', and she returned to 
Elizabeth's house, she found it irksome to enter into conversation 
with those around her. Elizabeth, knowing her newly acquired 
ideas about keeping Sunday, had declined going, as she usually 
did, to her mother's, but had invited her family to spend the 
day with her, telling Catharine she should prescribe tlie way in 
which they should pass the evening. Catharine, however 
longed for go^tude ; and after staying with her young relations 
until MelvUle had read a sermon, during which Elizabeth 
listened with deep attention, Melville swallowed a hundred yawns, 
and Helen Graliam m vain attempted to suppress th^ smiles 
which Elizabeth's brother Arthur purposely provoked; she 
retired to her dwn apartment, to indulge those devotional feelings 
which were deeply wounded by the want of religion in those she 
k>ved — ^ This, too, I must leave to Him who can alone cliange 
their hearts," sighed she, as she bent her knees to pray for them* 
Elizabeth, however, seemed more thoughtful, and this filled her 
heart with, gratitude. 

When Catharine had rem^dned about an hour alone^ she 
was ioterrapted by Helen Graham knocking softly at her 
door,— 

" Win you admit me, dear Catharine ? " 

" Certainly, Helen." 

^ You ar^ displeased witk me, Catharine, — you looked much 
so as you left the drawing-room." 

" !N<v Helen ; I am only grieved." 

^ My dear Catharine I could not help laughing." 

** Oh, Helen, how diildisk ! but forgive me, I dp not mean to 
ofiend you." 

" But you think me wrong, dear Catharine." 
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" I do, dear Helen, most certainly think so. I think every 
one wrong who neglects the positive commandments of God, 
which you certainly do in trifling away the Sunday as you do- 
Surely your own conscience must reproach you. I must be 
very frank and plain with you, my own Helen. I do think you 
very wrong, but my thinking IBO is of very little consequence — 
this is not what I wish you to think of " 

" Oh, I know what you wish me to think of," interrupted 
Helen, " and I promise I shall attempt to do as you wish. I 
cannot bear those grave looks," added she, the tears starting into 
her eyes. 

Catharine embraced her. , " You will not repent doing so, my 
own dear Helen. Wliere is Elizabeth ? " 

" She left the room just after you. I have not seen Jier 
since." 

Catharine was pleased. She hoped Elizabeth had felt a 
desire to examine her heart in private, and she knew that this 
was a first and necessary step towards the knowledge of true 
religion. She went in search of her, and found her, as she 
wished, employing herself in reading and reflecting on what she 
read, with a desire to understand its meaning, and to judge her 
opinions and feelings by the Scriptures. Catharine remained 
long in conversation with this (next to Dunallan) dearest of 
friends. 

" I have not forgot your questions, my true friend," s«iid 
Elizabeth, during their conversation, " they have not been ab- 
sent from my thoughts half an hour since you asked them ; and 
they can be answered but in one way, and that completely con- 
demns my neglect of religion hitherto. I am deeply sensible of 
this, and wish, my own Catharine, that you will be very plain 
with me in all you say on this subject" 

" Elizabeth, my dear, first friend, you may trust me," replied 
Catharine with delight. 

On the following morning, Catharine was again disappointed 
in receiving a letter from Dunallan, and the day passed heavily 
on. . She could engage in nothing proposed by Elizabeth, and 
was at last obliged to confide to her the cause of her uneasiness. 
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Elizabeth knew St. Clair ; and although she considered Catha- 
rine's fears as going too far, yet did not regard them as altogether 
groundless ; and hy thus partly agreeing with her, succeeded in 
some degree in bringing Catharine to think as she did. 

In the evening, Mrs. Oswald arrived, and so completely did 
she regard the very idea of Dunallan being led by any circum- 
stances whatever into such a quarrel with St. Clair, as would 
endanger his safety, as an impossibility, that Catharine felt as- 
sured, and, in some degree, at peace. Mrs. Oswald, too, had 
twenty reasons to assign for his not writing ; and when she left 
Catharine to go to her hotel for the night, Catharine had almost 
forgot her apprehensions. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Next morning Catharine rose with her heart unusually light. 
She had, on first waking, implored the power to leave all her 
anxieties and fears with Him who guides the affairs of his people 
with unerring wisdom and love ; and her prayer seemed to bo 
granted. 

The hour again passed, however, and there was no letter 
from Dunallan. She felt that this indeed tried her confidence 
in Heaven. 

She joined Elizabeth and IMelville. The latter seemed very 
grave, though he talked away in his usual manner. She observed 
that Elizabeth watched his countenance, and when she anxiously 
inquired if he was well, he turned aw^ay with an expression of 
so much uneasiness, although he attempted to laugh at Eliza-' 
beth's fears, that Catharine felt certain somethjing had happened 
which he wished to conceal. Her heart began to beat violently. 
Elizabeth looked at her, then 'at Melville, and then exclaimed, 
with a look of terror : " Catharine I Philip ! what has happened ? 
I see you both attempt to conceal something from me." She 
rose and laid her hand on Melville's arm. " Do not conceal any 

thing from me, Philip— what! who is ill? Is my mother ^ 

81 
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Melville took her hand, " Come widi me, my Elizabeth ; do 
not be alarmed." He led her from the ixwm. 

Catharine for a moment supposed that it was from Elizabeth 
that Melville had wished to conceal something ; but soon her 
fears respecting Dunallan returned, and she hurried afler them. 
They stood at a little distance from the door, Melville whisi>ering 
to Elizabeth, but on seeing Catharine, he drew her away. 

** I see how it is, my friends ! " exclaimed she, with forced 
calmness ; " do not be afraid to tell me — I am prepared — Oh, 
my God, have pity on me I He is not gone, — say not this I 
Speak, Elizabeth " 

" No, my dearest Catharine ; but be composed, my dear 
friend, and you shall know all.'* 

" I am composed, Elizabeth. Tell me quicldy what is it ? 
How ! why are you silent ? " 

IClizabeth led her back into the room. 

" This letter is fi-om ^Ir. Clanmar, you shall read it yourself, 
Catharine." 

" From Clanmar ? Oh, merciful Father, have pity I Is Dun- 
allan unable to write ! I cannot see, Elizabeth ! Head it for 
me." 

Elizabeth did as she desired. 

" It is with extreme pain, my dear madam, that I sit down to 
infoim you of an event which took place yesterday, in which 
my beloved friend. Lord Dunallan, received a wound which I 
fear will, at least, prove troublesbme and tedious in recovering. 
His anxiety about Lady Dunallan will, I fear, increase the 
difficulty '' 

Catharine started up ! " I will go to him, Elizabeth ! In- 
stantly I will go ! Why should I delay a moment ? He is my 
husband 1 " 

" You shall do as you wish, dear Catharine. I will accom- 
pany you, for Mrs. Oswald will not be able to travel «o rapidly 
as you will wish to da" 

" You, Elizabeth ! no, no, you ought not, my Elizabeth — • 
you shall not — I wish for no one to accompany me. Will you 
order every thing immediately for me, Mr. Melville ? " 
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" I shall instantly, my d^r Lady Duiiallan, and myself ac- 
company you.'* 

" Oh I no, my too kind friends. Give me this letter, Eliza- 
beth." She hastily took it, and hurrying to her apartment, 
threw herself in an agony of grief and apprehension on her 
knees. 

** Oh ! not thi3 ! not this ! gracious, merciful Father ! Oh, 
spare him ! save him." She sunk into fervent internal prayer. 
At last a feeling of trust in the mercy and compassion of Heaven, 
produced a burst of tears which relieved her heart. She trem- 
bled, however, on recollecting that she had herself, on the even- 
ing before, prayed that she might experience what that firm 
trust in the love of God was, which could support in the 
severest afHictions. She again poured out her soul in humble 
and fervent prayer. Some one at last knocked at her door ; she 
started up, the door was gently opened, and Miss Morven en- 
tered. Catharine turned away. 

" I intrude, dear Lady Dunallan, but I come to ask a favor." 

Catharine turned to her ; Miss Morven seemed greatly 
affected. " What can I do for , you. Miss Morven ? " said 
Catharine, in a gentle tone of voice. Miss Morven seemed un- 
able to speak. , 

She took Catharine's hand in hers. " How soon arc you 
called on, my dear Lady Dunallan, to experience the truth of 
what we heard yesterday." 

" Oh, Miss Morven, I cannot I I shrink from it — * I can- 
not ;" she shuddered, " but I must not think." 

" But why anticipate more than is necessaiy I " said Miss 
Morven. 

" How ! I scarcely know what I anticipate ; he cannot 
write! Oh! he would not easily have left that office to 
another. Here is the letter, but I tremble so I cannot read 
it." Miss Morven took it and read after where Elizabeth had 
stopped. 

" Lord Dunallan did nothing to provoke or expose himself to 
this outrage, for I can give it a no more honorable name. Mr. 
St Clair's violence of temper led him to forget all the feelings 
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of a gentleman ; and Lord Dunallan*s character, perfect as it 
was, is still more exalted bj bis conduct on this occasion. I 
shall not speak of mj own feelings farther than to say, that if 
the consciousness of the deepest obligations, returned for a time 
by the deepest ingratitude, which was most generously forgiven 
and forgotten, can bind the heart, mine will leave no possible 
means untried to preserve the precious life, which is now dearer 
to me than my own. Assure Lady Dunallan of this, my dear 
madam, and as soon as it is possible. I entreat you to enable 
me to give my friend satisfactory accounts of this object of his 
deepest anxiety and solicitude." 

Catharine wept profusely, and Miss Morven wept with her. 
" The favor that I have to ask of you, dear Lady Dunallan," 
said Miss Morven, " is leave to accompany you." 

" To accompany ! Oh no ; why should I trouble and dis- 
tress all my friends ? Let me go alone, God will take care of 
mc. 

" You will, indeed, distress your friends if you reject tlieir 
attempts to lessen their own anxiety about you, dear Lady 
Dunallan. In asking leave to accompany you, I really ask a 
favor. I have a dear friend in London I wish much to see. I 
cannot go alone ; will you consent to my going with )-ou ? Yes! 
you will." 

" You are too, too kind. Miss IMoi-ven ; I know it is on my 
account your humanity leads you to ask this — but where is 
Mrs. Oswald ? Who is with her ? To whom was this letter — 
was it not to her ? " 

" The letter is to Mrs. Melville," replied Miss Morven, look- 
ing at the address. 

" And Mrs. Oswald ! " exclaimed Catharine, " she may not 
know ; I must go immediately to her. Ve were to have set 
out to-day." 

At this moment Mrs. Oswald intered the room. She was as 
pale as. marble, but perfectly composed. On seeing Catharine, 
however, she was overcome, and burst into tears. 

" Shall we not go immediately, Mrs. Oswald ? " asked Catha- 
vine, eagerly. 

" Certainly, my love, instantly." 
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" But, Mrs. Oswald, I would not stop ; you will allow me to 
proceed without stopping." 

** We shall not stop, my love, if God gives ns strength to go 
on. 

Martin was hurrying about making preparations, and Eliza- 
beth also soon entered. 

** My Catharine, I shall now be at rest. Mrs. Oswald is not 
afraid of being able to accompany you. Her children will re- 
main with me." 

" No ! dear Mrs. Melville,** said Mrs. Oswald, " the children 
must do as Bunallan wished. They will follow as soon as Mrs. 
Scott can join them.*' 

Miss Morven entreated that she might be trusted to follow with 
the children, and it was at last so settled. Catharine then em- 
braced her friend, " Elizabeth, fare you well. Martin, you must 
have done. Is the carriage ready, Elizabeth ? " 

"It is.** 

." God bless you, my Elizabeth — pray for your friend — we 

may perhaps soon meet if, yet I think — I hope — I could 

not survive; but I am wrong— farewell my own Elizabeth." 

Mrs. Oswald was soon in the carnage. 

** I do not intrude myself," said Melville, as he placed Cath- 
arine by her ; " I see my place far more properly filled ; but I 
have sent a person to attend you, who will make such arrange- 
ments as will always enable you to proceed on every part of 
the road when you w^ish to do so." 

" Thank you, Mr. Melville ; that is what we most desire.** 

The carriage drove rapidly away. For some time Mrs. Os- 
wald continued silent, and Catharine indulged those thoughts into 
which she dared not before to enter. At last she broke the si- 
lence, " Was that letter from Mr. Clanmar the only one which 
Elizabeth received, my dear Mrs. Oswald ? ** asked she ; " were 
there no particulars ? " 

" I have another letter, my dear, which Mrs. Melville put into 
my hand — but I have not opened it — I scarcely know what I 
am doing — I cannot credit what I have heard." 

**0h give me the letter, dearest Mrs. Oswald." She unfold- 
81» 
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ed it. "But I cannot see the writing distinctly." Mrs. Os- 
wald again took the letter, and with some difficulty read as fol- 
lows. (It was written by Mr. Cameron, and addressed to Eliz- 
abeth.) 

" Madam, — At last convinced that I have ignorantly been 
engaged in a very dishonorable action, in which that person's 
happiness is involved, whom on earth I should most wish to 
render happy ; I cannot leave the country, which my rash con- 
nection with Mr. St. Clair obliges me to do immediately, with- 
out attempting, by the only means in my power, to alleviate 
those sufferings which I now know the danger of Lord Dun- 
allan will create ; and this is by merely doing him justice, 
which, at this moment, I have it more in my power to do than 
any other person, excepting St. Clair. You, madam, are not 
ignorant of my reasons for dishking, I believe I ought to say, 
hating Lord Dunallan. I regarded him as the most selfish, 
cold-hearted, and. hypocritical of human beings ; because I had 
seen him, while at the same time he pretended to more than 
common strictness of principle, persist in completing the un- 
happiness of the most amiable of her sex. All that I afterwards 
learned of his character could not do away this impression. I 
was assured by St. Clair that Lady Dunallan was miserable. 
I believed him ; and when, two evenings ago, Lord Dunallan 
called al Mr. Clanmar's while I was there, every feeling of re- 
sentment and aversion resumed its influence so completely 
over me that I felt disgusted with the conciliating mildness of his 
manners, and was insensible to the superior tone of his conver- 
sation, which seemed to arrest and charm the attention of every 
one else the moment he began to talk. 

" I thought him consummate in art, and determined not to be 
duped. St Clair was one of the party at Clanmar's. His 
manner to Lord Dunallan, the instant he appeared, was con- 
temptuous, even to insolence. All he said was pointed at him, 
sometimes even grossly so, yet Lord Dunallan remained unpro- 
voked. He treated St. Clair with that mild dignity he so emi- 
nently possesses, and which make those who attack him appear 
fio little and contemptible. I felt provoked; and though Su 
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Clair's mode of expressing his dislike was not exactly what I 
should have chosen, I attempted to support him. Lord Dunal- 
lan seemed more sensible to my remarks, and answered them 
with some warmth. St. Clair was delighted to see him moved, 
and redoubled his attacks on every subject on which he thought 
Lord Dunallan could feel sore, but without success. To him 
Lord Dunallan continued^ uniformly, but coldly, polite and 
reserved. I again joined. He looked distressed, and Clanmar 
interposed to smoothe an irritation which seemed to threaten 
something more serious. At last a smile of pleasure brightened 
St. Clair's countenance, as if some happy recollection had 
returned upon him. * I believe,' said he, approaching Mrs. 
Clanmar, near whom Lord Dunallan stood, * I believe you 
expressed a wish, madam, to possess those lines I happened to 
repeat in your presence a few days ago. I have copied them, 
and hope you will be equally pleased with them, on a second 
perusal.' He stood closd to Lord Dunallan, aQd opened a paper, 
* Oh, I am mistaken, this is only a letter.' I was also standing 
near, and saw this letter was written in a hand I well knew. 
Had I not known it I should have been at no loss, however, for 
St Clair had thrown it with apparent carelessness on the table, 
with the signature just under Lord Dunallan's eye, while he 
seemed to search for the poem. The writing was Lady Dun- 
allan's " 

Catharine could hear no farther — she became as pale as 
death ; and, in an agony, clasped her hands together, and ex- 
claimed, " And I* am the cause ? Rash, presumptuous folly I 
01\ Dunallan ; how much am I to make you suffer I " She took 
the letter, and again attempted to read but could not. She 
gave it back to Mrs. Oswald, who, after hastily glancing at what 
followed, continued to read, while Catharine listened, pale, and 
almost overwhelmed with grief and self-reproach. 

" I was not surprised at seeing this letter," continued Cam- 
eron, " for St. Clair had mentioned to me having received a 
few lines from Lady Dunallan, respecting a favorite servant 
whom Lord Dunallan had dismissed. I immediately saw St.' 
Clair's purpose, which must have been premeditated. It had 
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almost been defeated, however, for Lord Dunallan never looked 
at the letter, until Mrs. Clanmar exclaimed, * What beautiful 
little female writing I May I look at it, Mr. St. Clair?' 

** * Certainly, madam,' replied he. 

"'Look, my Lord,' continued Mrs. Clanmar. 

" He turned his eyes to the letter, and instantly became pale, 
but held out his hand to receive it. St. Clair would have 
snatched it from him, but he retired a step, and said, while he 
calmly folded it up, and looking sternly at St Clair, * This I 
will certainly not suffer. I know the subject of this letter, Mr. 
St. Clair, and the generosity to you which dictated it, although 
I knew of neither at the time it was written.* He then put 
up the letter, and calmly resumed his place near Mrs. Clanmar, 
though his countenance still expressed considerable emotion. 

" St. Clair's lip became pale, and his eyes flashed fire, but he 
remained silent Clanmar advanced with a look of alarm. * Do 
not be alaiined, my friend,* said Lord r'unallan. * I shall easily 
explain all this to you, and my conduct must be completely un- 
derstood elsewhere already;' and for once he looked at St 
Clair with an expression of contempt 

" St Clair, however, instead of attempting to return this look, 
appeared quite confounded ; and after some ineffectual attempts 
to recover his composure, took leave. There were several 
people present, and I felt astonished at St. Clair's looks and con- 
duct I soon followed him. 

" * You have learned to bear insult with great magnanjmity, 
St. Clair,' said L * I would bear any thing to save the reputa- 
tion of Lady Dunallan,' replied he." . 

" Vile I infamous St. Clair I " exclaimed Catharine. Mrs. 
Oswald continued, 

** * You must still befriend me, Cameron, and be with me when 
t meet, I hope, for the last time, this arch-hypocrite.* , 

• ** I promised, and next morning carried his demand of an 
explanation to Lord Dunallan. I found him engaged with 
several gentlemen. He, however, guessed the nature of my 
business with him, and conducted me to another apartment 

" He read St Clair's note, then said, * Mr. St Clair knows 
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that I will not reply to this as he wishes. He is perfectly ac- 
quainted with my sentiments and principles on this subject.' 

" * My lord/ replied I, ' he does know your avowed principles ; 
but he very naturally thinks, that when one gentleman treats 
another as you chose to treat him last night, he must either 
intend to abandon such principles, or be willing to submit to the 
inference the worid must arrive at, when a man pleads strict- 
ness of principle to exempt him fix)m giving satisfaction for an 
insult, which strictness of principle ought to have prevented.' 

" * You are warm, Mr. Cameron, pray do you know who 
was the writer of that letter which Mr. St. Clair so boastingly 
displayed ? ' 

« a do, my lord.' 

" * And can you think there was any thing contrary to the 
strictest principle in my value for the delicacy of that person, 
even at the expense of insulting, call it if you please, the man 
who could so ungenerously attempt to wound it ? ' 

" ' My lord,' replied I, hesitatingly, * I came not here as a 
judge — I only ' 

" ' But I wish you to judge, Mr. Cameron, I wish to convince 
you, whose opinion I do value, that I am not wrong, — that my 
principles may proceed from conviction, not pretence.' 

" * My lord,' replied I, * it is of little consequence to me what 
your principles proceed from. I merely wish for an answer to 
my friend.' 

" He seemed hurt * You have my answer, sir. Nothing, I 
trust, will ever induce me to meet any man, either to give or 
receive satisfaction in any way. repugnant, equally to the laws 
of God and of humanity.' 

" I immediately took my leave, and returned to St. Clair. 
He did not seem at all surprised. * I expected this,' said he, 
' but he shall meet me. He and I shall not both see another 
week.' 

" I left St. Clair, but soon had a note from him, desiring me 
to meet him at seven o'clock on the following morning, at ■ 

Farm. 

'* I was at the place at the hour appointed, and found St. Clair 
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alone, anxiouslj waiting mj arrival. I asked him how he had 
induced Lord Dunallan to consent to meet him ? 

" * He shall meet me ! ' replied he, furiously. Another car- 
riage soon arrived with Clanmar ; and soon after another, which 
was stopped hy a servant of St. Clair's as it was proceeding past 
the place where we stood, and Lord Dunallan alighted, and 
joined us. 

^ He seemed surprised on seeing us. 

" * What has happened, Clanmar ? ' asked he, * Why am I 
sent for ? ' 

** St. Clair, who had stood rather concealed by some bushes, 
approached. 

" * You are sent for, my lord,* said he, with suppressed vio- 
lence, * to give me an opportunity of clearing my honor from 
the stain you have attempted to fix upon it. Your scruples are 
now useless — the world will know you have met me, whatever 
happens.' 

" Lord Dunallan turned to Clanmar and me, ' I declare to 
you,' said he, * I have been deceived. This note (showing it to 
us), is an invitation to be with a friend of mine, who lives a few 
miles from town, at eight o'clock. I suppose, sir,' tul-ning to 
St. Clair, * I need proceed no farther. This note, I presume, 
was written by you ? * 

^ * No, my lord, you need proceed no farther. Clanmar is 
your friend. Here are pistols — take your choice.' 

^ ' Clanmar,' said Lord Dunallan, ' I suppose you also came 
without knowing for why ? ' 

" * I came here, Dunallan, because I had a message in your 
name asking me to meet your here.' 

" * Then, my friend, we may return together.' He turned 
towards his carriage. St. Clair rushed before him. 

" * Never, Dunallan ; we shall never part till you have given 
me the satisfaction I demand.' 

" * Madman ! ' exclaimed Lord Dunallan in anger ; but in- 
stantly recovering himself, he turned to me, 'Mr. Cameron, 
you know my determination. Your friend is too violent to lis- 
ten to me ; but again I repeat it, nothing will induce me to do 
as he wishes.' 
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** He again turned to leave the ground, when St Clair, quit^ 
beside himself, held a pistol to his breast * You shall not go — * 
your cowardice shall not pi-otect you.' 

'^ Lord Dunallan seized his arm, and, wrenching the pistol 
from his hand, fired it in the air, and then threw it away. St 
Clair seized another. I caught his arm. ' Are you mad, St 
Clair ? ' but it was too late. Lord Dunallan received its con- 
tents in his side, and fell." 

« Thaiik God ! thank God ! " exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, clasp- 
ing her hands together, and raising her eyes to heaven, ^ Dun- 
allan has not forsaken — he has nobly kept the path of duty ! 
Thanks be to God. Oh Catharine, what I have suffered for the 
last hour, in the dread that he had ! Mr. MelviUe said he had 
been wounded in an affair of honor^ — your forebodings, Cath- 
arine. Dear, beloved Dunallan 1 " 

" Read on, Mrs. Oswald, I entreat you," exclaimed Catha- 
rine. Mrs. Oswald seemed a new creature. She wept, but 
proceeded. 

" When St Clair saw Lord Dunallan fall, he gave a horrid 
laugh, exclaiming, < It is done!' then turning to me, said, ^ Cam- 
eron, why did you touch my arm ? ' 

'^ Clanmar had raised Lord Dunallan. lie seemed nearly 
fainting, but held out his hand to me. 

" ^ Cameron,' said he, speakifig with great difficulty, ' you are 
deceived. You know not the man you call your friend. Tell 
him, however, that I forgive him, as I hope my own soul to be 
forgiven. Tell him also, that if he consults his own safety, he 
will leave the country instantly, and as privately as possible. 
His servant, Lamont, was with me last night I need say no 
more.' Lord Dunallan then fainted from the exertion of 
speaking. One of his servants had gone in search of a surgeon, 
and soon returned with one from a neighboring village. With 
his assistance we had Lord Dunallan carried to his house in 
liondon. On recovering from his faint, he seemed very uneasy 
on seeing me still near him. * Cameron,' said he, * you must 
not stay. You indeed seem unfit for such a business.' 

" I asked his forgiveness ; ' I have nothing to forgive,' replied 
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he. *I never blamed you — you have been deceived. But 
you can do me an essential favor, Cameron,* added he, * The 
■world will suppose I met St. Clair for the purpose he wished. 
You cannot yet enter into the pain this idea gives me. I hope 
you one day will ; but now, will you, as far as it is in your 
power, make the truth known ? I do not mean you to criininate 
your friend. My wound was perhaps accidental.' He could 
say no more. I waited impatiently to hear the opinions of the 

medical gentlemen who examined the wound ." Mrs. Os* 

wald read on to herself. " Go on, for heaven's sake, Mrs. 
Oswald ! " exclaimed Catharine, in terror. " Let me know all. 
I am prepared for any thing." 

Mrs. Oswald continued, " Their opinion is, that the wound is 
dangerous, but they give hopes of his recovery, from the ap- 
parent strength of his constitution, and the known temperance 
of his habits." 

" Well," exclaimed Catharine, clasping her hands together, 
" then there still is hope ! " She burst into tears. " Oh my 
dear Mrs. Oswald, I do not deserve this — I feel so rebellious 
to the will of God. I cannot be resigned to — I cannot even 
meet the thought." 

For a time Mrs. Oswald could only weep with Catharine, 
but at length reproaching herself for ber siiiful unwillingness 
to acquiesce in an event which, in its every circumstance, had 
proved the strength of Dunallan's principles, and his complete 
change of heart and character, she attempted, from such con- 
siderations, also, to soothe Catharine's agitated feelings ; and in 
some degree succeeded. 

" Yes ; whatever happens," said Catharine, " those he leaves 
behind him will alone suffer. Death to Dunallan has no ter- 
rors. He looks for complete happiness only beyond the grave.** 
She became more calm and collected : and could think of his 
departure to another world; but internally, and fervently 
prayed that, should this be the event, she at least might not sur- 
vive him. 

Two days passed on. The next would terminate their jour- 
ney. Catharine had yielded to every wish of Mrs. Oswald's, 
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except stopping on the road to sleep, and this Mrs. Oswald had 
not urged till.the last day. She then entreated her to stop for 
a few hours. 

"We shall arrive exhausted, mj Catharine. You will be 
unable to meet any exertion with composure. You will be 
unable " 

" If he still lives, my dear Mrs. Oswald," interrupted Cath- 
arine, " and' we are unable to command our feelings without rest, 
w^e can take it when we arrive. If he has left us, I wish for no 
strength to bear it." 

Mrs. Oswald did not attempt to answer. 

" You think me wrong, dear Mrs. Oswald, but bear with me 
for a little. I hope God, too, will forgive me ; but if I stop at 
this moment, I think my reason would be the sacrifice." 

*^ You shall not stop, my love, — but' recollect yourself, dear 
Catharine. You will not be tried beyond the strength you will 
receive to bear the triaL Attempt to trust to this, my love." 

"I do — I attempt it — but I feel so hurried and confused. 
Do not speak to me, dear Mrs. Oswald.' 

Mrs. Oswald put her arms around her, and supported her 
head on her bosom ; and, worn out with fatigue and misery, she 
soon fell into a disturbed slumber, which gradually became more 
tranquil, till at last she really slept. Mrs. Oswald bent over her 
with feelings of the deepest anxiety. Catharine's young and 
lovely countenance already betrayed the power of the miserable 
and anxious state of her feelings. Her pale cheek, parched 
lips, and deeply sad expression, even in sleep, filled Mrs. Oswald 
with alarm. She continued to sleep until awakened by the rat- 
tling of the carriage on the pavement as they entered the suburbs 
of London. She started up. 

"Where are we?" 

" My love, we are near the end of our journey." 

" Thank God." Mrs. Oswald remained silent while Cath- 
arine raised her heart to heaven, imploring support. 

The streets, crowded with people and carriages, seemed end- 
less. 

"And this is londonP' said Catharine; "jmd here I once 
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thought all was pleasure. How gloomy it looks^F how larg^ I 
How much misery it must coataia I Axe we still distant fi-om 
Square?" 

^ Yes I still two or three miles." 

Catharine remained silent, but quite eomposed* The eaxriage 
drove rapidly on. At last an attendant, who had rode forward, 
was now seen returning. The carriage stopped. 

"My lord is considered better to^iay," said the man, joy-^ 
fully, and the carriage immediately proceeded as rapidly as 
possible. Mrs. Oswald audibly returned thanks to heaven. 
Catharine became faint for a moment, but was soon relieved by 
tears. She took Mrs. Oswald's hand. ^ God has had pity on 
me, dear Mrs. Oswald, he has heard my prayer, evil and rebel- 
lious as I am." * 

The carriage at last stopped ; Clanmar and his amiable wife 
received Mrs. 0:swald and Catharine at the door of tl^ 
house. 

" Lord Dunallan is better to-day," said Mrs. Clanmai', imme* 
diately, and embracing Catharine. ^ 

" Is he considered out of danger ? " asked Mrs. Oswald, 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Clanmar was silent, and looked at her husband. 

" Tell us the tinith, Mr. Clanntar," said Catharine, faintly. 

"Your amval, madam* will, I hope, hasten his recovery. 
His anxiety on your account has. increased the dagger of fever, 
which is the thing most to be dreaded " 

" He cannot know of our arrival, Mrs. Clanmar," said Cath- 
arine, leading her aside. " Does he expect us ? When may 
we see him ? " 

" He did not expect you for several days stiU," replied Mrs. 
Clanmar. " When your servant arrived, about half an hour 
ago, his doctor was consulted whether he might be informed of 
your arrival. The doctor said he certainly might ; and Mr. 
Walderford is at this moment preparing him to see you. When- 
ever Mr. Walderford returns, I am sure you will be allowed to 
go to him." 

Catharine listened impatiently for Walderford's aj^roach. At 
last he entered the room, accompanied by the doctor. 
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^* Is Dunallan able to see us ? " asked Mrs. Oswald^ itninefli- 
Atelj, **or «ught we to delay ? " 

The doctor replied, in a cheerful tone of voice, ** We did not 
know ourselves, madam, that you were actually arrived ; we 
supposed you on the road ; " then looking first at Catharine, and 
then at Mrs. Oswald, ** it depends entirely on yourselves, ladies, 
whether your presence toay be of the greatest use, or the con- 
trary, to Lord Dunallan.^' 

" You may trust us, I believe, doctor," replie4 Catharine, nt* 
tempting to appear composed. 

He bowed. *^ TThat I mean, madam, is, that emotion of any 
kind, would, in Lord Dunallan^s present state, be highly inju- 
rious : but Z know I need say no more : and the quiet which is 
absolutely necessary for liim will be more perfectly secured by 
you than by any one else* If you please I shall now go with 
you to his apartoxent. Mr, Walderford will precede us, and 
when he has informed his lordship that you are here, wc will 
leave you with him." 

Catharine assented; and, suppressing emotions, which at 
smother time would have been too powerful for her, followed 
Walderford and Mrs, Oswald to the apartment where Dunallati 
lay. They entered, and the doctor stopped them near the door. 
Catharine stood, scarcely daring to breathe. t)unallan's cur- 
tains were closed on the side next to her, and the room wa» 
dark and sombre and stilL Walderford stepped softly to the 
other side. Catliarine listened for Dunallan's voice, yet when 
he spoke her emotion became so violent tliat she trembled in 
everj, limb, and her heart beat almost to suffocation. Hi^ 
voice was low and calm, but he seemed to speak with great 
difficulty. 

** Walderford, again I my kind friend." 

** I returned, Dunallan, to see what effect my last information 
had upon you. How do you feel, my firiend ? " 

'< Oh, Walderford, I find my heart is still sadly bound to life. 
When I think of Catharine, and this new proof of her affection 
for me, I shrink from death." His voice changed as he spoke. 

The doctor approached, ^ My dear Lord Dunallan, you know 
I prescribe clicerful conversation." 
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** I did not know you were present^ doctor.'* 

" You must reserve your strength, my lord, to converse with 
Lady Dunallan and Mrs. Oswald, who, I dare say, will not stop 
on the road.** 

"' Oh, I trust they will," replied Dunallan, earnestly. 

"• Are you prepared to meet Lady Dunallan, my lord ? You 
have commanded me to tell you the truth. I again repeat that 
your recovery depends on your avoiding all emotion." 

" I am prepared to attempt to foDow your prescriptions, doc- 
tor ; but my recovery, dear sir, depends on God." 

" Dear Dunallan," whispered Mrs. Oswald. 

" My dear friend," said Walderford, " we wish to prepare you 
to see Lady Dunallan." 

" Well, my friend, I am prepared. Catharine cannot be al- 
ready come I Walderford, she is not here ? " 

" She is, Dunallan." 

" Heavenly Father, support us both," prayed Dunallan, fer- 
vently. Catharine, as she now approached, pale, but composed, 
breathed the same prayer. 

" No emotion," whispered the doctor, as with Walderford he 
passed to quit the room. 

•* My Catharine ! my aunt I Oli, you have been too, too kind. 
You have travelled too rapidly," said Dunallan, as tliey ap- 
proached. 

"No, no, dear Dunallan," said Mrs. Oswald; "we have 
received the strength we required. Do not think of us." Cath- 
arine could not speak, nor did she venture to raise her eyes to 
Dunallan's face ; but taking the hand he held out to her, sho 
pressed her forehead upon it, and in vain attempted to suppress 
her tears. 

" My love — my dearest, kindest Catharine," said Dunallan, 
" how shall I express my gratitude to you ? " 

"Dunallan," replied Catharine, struggling to suppress her 
feelings, ^ you must say nothing kind to me. We must excite 
no .emotions. Forget, Dunallan, that I am any thing but your, 
nurse." 

" But, my Catharine, my aunt, why have you travelled so 
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rapidly ? Who attended you ? Who suffered you ? Have you 
never stopped ? " 

^ Catharine looked up to reply to Dunallan's questions, but on 
seeing his altered looks, was unable to proceed, Dunallan 
smiled, ** Do not be alarmed, my Catharine. Loss of blood 
makes one always look dreadfully ilL That is idl, my love. I 
do not suffer much.** 

Catharine burst into tears, and turned away to conceal them. 
Dunallan held her hand. ** My Catharine, we must find cour- 
age to see things as they are. We must venture to look to the 
future. Do not struggle thus to suppress your feelings." 

^ Oh Dunallan, do not exhaust yourself thus I ** exclaimed 
Catharine, in a voice of agony, as he «poke with extreme diffi- 
culty. ** I entreat you, seek repose. Mrs. Oswald and I shall 
watch by youJ* 

**'No, my Catharine, you and my aunt tnust need repose. I 
must »ow send you from me. Those pale looks distress me. 
Leave me to Walderford. When you have rested, and return 
to me, I shall have many things to say to you, which ought to 
be said while I am able." 

Catharine started. 

^* My love, you must know the truth. I am not yet out of 
danger* There is still either another ball or some fragment of 
my dress in the wound, and until that is extracted I cannot re- 
cover. This will be attempted as soon as I am thought in a 
state to bear it — perhaps to-naorrow. It will not be painful, my 
love," added Dunallan, on observing that Catharine shuddered, 
** but it may not succeed* I therefore wish to say all I ought 
to say to you as soon as we have had repose. Let us all, for 
each other's sakes, really seek that repose." 

Dunallan became himself affected deeply, and Catharine, 
tillable knger to suppress her feelings, clasped his hand in 
agony for a moment, and then hurried from him; Dunallan 
entreated his aunt immediately to follow her. 

«0h, Mrs. Oswald!" exclaimed Catharine, «heis iU— iU 
indeed 1 " and instantly fainted. 

82 • 
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On recovcfring', she found herself in bed, and Mrs. Ostrald 
and Mrs. Clanmar hanging anxiously over her. 

•* My kind friends," said she, ** how I phigue you all. Mrs- 
Oiwald, you must not stay with me. You need rest You 
Imve promised to seek it.'' 

** Yes, dear Catharine, let us both really seek that rest, both 
for body and soul, which will fit us for whatever is before us." 

Catharine embraced Mrs. Oswald* ** Leave me, then, dear- 
est madam, and I shall truly attempt to do so. After this, noth- 
ing shall separate me from him, I hope for ever*" 

Catharine's friends willingly consented to leave her ; but 
when alone, Dunallan's countenance was again before her, — 
eo languid, so heavenly the expression, as he lay unable to 
move from pain and weakness* *^ He cannot recover," thought 
she, giving way to the anguish she had struggled to suppress in 
bis presence* She thought with terror of what he might yet 
have to suffer. She could find no hope, no refuge, no rest, but 
in prayer. She fervently implored resignation to the Divine 
will — and for power to overcome her selfish feelings, and to be 
a support and comfort to Dunallan, whatever might be the 
event, instead of a source of anxiety and grief. Her thoughts 
became elevated as she prayed* The nothingness of the things 
of time, compared with those of eternity, appeared so clearly 
as almost to surprise her* She almost k>nged to depart— to be 
taken with Dunallan. " But was she prepared for this ? " She 
trembled as the thought struck her, that love for a fellow-creature 
led her to desire to die. She prayed with fervor that her heart 
might be delivered from such earthliness, and devoted supremely 
to its Creator, so as to love him above all human love, — and 
something seemed to whisper that Dunallan's death must be the 
means. 

After many tears and much humiliation of heart, she at 
length could from the heart say, •*Thy will be done," and 
from that moment felt in some measure calm and collected 
and resigned, and soon sunk into that repose she had promised 
to seek. 
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It was early next morning before Catharii»e awoke. She in- 
stantly rose, and after fervently asking for help from Heaven, 
left her room to go in search of some one from whom she might 
hear of Dunallan. She met Mrs. Oswald on the stairs. " I 
was coming to you, Catharine." 

" You have seen Dunallan, dear Mrs. Oswald." 

" Yes, my love, I have just been with him. He has slept, 
and is, I think, less uneasy this morning. He will not allow me 
to mention the word suffering to him. He says he has cause 
only for thankfulness." 

" Dear Dunallan ! " said Catharine, her eyes filling. 

<< You, my love, must now be his nurse, his constant nurse. 
He has received my promise that I shall devote my time and 
cares to the wretched Harcourt." 

" Harcourt," repeated Catharine, " I had forgot his existence. 
Is he not in this house ?" 

" He is, my love, and a source of the deepest anxiety to 
Dunallan. He is very ill, in the last stage of consumption, 
but his mind, Mr. Walderford tells Dunallan, is as vividly 
acute, and as dark and miserable as ever. Dunallan will not 
give up attempting to enlighten this, darkness, and has proved 
to me that I ought to leave him to the care of the many friends 
heaven has bestowed upon him, and devote my every moment 
to watch over, and attempt every means in my power, while 
life remains, to bring this forsaken, wretched, but immortal 
being, to the hope of Christianity. But now, my love, let us 
return to Dunallan's room, and I shall show you the arrange- 
ments I have been making." 

Catharine then followed Mrs. Oswald, who soflly entered a 
small apartment, one door of which opened into the room 
where Dunallan lay. The arrangements in this outer apart- 
ment proved how well Mrs. Oswald had been accustomed to 
sickness. Nothing seemed to be forgot that could possibly be 
wanted. Mrs. Oswald softly opened the door into Dunallan's 
apartment. Catharine followed. His attendant retired on their 
approach, and Mrs. Oswald motioned to Catharine to take his 
place. Dunallan again slept, and Mrs. Oswald, after watching 
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his slumbers for scfme minutes, whispered to Catharine, '< I Ml 
certain he is better. I see no cause of alarm here. Now, my 
love, I leave him to you. Remember, composure and cheer- 
fulness are the best qualities of a nurse." She kissed Catha- 
rine's cheek, and then softly stole away* 

Catharine continued to watch her patient, scarcely daring to 
move or to breathe lest she should disturb him : but attempting 
' to raise her thoughts and to rest her trust in Heaven. 

Dunallan's sleep at last became disturbed, and an expression 
of pain for a moment contracted his brow. Catharine rose 
hastily, and bent anxiously over him. It passed away, and his 
countenance again resumed its heavenly mildness of expression. 
Soon, however, it was again disturbed, and, attempting to move, 
he awoke. He started on seeing Catharine, and a flush of 
pleasure crossed his brow. 
• " You are in pain, Dunallan.*? 

" No ! mj Catharine ; at this moment I only feel pleasure. 
Have you, my love, had repose ? " 

'' Oh yes ! and now, Dunallan, I am to be your constant 
nurse, and neither of us must think of any thing but your get- 
ting welL At this moment I prescribe more repose. It was 
pain which awoke you." She arranged the piDows which sup- 
ported him, while he looked at her with an expression of mel- 
ancholy pleasure. 

« What ease you have given me, my beloved nurse ! " 

^'You must remember we are to nvoid all emotion, Dun- 
allan." 

''Yes, dearest Catharine, if possible: bat while I have 
strength, I must say what I wish to you." 

" Say those wishes in one word, then, dear Dunallan." 

" I shall, my Catharine. I still think I may recover ; but 
should I not, I must leave you, Catharine, without an earthly 
protector, but your own prudence. This thought is almost 
insupportable to me, but in this I am wrong, and I hope I have 
at last been enabled to leave you to His almighty care in whom 
I hope you trust. Beware, my Catharine, of St Clair. He is 
a de^^perate character. There is, I fear, notbhig of which h# 
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is not capable. I dare scarcely think of what you may be ex- 
posed to from his violent and selfish attachment to you." 

" Do not fear, my dear Dunallan/' interrupted Catharine. 
" We shall not be separated. I shall need no protector. God 
will hear my prayers. Do not seek to prepare me for an ex- 
istence I could not endure for a day. I feel it, Dunallan — we 
shall not be separated ! " She spoke with a melancholy energy, 
which almost overcame Dunallan. He, however, struggled to 
regain composure, and proceeded. 

"I shall not dispute this with you, my Catharine, but you 
may be mistaken ; and if so you will have a melancholy pleas- 
ure in remembering your friend's last wishes." 

Catharine could not suppress her tears, and bent down her 
head t« conceal them ; while Dunallan proceeded to inform her 
of his wishes respecting herself — respecting Mrs. Oswald and 
the children — respecting his people at Am more. 

" I have been unable to assist you by writing any explanation 
of my views, but I believe you will be able to comprehend from 
my papers all that is necessary. All the influence that was 
committed to us, with regard to these people, is now left to you, 
my * Catharine ; all is now yours ; you have much in your 
power ; much good ; remember this, my love. And now, my 
beloved, too much beloved Catharine, there is still another thing 
I must say — God will not suffer idols. My own heart has 
been guilty before him in this, but I will say no more. We 
must be taught to love him more than each other, however pain- 
ful the lesson. 

" And now, my Catharine, I have only to speak of myself. I 
have but one other grief in leaving the world, besides that of 
being separated from those who are dearer to me than self — 
this grief is the appearance of my consenting to meet St. Clair. 
This, I fear, may injure the cause of religion ; but this is God*s 
own cause, and I must leave it in his hands. Join your prayers 
with mine, my dear Catharine, that I may not be the unhappy 
means of bringing reflections on religion. 

" I have now, my love, said all I wish, but this that my 

soul is in perfect peace. I have no fears as to the future — I 
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find the truths I believed while death seemed at a distance, com* 
pletely suited to support me in the immediate prospect of appear^ 
ing before God; mj confidence increases; my Surety is suf- 
ficient. There is .no condemnation to them who believe in him 
for their whole salvation. My heart would still delay in this 
world for the sake of one idol, but I would be miserable even 
with that idol, were she to lead me to forget one duty to him 
who gave his life to save us. I have prayed that our affections 
might be so regulated, that we might live and serve him 
together ; but I wbh humbly to resign my will to his ; I would 
say, — separate us not, oh God — let us together enter on our 
new state of existence — or together love thee supremely, and 
seek to glorify thee by our lives on earth. But I know not 
what is best — I know not what he may see necessary, that he 
may purify us for himself.** 

Dunallan stopped, greatly exhausted. 

Catluirine did not raise her head. Dunallan's last words 
had elevated her thoughts to heaven in earnest supplications for 
him and for herself, that they might be willing to submit to the 
will of God ; that she might be enabled to overcome her sinful 
terror for what he should see fit to send, and be ready to receive 
every dispensation as immediately from the love of a father — 
the kind, merciful discipline of a Saviour. She was greatly 
agitated, and sobbed aloud. Dunallan did not for a time inter* 
rupt her. At last, laying his hand gently on her head, 

" My Catharine,** said he, in a broken voice, " our separation 
cannot be long, should it be necessary. Let us think of the 
eternity we shall enjoy together ; time, my love, compared to 
that, is nothing. Devote yourself, my Catharine, to more earnest 
preparation for that state ; lay open your heart to your heavenly 
Teacher — wait on him till he moulds it to his will — till he 
moulds its affections and desires to rest in himself — and then, 
even in this world, you will be able to say, ' that it was good for 
you to be afflicted.' And when we meet in another — ah, Cath- 
arine, what will be my joy I How real that world appears to 
me at this moment ! ** 

^^ Oh that I could do as you wish — that I could feel resigned 
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to the will of God ! " exclaimed Catharine, earnestly, and clasp- 
ing Dunallan*8 hand in hers. 

"He will regard your wish, my love," replied Dunallan; 
"and now, my Cathai'ine, you must also be my souFs nurse. 
I have been unable to read. Walderford has hitherto read to me 
— now, my love, I shall trust to you.'* 

" But, Dunallan, you are fatigued ; you must rest a little ! " 

" I will, my sweet nurse ; now you shall prescribe to me.** 
Catharine seated herself by him while he remained silent, his 
eyes mildly fixed upon her. She watched every vaiying ex- 
pression of his countenance. She changed his supporting pillows, 
so as to relieve the weariness of weakness, and the, pain of his 
wound ; and, as he was able to listen, she read or repeated pas- 
sages of Scripture calculated to carry the thoughts beyond 
death, and all that is on this side the grave. Her own mind 
became more calm and resigned and elevated. 

The day passed away. The doctor was to come again in the 
evening, and as the hour approached, Catharine began to listen 
eagerly to every footstep. At last he came, and Catharine 
retired while he dresstd his patient*8 wound. She watched for 
his leaving Dunallan's room, and, taking him apart, entreated 
him to tell her the whole truth. 

"My lord has less fever to-night, madam. To-moiTow I 
think we may examine the wound.** 

" I know what you mean, doctor ; that will be painful and 
dangerous." 

"I hope not, madam. Lord Dunallan has an admirable 
constitution, and as for pain, in all my practice, I never saw 
any one endure it with such fortitude. His reMgion never for- 
sakes him. He seems to find cause for gratitude even in pain. 
When I ask him if I make him suffer, he replies, smiling, 
'It is not you, doctor ; it is a physician of even deeper skill, but 
who cannot err.' He always answers me in this kind of way^** 
Catharine's eyes filled with tears. 

" But, doiptor, in usual cases, would the examination you talk 
of be dangerous ? " 

" Not the examination, madam, but the consequences. But, 
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madam, Lord Dunallan teaches us our duty. We shall use 
those means which appear proper to us, and leave the conse- 
quences with God. The future, madam, is wisely concealed 
from us ; present duty is plain."- 

" True, doctor ; you are right, perhaps right in not satisfying 
me. In tlie mean time you prescrihe complete quiet" 

" Yes, madam, for my lord ; and for yourself a whole night 
of repose. You will then, I think, be able for the fatigue which 
is before you. After to-morroAv, undisturbed qiiiet will be ab- 
solutely necessary for Lord Dunallan. You, madam, will be 
his most careful nurse." 

Catharine returned to Dunallan without trusting herself to 
think. The doctor had not taken all hope away ; yet his con- 
.versation, from its uncertainty, had left an unhappy impression. 
She could form no opinion regarding the future from what he 
had said, and she shrunk from the attempt 

Dunallan's languid eyes brightened with pleasure on Catha- 
rine's return. Walderford was with him, and rose to retire on 
her entrance. 

" Do not go, Mr. Walderford," said she, gently, " Dunallan 
will regret my arrival, if I chase away all his friends." 

"Walderford is to be with me during the night, my dear 
Catharine," said Dunallan, "you look reproachfully at me. 
Do you think it possible I should recover, if I saw you . worn 
out by attending on me ? I liave so many kind friends willing 
to be with me, that I hope I shall be able to manage so as to 
fatigue no one. Where is Clanmar, Walderford ? I have not 
seen him since the morning." 

Walderford hesitated "He is there is an exam- 
ination going on in some law court, which, I believe, he has been 
obliged to attend." 

Dunallan looked fixedly at his friend, " Is St Clair concerned 
in that examination, Walderford ? " 

." St Clair has left the country," replied Walderford, and 
then hastily left the room, saying he would return in an hour or 
two. 

Dunallan became very thoughtful Catharine held his hand 
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in hers, and anxiously watched the darkening expression of his 
countenance. 

" My dear Dunallan, may I ask what is the subject of your 
tlioughts? I fear it is some painful one. Is it St. Clair? " 

^ It is, my love." 

^ But, Dunallan, should we not wish the truth in this horrid 
affair to be known? " 

" Perhaps we ought ; but, my love, were all the truth known, 
the consequences to St. Clair would be more serious than either 
of us would choose to anticipate. Clanmar this morning asked 

to see the note whidi had induced me to go to Farm on 

that morning I met St. Clair. Will you, my Catharine, oblige 
me, by looking whether he replaced it in my writing case ? '* 

Catharine searched in vain for the note. 

" I sec how it is ! " exclaimed Dunallan, with much emotion. 
" I pray God that the unhappy St. Clair may have indeed left 
the country." 

" My dear Dunallan, you will hurt yourself by this emotion. 
Why will you — why should you be so deeply interested about 
one who is so wicked — so horribly revengeful ? I dare not think 
of bun " 

" You must tiy to overcome those feelings, my Catharine, and 
from your heart forgive him. You do not know, my love, how 
much there is to dread. St. Clair's servant came to me the night 
before I last saw him, and offered to make me acquainted with 
all the means used to intercept your letters. The man had for- 
merly been my servant, and said his conscience would give him 
no rest for having been induced by bribery to injure me. At tliat 
time I felt unwilling to listen to him. I had just declined 
answering St. Clair's challenge. I therefore assured the man 
of my forgiveness, on condition he would never, without my 
, permission, mention the matter to any one. He left me, 
however, muttering revenge against his master, for some personal 
. ill treatment." 

"But now, my dear Dunallan, banish, I entreat you, this hon*id 
subject from your thoughts." 

** No^ my dearest Catharine ; whatever is In our power we 
33 
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ought to d<s and must do immediately^ my love. TV'ill you^ my 
Catharine, ga to Mrs. Clanmar, and endeavor to discover every 
particular of this business for me ? You must not consider me 
incapable of perfonning any duty while I live. I shall at least 
attempt it It will not hurt me, dear Catharine. Miserable St* 
Clair ! I hope he is in safety somewhere out of the country." 

Catharine attempted to dissuade Dunallan irom his purpose, 
but in vain* 

^ You are mistaken, dearest Catharine. It will not hurt me 
to know the truth. If I can do nothing I shall be at rest ; but 
1 trust that yow, my other self, my wife, will not deceive me." 

Catharine left Dunallan, intending to go immediately to Mrs. 

CIanmm**s house. She found, however, that both she and Mr. 

Clanmar wore at that moment engaged with Mrs» Oswald. She 

immediately joined them. Walderford was also present, and 

. the party stood close together, apparently in deep conversation. 

"Mr. Clanmar," said Catharine anxiously, "has any thin^ 
unpleasant happened ? DunaJlan is deteimined to know all. 
What has h^pened ? " 

" Nothing of any importance, my dear madam. Do not be 
alarmed. I shall go and inform Dunallan of every thing," and 
he immediately kfl the room. 

Catharine then entreated Mrs. Oswald to tell her what had 
passed. 

" You do not understand lav matters any better than I do, 
my dear Catliarine," replied Mrs. Oswald; "but I shall tell 
you exactly what I understood Mr. Clanmar to say. Mr. St. 
Clair's servant went two days ago to a magistrate, and <^ered 
to give some extraordinary information respecting the cause of 
the meeting between Dun^dlan and St Clair, which had been 
the wonder of the day, Mr. Clanmar said, from Dunallan's 
]^iK)iwn principles. From soni.e things said by the servant, and 
also fr<»n some Reports in circulatiqn, orders were issued by the 
proper authorities to search for, and take into custody, Mr. St. 
Clair and Mr. Cameron^ The latter, who had not lefi the 
country, immediately gave himself up, and is at large on bail 
.St Clair has not been heard of. To-day Mn Clanmar under- 
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Went nn examiiidtioii on the sul^ect Mr. Cameron wais also 
examined, and his evidence went greatly to criminate St Clain 
who> however, is supposed by every one to have ieft the eoun- ' 
try ; and this examination will, I trust, have no other eonse- 
quence than that of clearing Dunallan's character* Indeed 
IMr. Clanmar says it has cleared it alrendy; for though the 
examination was called a private one, the court was crowded 
to excess* Am I correct, Mr* Walderford?" asked Mrs* Os* 
wald. 

" Perfectly so, madamv" 

** What would be the consequence, Mr* Walderford," asked 
Catharine^ ^ were Mr. SU Clair still in the country? fot Dun* 
allan is quite miserable, from the appi^hension that he may not 
have escaped." 

" Were all the charges proved against him," replied Wafder- 
ford, ^ Mr. St Clair, in intention, is a murderer, and Would be 
considered so in law." 

Catharine shuddered. ^ Can Danallan, in anyway^ lessen 
his appearance of guilt ? " 

^ I think it impossible, madam^ that he can* Mr. Cameron, 
when on oath, said, that he believed Mr. St. Clair intended to 
fire^ and that he did not cause him to do so by touching his amu 
Clanmar did not exactly see the transactitm, neither, I suppose, 
could Dunallan." 

. ^ Oh, I hope for Dunallan's sake, that he may indeed have 
escaped I '* exclaimed Catharine, "and may he never, never re- 
turn^ horrid, wretched being 1 Do you really think he is gone, 
Mr.Walderford?" 

^ Certainly, madam, I believe, oh certainly, there can be no 
doubt of it," added he. 

Catharine, after spending a short time in conversation with 
Mrs. Oswald, returned to Danallan. He Appeared excessively 
grave. 

" I have been right, Catharine." 

" Yes, Dunallan, but nothing is in your power. You pro* 
iSaised that if this was the ^as^ you would llttempt to banish tlie 
sutj'fct from your thoughts" 
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^ I wQl Hiake the attempt, at feast, now " 

Clanmar left the room. Dunallan seemed greatly exbmsted, 
and Catharine sat silently and anxiously bj him for the next 
hour — and then, after many entreaties on his part, lefb him 
to the care of Walderford and his own attendants. '^ But this 
ii the last time you must ask me to leave you, my friend," said 
she, ^ for I cannot again consent." 

Catharine retired to her apartment, wishing, if possible, to 
strengthen herself by repose for every exertion ; and struggling- 
to banish every painful thought, she laid herself to sleep. For 
some time, however, the atteaipt was vain. At last tired nature 
overcame her harassed mind^ and she sunk gradually into 
profound repose* Towards morning she dreamed she was at 
Ammore. Dunallan was there also, and they together enjoyed 
the freshness of the opening spring. She saw its beautiful 
scenery, as she had seen it on her first arrival there, but she 
conversed with Dunallan as her friend and husband. She 
awoke, and could not, for a moment, recollect where she was, 
so deeply had she been absorbed in het delightful dream. The 
truth, so painfully different,, soon letumed to her recollection, 
and her heart sickened at the contrast. She started from her 
pillow, and withdrew the curtain which screened her apartment 
from the rays of a clouded sun. She looked from the 
window, but instead of the luxuriant scenery of her dream,, 
she saw only the miserable and stunted shrubs of a 
London garden. It was stiU early ; but after seeking 
strength and consolation from heaven, she determined to go 
to Dunallan. All was still in the house. She softly entered 
the room next Dunallan's* The door into his was half <^en. 
She approached cautiously. All was quiet* 'Mrs* Oswald and 
Walderford were in the room. Mrs. Oswald was seated with 
her back towards her. No light had yet been admitted into the 
apartment, but she read by the dim rays of a night lamp, and,, 
as she cautiously turned the leaf, looked earnestly at Dunallan ; 
then again began to read. Catharine saw that her patient 
slept, and earnestly prayed that his repose might continue, and 
be blessed. She softly retired from the door, and seated herself 
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near it, that she might watch his slumbers^ and pray for him 
and for herself. His sleep continued. It seemed as if her 
prayers were heard. She felt a holy calm of soul, and kneeled 
down to express her humble gratitude and trust She continued 
on her knees — light and peace following her fervent supplica- 
tions, and elevating her affections to the Source of all good, of 
all purity, of all happiness. At last Dunallan spoke, and Gath* 
arine was instantly near him. She inquired with earnest ten- 
derness how he had slept ? How he felt ? Dunallan's replies 
were even beyond her hopes, and she read in his countenance 
the ease and refreshment he said he had received from sleep. 
'His own looks expressed tlie calm and elevated state of bis 
ieelings. 

"My friend," said Dunallan to "Walderford, "yoU must not 
leave us, till you have expressed our gratitude to Heaven*" Wal- 
derford immediately kneeled down. Catharine and Mrs* Oswald 
ineeled Also, while Walderfbrd poured forth, in touching 
language, the very feelings and desires of their souls* When 
he rose from his knees, he took leave of Dunallan with almost 
a woman's softness. " You rniist allow me to be with you to-day, 
Dunallan." 

*' Well, my friend, you shall have your wish ; but I require 
no earthly support, believe me." 

' Catharine knew what Walderfbi'd alluded to, and when he 
was gone, expressed the satis&ction she felt in thinking he 
would be present. 

" It gives me only pain, my Catharine," said Dunallan | " yet 
1 know were I in his place I should feel as he does, therefore I 
do not object, though I believe he will suifer more in supposing 
I suffer, than I rea^y will. • But this, my love, is none of the 
attendants of warm afiections on this side the grave. A time 
is coming, my Catharine, when we may love and be loved, withr 
out fear of suffering, or excess, or change." 

" Yes, my dear Dunallan, and I feel how selfish it is to be sd 
unwilling to think that happy time may possibly be near for only 
one of us. Were it for both — Oh how I could welcome it 1 '* 
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•* Could yoti, my love— -■ hare you no fears — no doubts ner 
•tpecting the future ? ** 

** Ought I to have fears or doubts, Dunallan ? Tell me truly* 
Do you think I deeeire myself? Do you think I have not a 
right foundation of hope ? " 

•* I hope you have, my love — I trust you rest on the Hock of 
Ages — the only refuge for any soul — but I feel anxious, my 
Catharine^ Love for me — for any created good is not the 
motive which ought to excite your desires after another world. 
You would believe and feel this, my Catharine, were you, as I 
.am, more certsun of death than of life. Pi'eparation for deatli, 
my love, must consist in such devoted love to our Divine Master, 
as would also be the best preparation for life, were he to will 
that« I speak plainly, my Catharine. If you knew how I love 
you, you would foi^give me ; even your sweet expressions of 
affection pain me, when they seem confused with what ought to 
be superior to all earthly affections. My Catliarine, the human 
heart, even on this side the grave, is capable of feelings which 
no created being can inspire. Believe this ; I say it from my 
own experience. You know I would not deceive you at such a 
moment. Should we be separated, my cearest of earthly beings, 
remember this." 

Dunallan became exhausted, but after a few moments pause, 
'turned to Mrs. Oswald, " my dear aunt, did you tell Harcourt 
my wish ? " 

" I did, Dunallan, and he is impatient to agree to it.'* 

" And you think he is able ? " 

" Quite so ; but, dear Dunallan, there is no change in Har- 
court. He has, as yet, no power at times over the horror of his 
feelings, and is still nearer the gi«ve than when you saw him. 
Ought you, when perfect quiet has been prescribed, to expose 
.youi*self to the emotion he may excite ? " 

" Dunallan, what are you going to do ? " asked Catharine in 
alarm* 

" A plain duty, my love. I wish once more, while I have 
strength, to see Harcourt. After the examination of my wound 
I shall not be able, even if I should recover, till perhaps too late 
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'for him. It is possible he might listen to one, perhaps ias near 
death as himself." 

Catharine anxiously attempted to dissnade Dunallan from his 
purpose, but without success ; and Mi's. Oswald left the room to 
assist in fulfilling his wishes. 

" Must we leave you with Mr. Harcourt ? " asked Cathanne, 
anxiously. 

" Yes, my lore ! I could not speak as I wish to him before 
witnesses, — and my Catharine, when you return to me, if I can 
find heart to do it, I shall try to chide you for joining even 
with my aunt in attempting to make me more careful about my 
own ease, for an hour in this world, than about ths^t of anothei*'s 
Boul during eternity." 

Dunallan's servant and another attendant now entered, and 
-softly placed a sofa near Dunallan's bed, on which they arranged 
•pillows for Harcourt. Catharine felt half afraid to see him, 
and now listened anxiously for his approach, while Dun- 
allan seemed collecting his thoughts before meeting him. At 
last Mi's. Oswald entered, and Catharine's eyes were anxiously 
bent in the direction where Harcourt would appear. When he 
'did, one glance at his countenance confiimed the fearful im* 
pression she had received of the awful gloom of his mind. 
Harcourt walked into the room, supported by two attendants. 
-His tall figure was emaciated to the last degree — his face equal- 
ly so. His eyes were hollow, and his features shrunk in the 
thinness of appixKiching death, while the expression of his 
countenance was so awfully serious, and his bi'cathing, as the 
servant laid him on the sofa, so quick and loud find difficult, 
that Catharine watched in terror, expecting the last struggles of 
death. A pause of silence ensued, every eye fixed on the suf- 
ferer as he continued to struggle for breath, and to recover from 
the effects of exertion on exhausted nature. Dunallan's looks 
were bent on him with an expression of the most painful anxiety 
and sympathy. Harcourt at last in some degree recovered| 
and his attendant retired. 

- ..Another iilent pause ensued. It was broken by Dunallan. 
. .^ I wished to see you once xDore, Harcourt/* 
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" «I, too, wished to see you, Dunallan,'* replied Harcourt, al* 
most in a whisper. 

**I wished to know from yourself, Harcourt, whetlier you 
were moire willing to meet a change of existence than when I 
last saw you ? " 

^ Willing ! *' repeated Harcourt, in a voice that made Catha- 
rine start ; it was so hollow, and proceeding from his deathlike 
frame, seemed so unnaturally loud, — *^ willing^ to change hell 
in prospect for hell in reality.'* 

^ Harcourt ! why do you determine to indulge such horribte 
anticipations?" replied Dunallan with much emotion. ^You 
have the offer of heaven without one condition but that of hum* 
bling yourself to receive it We are perhaps both on the verge 
of an eternal state, Harcourt, and ^ " 

^ Eternal! " interrupted Harcourt, in a voice that made Cath« 
arine unconsciously shrink closer to Dunallan ; ^ eternal! ** re* 
peated he. The word seemed to have awakened ideas of ex- 
treme hoiTor. ^ I once believed in an eternal sleep,'' continued 
he, '^now I believe in an eternal, never to be satisfied searching 
for sleep. I am awake — vividly awake forever. I caqnot 
sleep now. I never more shall sleep I Oh for one single hour 
of dreamless sleep ! " 

Catharine was moved, for Harcourt's voice had changed in 
uttering the last words, fram a tone of horror, to one of de- 
spairing sadness. The state of his own foelings, too, seemed so 
overpowering, as to make him scarcely conscious of the pres- 
ence of others, and she ventured to say, " It is that want of 
necessary sleep, Mr. Harcourt, which makes the future appear 
so gloomy. One night of quiet repose would dispel all those 
horrors." 

^ And who denies me sleep ? " asked he in the same despair- 
ing tone of voice. ** They repeat words to me, and say they 
are the words of Grod ; they tell me that the hairs of my head 
cannot become white or black without his permission ; and then 
you speak of sleep — sleep, to one who would give a world 
for one night's sleep, as if it was a thing of chance. If I Can- 
lot sleep, it is because God l^ decreed that I nev^ move ^haU 

eep." 
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"You cannot know, Harcourt, of any such decree,** said 
Mrs. Oswald quickly, but gently. " You reject truth, and be- 
lieve dreams of your own imagination." 

" Is your story of the worm that never dies, the fire that is 
not quenched, a dream?" asked Harcourt, with an expression 
of countenance and a tone of voice that made Catharine shud* 
der. 

" Leave us, dear Catharine," whispered Dunallan. " There 
is no change here. You must not listen to him. I shall not 
attempt to say much, my love," added he, on seeing that Cath- 
arine was unwilling to leave him. Mrs. Oswald and Catharine 
then left the room, Harcourt scarcely seeming to observe their 
departure. 

It was more than an hour before Mrs. Oswald was informed 
that her patient had again been carried to his own apartment. 
Catharine immediately returned to Dunallan ; sKe found him 
quite worn out. He held out his hand for hers. 
^ "He has left me as dark and miserable as ever," said he. 
"He has only found additional grounds of despair in every 
thing I have attempted to say. Offers of mercy, the most 
touching, he listens to as a stone ; while his soul seems fearfully 
alive to eveiy word which can awaken ideas of rejection and 
condemnation." 

Dunallan seemed greatly overcome, and for the next hour 
yielded to Catharine's anxious entreaties to seek repose, while 
she in silence watched by him. He then seemed in some degree 
recovered, and again began to converse with Catharine, and as 
he ever did, succeeded in leading her to give expression to her 
inmost thoughts ; and thus, if painful, as they now were, alpaost 
stealing away their bitterness. 

Some one at last entered the room. It was the doctor. 
Catharine became pale and faint. 

" You are early, my dear sir," said Dunallan. 

" It is my usual hour," replied the doctor. 

"Is it?" said Dunallan, then turning to Catharine and smiling 
sadly ; " time has passed rapidly this morning." 

The doctor felt his pulse. 
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"TTell, sir," said Dtinallftn> "Are you sAtisfied?* 

^ TThen you please." 

•* Quite so^ my lord. It is even more . favorable than 1 
expected* Will you admit my brethren ? " 

"I shall return immediately then,** said the doctor, adding 
<:heerfttliy9 while he looked with much interest at Catharine » 
"^we shall soon again^ madam, require your cares. I hope 
every thing happy from them." 

lie then left the room. 

^I shall not suffer much, dear Catharine," said Dunallan, 
kissing her pale cheek as in agony she bent over him — *^ indeed 
tliey will probably do nothing till the evening." 

Catharine trembled violently. She could not speak. 

" My beloved Catharine, I must ask you to leave me.** 

** Oh Dunallan ! can I do nothing ? must I leave you ? " 

^ You can pray for me, dearest Catharine, and that will sup- 
port us both.*' 

Catharine heard steps approaching ; she, in anguish, pressed 
Dunallan's hand to her forehead, and hastened to another door 
as the doctors entered the room. She looked back for Walder- 
ford. He was there looking so calm, that she felt more 
assured. She entered the apartment next to Dunallan's; no 
one perceived her. 

** My dear Walderford,* said Dunallan, "must you be present 
to see my side probed ? You will suffer more than I shall — t 
wish you would consent *' 

" Say no more, Dunallan, you must allow me.** 

** Well, then, come and give me your kind breast for a pillow.* 

Walderibrd supported him on his breast, and the doctor 
prepared to uncover Dunallan's wound. Catharine became 
faint, and could scarcely reach the door of the room. She 
found Mrs. Clanmar and Mrs. Oswald were waiting without, 
and fell lifeless into their arms. They conveyed her id an 
apartment distant from Dunallan's, and Mrs. Oswald used no 
other means to restore her to recollection, than laying her on a 
sofa, and opening a window. She almost wished she might 
continue insensible until the painful operation was over, and 
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Btood watching her lifeless countenance, herself almost as pale 
and motionless. Mrs. Clanmar knelt by the sofa, her hands 
clasped together, and her eyes raised in supplication to heaven. 
Catharine remained for a considerable time insensible. At last 
she began to show symptoms of returning life. On opening 
her eyes, and seeing Mrs. Oswald bending over her, with looks 
of the deepest anxiety, she started up — " Where am I ? Wliat 
has happened ? " she looked dreadfully alarmed, but soon 
* recollecting what had passed, " Oh ! is it not over ? " 

" It soon will now, I trust," said Mrs. Oswsdd. " I shall re- 
turn and tell you the moment it is." She lefl the roonf. 

Mrs. Clanmar still knelt — " Oh ! that is indeed right, my dear 
Mrs. Clanmar 1 " Catharine knelt down beside her, " We shall 
remain here. She covered her face, and in broken ejaculations 
supplicated heaven in behalf of Dunallan. 

" Oh what a time they take I " exclaimed she at last. " I 
must go." She started up — Mrs, Clanmar gently detained her. 

At length Mrs. Oswald retuitied ; " It is over quite safely, 
thank God. Another ball has been extracted." 

" Thank heaven I Horrid St. Clair ! " exclaimed Catharine, 
raising her clasped hands to heaven, and shuddering at the same 
moment 

" May I now go to Dunallan ? " 

She had again become very pale. *^ Not quite yet, my dear 
Catharine," replied Mrs. Oswald, " you must be very calm. I 
saw him. He seems greatly exhausted, and you must, my love, 
have perfect command of yourself." 

Catharine was sensible of this^ and allowed Mrs. Oswald to 
detain her for a few minutes, and listened to all she said ; for 
Mrs. Oswald's self-denial and composure, but still more her deep 
piety, she always found greatly contributed to restore her self- 
command, and powers of thought. She then returned to T>un^ 
ullan's apartment. She softly entered through the ante-room. 
She found the doctor and Walderford still with him, but the 
curtains of his bed were all closely drawn, and the doctor made 
a sign to her on her entrance to be perfectly silent. She seated 
herself near Dunallan's bed. For some time the doctor and 
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Walderford remained quite stilL Catharine listened, but could 
not perceive that Duuallan even breathed. After some time the 
doctor approached and softly drew aside the curtain. Catharine 
started on seeuig Dunallan, he looked so excessively pale and 
languid. He saw her, however, and smiled faintly. The doctor 
held sometliing to his lips, which he with difficulty swallowed ; 
and then, after looking for a moment at Catharine, and moving 
his lips as if to speak, he closed his eyes, and looked so gone, 
that Cathai'ine's terror was expressed by a countenance almost 
as pale. The doctor whispered to her that there was no cause 
for nlarfh, and again resumed his seat. He looked constantly 
at hid watch, and after each shoit interval, again and again 
administered restoratives to his patient, whose looks filled Cath- 
arine with apprehension. 

The doctor remained during the rest of the day, and great 
part of the night : he then gave up his charge to Catharine, who 
had eagerly inquired into the minutest of his prescriptions, and 
anxiously watched his method of treating his patient. 

When she hei-self approached, and held a draught to his lips, 
Dunallan smiled, and an expression of pleasure, for a moment, 
brightened his eyes. " I do not sutfer," said he, in a low voice, 
" Thank God ! " was all that Catharine allowed herself to say, 
in a voice as low. The doctor had entreated her to avoid all 
conversation for some time. Dunallan, whenever she approached 
him, wished to speak, but she persevered in imposing silence on 
him, and also on herself. 

For several days Dunallan continued almost in the same state 
of weakness, and the doctor continued to evade all Catharine's 
importunate inquiries. She thought at last that both he and 
Mrs. Oswald looked disappointed and alaiTned, when the doctor 
found Dunallan did not recover, and her strength began to sink 
under fatigue and constant apprehension. 

One evening as she sat by him, Dunallan's sleep, which had 
been hitherto short and disturbed, became tranquil, and continued 
for several hours Catharine was frightened, because this was 
unusual. She stood leaning over him. His countenance was 
perfectly calm — there was almost a smile upon it, and he breathed 
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quite easily. Catliai^ine dared not disturb him by touching his 
arm to feel the pulse, in the strength or weakness of which she 
ha<J become very skilftil, but she could see, by the motions of the 
things around him, thxit it was stronger and more regular than 
usual. All she had heard of the short interval of strength, 
which is sometimes a prelude to death, returned at that moment 
to her recollection, and she bent over him, almost expecting to 
see him stop breathing, — and worn out in body and in mind, she 
scarcely felt any emotion. Duuallan's sleep, tranquil and 
profound, still continued for many hours. At last he awoke, just 
after the doctor had stolen softly into his apartment. Catharine 
watched the doctor's countenance as he felt Dunallan*s pulse ; it 
brightened. 

" Ah, here is a change indeed ! " exclaimed he. " I think, my 
lord, you will now be forced to remain with us. Your pulse is 
as good as my own, or any man's." 

Catharine nearly fainted* The doctor supported her to a 
Beat out of Dunallan's sight, and she was soon relieved by a 
burst of tears ; and after yielding to them for a few moments, 
retunied to Dunallan* He seemed absorbed in thought. His 
face was turaed away, and his eyes raised to heaven. 

The doctor approached, " My loi*d, you are surprisingly 
recovered." 

Dunallan now perceived Catharine, and held out his hand 
for hers. " My Catharine, what a nurse you have been ! Doc- 
tor, how could you suffer her thus to fatigue herself? " " She said 
it was by your directions, she would neither answer mo nor 
listen to me when I spoke." 

" Lady Dunallan will now convolve with you, my lord, and 
may also leave you to seek repose. There will no longer be 
any cause, I hope, for such close attendance.'' 

" My own Catharine ! " exclaimed Dunallan, when the doctor 
had left the room, '< you are pale and exhausted. How you have 
distressed me, my love I You must not stay another moment 
with me, but go to rest. When you return we may speak of 
the future." 

" But, Dunallan, I think you look sad ; you are ginevcd to 
U 
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remain in this world. It is for my sake, my friend. I need a 
guide, a counsellor, and God has listened to my prayers." 

"Ah no, Catharine. The doctor's ftivorable opinion has, 
on the contrary, made me too happy. I am most ungrateful — 

earthly 1 " He burst into tears, and, covering his face, was 

for a moment, deeply agitated. 

Catharine pressed his hand to her lips, ^ Are you thus grieved 
at my happiness, Dunallan ? ** 

" I am grieved at not being more anxious to leave this world 
and all it has to offer for another, which, in my soul, I believe 
to be far preferable. I do not understand my own feelings, 
Catharine — leave me, my love — while I see that pale counte- 
nance I can think of nothing else — that too dear — idolized 
countenance," added Jic. "T^Tien you return I shall perhaps 
comprehend myself." 

Catharine consented to leave him, and retired to a repose 
which was soon profound. She had been too much worn out to 
feel the full extent of her happiness, but her mind was now 
relieved from anxiety, and she was almost asleep before Martin 
had finished undressing her, and remained profoundly so foi* 
many hours. When at length she awoke, Martin Was by her, 
and gave her the delightful intelligence that Dunallan was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 

Catharine felt the most subduing sense of gratitude to heaven, 
and once, and again, before she left her room, returned to her 
knees, to express it 

" Do you yet comprehend yourself, ftiy friend ? " said she 
when again alone with Dunallan. 

" Too well, my dear Catharine. I now know something of 
the deceitfuiness of the human heart, but it is better I should 
know it than remain deceived." 

" May I ask how your heart has deceived you, Dunallan ? " 

" Why, my dear Catharine, I had persuaded myself tliat I 
was really willing to die — that I did not wish to recover — Ihafc 
my will was not only resigned, but that I preferred the Will of 
God and the glorious prospects which open to a Christian in 
another state, to all that this world could offer me — even to y6u. 
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my CaiharhiC. Tet I was not disappointed — at least only for 
a moment, when I felt returning strength. Tlie pleasures of 
this world, so much better known, resumed their power to cap- 
tivate. You, my Catharine, my wife so long only in name — 
now.so sweetly returning my affection — ah, my love ! I should be 
tempted to doubt the reality of my religion altogether, did I not 
feel that this world would be nothing to me without its hopes ; 
and that, in my soul, I believe 1 should have been far happier 
had I died." 

" My dear Dunallan," said Catharine, " it is not wrong to 
value the blessings of life* when God bestows them on you. 
You once asked me to reprove you when I saw you valued them 
too highly. I shall try to remember this ; but I think, had you 
turned from them with disgust and disappointment, you would 
also have been wrong. You were prepared to die, Dunallan. 
You will also be enabled so to live as to honor God in this 
world. You will find happiness in attempting this ; and oh ! 
how happy shall I be in seconding your every wish to promote 
his glory as far as shall be in our power." 

" Sweet preacher ! " said Dunallan, " you wish to reconcile 
me to myself. You will find it too easy. But now, my love, 
read to me. I cannot yet do so myself. You must assist me 
to direct my thoughts aright.'* 

Catharine read, while Dunallan continued still to listen. Her 
own heart was light and thankful. " Shall I find any directions 
for the happy here ? " said she, again opening the sacred volume. 

" David's harp is often turned to joy and praise." She sung a 
few words in the joyfulness of her heart, then blushing, stopped. 

" Do not stop, sweet nurse," said Dunallan. " Those words 
express the very feelings of my soul, and your voice is music to 
every feeling." 

.Catharine again sung, but was soon interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Oswald ; she hastened to meet and embrace 
her ; " Dearest Mrs. Oswald, how kind, how self-denying you 
have been ! Now you are rewarded ! Dunallan is spared to 
us!" 

Mrs, Oswald warmly, but silently, returned Catharine'g 
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embrace. She then tenderly embraced Donallan, in Tain 
attempting to suppress tears of Joy and thankfulness. 

"My dearest, kindest aunt I" exclaimed he, returning her 
embrace. He then inquired for her patient 

" He at last sleeps," replied Mrs. Oswald. 

"WhatI Is he gone?" 

" Yes, about one hour ago." 

" And was there any change ? " 

" I trust there was.** 

Dunallan was mored, ** Then, my dearest aunt, you are amply 
rewarded. Your efforts have been blest when all others 
failed. TTalderford's unansw^erable reasonings — Salwyn'« in- 
structions and prayers — my own attempts - — how I rejoice that 
it has been so ordered." 

"You are 'mistaken, dear Dunallan; all my efforts proved 
utterly ineffectuaL Mr. Walderford ceased not also to reason 
with poor Harcourt, but he had some answer against his own 
Boul always ready. Your amiable and most Christian friend, 
Mr. Selwyn, continued too, with the most anxious solicitude to 
place before him every offer of mercy and pardon ; but though 
he eagerly sought to converse with us, he listened to all we said 
a3 if the power of admitting the ideas w^e presented to him was 
utterly gone ; and we continued to use means, to join in praying 
for him with scarcely a ray of hope remaining, when we were 
joined by two young preachers, from whom we certainly did 
not look for the effects which followed — our two little girls." 

" The children I " exclaimed Catharine. 

" Yes, my dear. I believe you scarcely heard me a few days 
ago, when I told you, as you anxiously watched your patient 
here, that Miss Morven and the children were arrived. Miss 
Morven had prepared them in the most judicious manner for 
their meeting with their father, and when I took them to him, 
the little creatures seemed so full of concern, and approached 
with such a mixture of reverence and anxiety to please in their 
artless manner, that Harcourt at once saw that they had been 
taught to feel for him as a father, and received them with much 
kindness and emotion. Their presence at lirst seemed to recall 
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most painfiil recollections, but after a time he appeared less 
gloomy wlien they were with him, and seemed even to forget the 
future while listening to their prattle, or following them with his 
eyes as they softly moved about in his room. ^ Can these 
happy, lovely, innocent creatures be mine 1 " said he, with some 
returning softness of feeling. The children showed so much 
concern too, when he was attacked by fits of coughing and 
breathlessness, that Haroourt was quite moved. After one of 
these attacks, little Mary had placed herself close by his sofa* 
and putting her face coaxingly to his, she said, ^ Papa, you will 
soon be very, very good." 

** I, Mary ! How shall I be very good ? " 

*^ Because, papa, God afflicts us to make us good." 

^ Does he not afflict us, Mary, as a punishment for having 
bSen wicked ? " 

Harcourt looked for the child's reply, as if it could have 
sealed his doom. 

''But it is to make us give up being wicked, papa," said 
Maiy, '^ and if we confess that we have been wicked, and come 
back to God, he will not punish us any more, but will love us 
when he sees us coming, and will come to meet us." 

^ Come to meet us ! " repeated Harcourt. 

*^ Yes, papa," said Mary, ^ shall I read you about that in the 
Bible?" 

Harcourt allowed the child to do as she wished, and she 
brought her Bible, and seating herself close to him, she read the 
parable to which she had alluded. Harcourt listened earnestly 
and the hardness and darkness which had withstood all our at- 
tempts, seemed to yield before this lowly means. When Mary 
came to that passage, '' But when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him," she looked up, and said, ^'Now, 
papa, did I not tell you ? " 

Harcourt, I saw was much overcome, but his glance towards 
me showed that he disliked being observed, and I immediately 
left the room. I did not return for a considerable time. When 
J did, the children were both close by him, and I saw that he 

84* 
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liad been shedding tears; and iii'ltcn the children afterwards 
left him, I observed that he hacT kept their Bible. During that 
and the daj following he often read it at times while he was 
able, and the two following nights he enjoyed some hours of 
tranquil sleep. He spoke little to any one for the last few days^ 
but his looks and manner were entirely changed* He was, 
however, most anxious to secure the certainty of his children 
feeing lefl entirely under your guardianship, Dunall^, and was 
assisted by Mr. Walderford to do all that was in his power to 
secure this, lest his own relations should ever attempt to interfere. 

He warmly thanked us for all our cares and patience with him; 
and his last words to me were, '' Tell Dunallan that I die in the 
hope of the thief on the cross." 

For several succeeding days, Catharine continued to devote 
her every moment to Dunallan. She read to him, or conversed 
with him, or sung, or sought by her gentle and playful gaiety 
to amuse him, and every day seemed to discover some new way 
of charming or interesting. During these days, Walderford 
had performed the last duties to poor Harcourt, and Mrs. Os* 
wald had set out with the children on their return to Scotland. 

Dunallan continued to recover rapidly, though still too weak 
to leave his room. Catharine's joy was expressed in her ani- 
mated looks, her light step, and sweetly playful manners. 

" The doctor says you may now admit one or two friends, 
Dunallan," said she one day, *^ and such crowds are desirous of 
seeing "you, that I appose if they are admitted, two at a time 
they will last at least for a month.'' 

Dunallan smiled, but did not seem greatly to enjoy this pei^ 
mission. '^ I shall, I fear, have reason to regret my being so 
far recovered, my Catharine. Those friends, kind as they are, 
will not supply the place of my nurse to me." 

^ And is she to be banished when they come?" 

« Will she not wish to banish herself? Will not Miss Mor.- 
Ten den^nd her attention, and Mrs. Clannuir ? But I am very 
selfish, or I would wish you to escape frcxn a sick room, which 
you have made to me the sweetest place I ever inhabited" 

" Perhaps, since you say so," replied Catharine, playfully, 
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though blushing deeply, " this will be the proper time to mak« 
you confess that you believe I always felt as I ought for you — 
always wrote as I ought" 

^ No^ no, Catharine, your own test was the affection of a 
wife, not the compassionate kindness of a nurse. In that you 
are perfect. I shall not easily think you so in the other." 

<< Unreasonable distinctions," exclaimed Catharine, blushing 
again. ^' I think I must show you how a nurse, who is not a 
wife, would treat you — so now which of your friends will you 
admit this evening to relieve me from my cares ? " 

"I cannot tell — but, Catharine, do you conceal it from me, 
or do you really hear nothing of St. Clair ? " 

<* Nothing, Dunallan. I hope I never shajl.** 

•*My Catharine, you are wrong in this, you must forgive 
him." 

" I do forgive him, I hope ; but must I wish to hear of, or 
take any interest in the horrid being, who, in intention, Avas 
your murderer, Dunallan?" A message from Walderford at 
this moment, requested admission. 

Walderford had spent many anxious hours by Dunallan 
during his illness, and his natural reserve had with Catharine 
entirely worn off. She felt for him as for a brother, and now 
cordially welcomed him. 

" Mr. Walderford will be able to answer all your inquiries, 
T)unallan," said she, on his entrance. ^ 

"Can you, Walderford, tell me any thing ei St. Clair?" 
aftked Dunallan. 

Walderford hesitated. 

" I see you can," resumed Dunallan ; " I entreat you to tell 
me without reserve all you know. Has he left the country ? " 

"No. He was arrested at , and is now in confine- 
ment. He must be tried." 

" But on what grounds ? " 

" There are several charges against him. After the morning 
on which you met, be ctxitinued for some time in concealment, 
1 know not where, and was at last discovered by a Servant who 
had been bribed by him, it appears, to stop letters at some post- 
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to leave St. Clair's service before that morning. St. Clair, how- 
ever, had believed him faithful, and when the servant went to 
him one day lately, and boldly declared his determinatipn to 
appear against him should he remain in this country, and confess 
the whole business respecting the letters, and also the means 

which had been taken to bring about the meeting at Farm, 

St. Clair, already fi*etted almost to ma4ness (by the necessity of 
his skulking about in concealment — a necessity so galling to his 
anx>gant spirit — and also by the reports in circulation respecting 
the duel), became so exasperated, as to repeatedly and violently 
strike the man, and then push him out of th,e roonji with sucj^ 
force as to throw him down the stairs, by which he was seriously 
hurt, St. Clair made no attempt to escape, but when the people 
crowded in to secure him, he defended himself with the desperate 
bravery, or rather fury of a madman. This assault is one char«re 
-— stopping the letters another — the duel a third — but I think it 
likely nothing serious will be proved against him. The note 

which brought you to Farm was so artfully written, tha|L 

it can do him no harm.*' 

** I sincerely hope not," said Dunallan, with much concenu 
" When does his trial come on ? " 

" I do not know. His friends, I fear, will injure him by their 
many attempts to interest men in power in his behalf. They only 
call the attention of the public to the business, which is a very 
dishonorable one for him." 

"Is it said whose those letters were, which he stopped?' 
asked Dunallan. 

" No, but that will probably appear on tlie trial." 

Catharine became very pale; '*Will the leUers appear?** 
asked she, trembling. 

"I think he has probably destroyed them," replied Walderr 
ford. " Are you. Madam, at all interested in their appearing? " 
asked he, anxiously. 

" I will surprise you, my fnend, when I tell you," said Dun- 
allan, ^ that tliose letters were Catliarine's and my own ; and 
that St. Clair at that time had almost^ indeed did succ^ded, i^ 
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making me believe that Catharine detested me. You never before 
kneW) Walderford, what it wad that hastened my return home. 
It was the contents of the letters forwarded to me, I believe by 
St. Clair, instead of those really written by Catharine.'* 

"Theft,** exclaimed Walderford, " I from my soul wish this 
villany may be proved against him — he is unfit to die — therefore, 
1 hope nothing moi'e serious than this may be proved — but may 
he spend the next ten years in banishment I ** 

" Oh no," said Dunallan, " I cannot wish that.** 

** His character will be gone forever," said TValderford ; " his 
country can have no charms for him.** 

"Unhappy St. Clair!" exclaimed Dunallan, with much 
feeling. 

" You surprise me by the interest you take in that vile St. 
Clair, my dear Dunallan,'* said Catharine ; " surely disgrace is 
a very just punishment for a man who has stooped to such 
meanness ; and too slight for one who, iu the sight of heaven, is 
a murderer." 

" I do feel deeply for him, my dear Catharine, because I can 
judge from experience, to what dreadful forgetfulness of all that 
is most honorable or sacred, we may be led by the indulgence 
of strong passions. From my soul I lament the fate of St. 
Clair." 

"But dishonorable, mean actions, Dunallan ! — passion never 
could have bent your soul to them." 

" Do you think violating my promise to a dying friend less 
base, Catharine?" 

" But you did not violate that promise, Dunallan." 

" In intention I did : circumstances interposed and saved me ; 
for these I humbly thank God. In myself I was completely 
lost — subdued by passions, which I now recollect with too keen 
remorse to suffer me to feel any thing but pity for a wretched 
being under their influence. Have you seen St. Clair, my dear 
Waldei-ford?" 

" I have. lie sent for me to ask some questions respecting 
you. He wished, he said, to know the truth. I told him you 
were recovering. He asked how many balls had been extracted 
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from your side. I said^ two, without making any remark. He 
smiled bitterly, * I did not wish either of us to survive/ said he, 
' at least not him.' I attempted to reason witli him on his injustice, 
but he said our ideas of justice did not, nor ever would agree. 
He thought the principles I professed, as well as you, the meanest 
on the face of the earth. They condemned, he said, every virtue 
that in his opinion constitutes the character of a man, and exalted 
into virtues, whatever was abject and mean; ^and the unac- 
countable, diabolical thing is,' added, he, almost with fury, ' that 
those who profess them, after using the most heartless, persevering 
meanness to attain their ends, succeed in convincing their 
unhappy dupes, tliat they are saints and angels, and with their 
hypocritical jargon confuse and subdue those minds, which are 
too modest — too amiable — too gentle — too enthusiastically 
good, to condemn what they imagine must be right, since prac- 
tised by such religious people. * " 

" I know to what he alludes," said Dunallan, ^ and unhap- 
pily I hate given him cause for part of what he says." 

^ You ! Dunallan," said Catharine, tenderly, " how you con- 
demn yourself!" 

" Perhaps, my love," replied he, " you would have been of 
St. Clair's opinion, liad he expressed it during the first montJi 
of our acquaintance. You see, my Catharine, how spotless 
the life of a Christian must be. I was criminal in makmg the 
promise I did to my dying father." 

" I attempted," continued Walderford, " to separate what you 
yourself allowed to be wrong in your conduct, my friend (for 
he soon began to talk on that subject), and the perfect blame- 
lessness of your general character, and wished to convince 
him that affection at least, could never be won by an afiectation 
of religion, but he woulthnot listen to me. On one subject he 
appears to me nearly deranged." 

** On what subject ? my friend." 

Walderford looked at Catharine. 

**I understand you, Walderford; you mean the possibility 
of my having inspired affection here," looking also at Catha- 
rine, who sat by the sofa on which he reclined. 
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" And that is his affection for me ! " exclaimed Catharine, 
** about which he has said so much, and which he thinks an ex- 
cuse for so many crimes. He wishes me to hate the man to 
whom I am indissolublj united. Oh what perversion of lan- 
guage and of tinith ! It is self, self alone he loves ; and disap- 
pointed pride, and jealous hatred, have instigated him to all he 
has done." 

** Certainly, madam,*' said Walderford, " his present feelings 
deserve no better name than selfishness." 



CHAPTER XXni 

For several days nothing more was heard of St Clair. Dun- 
allan, since he had been permitted by his physician, had seen 
many of his friends, and Catharine, to whom most of them 
were strangers, often left him, to spend an hour or two with 
Mrs. Clanmar Or Miss Morveri. Every hour, however, in which 
she was absent from Dunallan, seemed immeasurably tedious, 
even when spent with Miss Morven ; and greatly more so when 
spent with Mrs. Clanmar. In this, however, Catharine felt 
herself ungrateful and selfish ; for Mrs. Clanmar, during Dun- 
allan's illness, had been unweariedly kind and attentive, while 
i3he seemed herself to expect no attention, and to be unboundedly 
grateful for the least proof of kindness. 

She had scarcely an acquaintance in London. Clanmar 
sought his society and pleasures away from home, while shG 
devoted hei^elf to her little boy, and thought it kind if Clan- 
mar spent a day with her. Miss Morven's arrival in London 
had been almost a new era in Mrs. Clanmar's life. She spent 
part of every day with her. At first she had done so that she 
might hear of Catharine, but she afterwards became every day 
more deeply interested in this amiable and almost deserted young 
foreigner. Mrs. Clanmar loved Miss Morven with enthusiasm, 
and Catharine no less. Their kindness drew forlh those pow- 
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en a stranger would not have believed she possessed, obscured 
as they weie by her broken language, and humble deference to 
every one's opinion in preference to her own. Miss 
Morven and Catharine were surprised to fii^ that this 
gentle and lowly young creature had found, or rather 
had been taught by Heaven, and by her misfortunes, to seek her 
happiness from that pure and exalted source which can never 
fiul or disappoint Without instruction, except from her Bible, 
and without knowing what meaning others gave to the sacred 
volume, she had understood it for herself in the very same 
way in which they did ; but she knew it better, for she valued it 
more. She wept with joy and gratitude to Heaven, when she 
found they understood her, and felt as she did. This was a 
new bond which led t6 feelings more dear and intimate than those 
of sisters, and Catharine reproached her heart for its selfish- 
ness, when she found that while Mrs. Clanmar was enjoying a 
pleasure in her society, which seemed to restore her to new life 
fuid animation, her own thoughts continually returned to Dun* 
allan, and the time seemed long to her, which to her solitary 
young friend seemed so short ; and that, though she joined in 
tlie interest Miss Morven felt in this gentle creature, yet, when 
with her, her thoughts were only occasionally i>resent. 

One evening ou which Clanmar had promised to see Dun- 
allan, Catliarine determined to devote entirely to Mrs. Clanmar. 
Miss Morven she knew was engaged, and she felt pleased at 
having an opportunity of conversing quite freely. Mrs. Clan- 
mar had often appeai*e<l anxious j^r such conversation with her, 
but had been always prevented ; yet not before she had said 
enough to convince Catharine there was some secret cause of 
unensiness she wished to reveal to her. 

On this evening Clanmar {q>pcared, as he had promised* 
Catliarine was with Ehmallan when he sent to ask admittance. 

*^ I must talk a long time with him, dearest Catharine,'' said 
Dunallan, " how will you spend your evening ? You see how 
vain you make me by your constant goodness to me. I think 
you will feel the time long without having your poor patient 
every moment to soothe and instruct and chann." 
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** Instruct! Dunallan,** replied Catharine, "you are greatly 
indebted to me for that part of my care." 

" Yes, my dear nurse, you have guessed the state of my mind 
and feelings- with wonderful exactness. You know you have 
youi'self generally chosen whatever you have read to me. 
You, and this wound, my sweet friend, have taught me much I 
shall never forget, both of myself and of my dearer self.** 

Clanmar entei'ed. He blushed on seeing Dunallau. 

" You have thought me negligent, my friend. Lady Dun- 
allan, I fear you blame me, but I have been so harassed with 
business, I ** 

"No more excuses, dear Clanmar," inteiTupted Dunallan, 
gaily, " I have been too happy in a nurse, ever to feel neglected ; 
and I know too well your attentive kindness, while I was in any 
danger, to doubt of your feelings ; but, my friend, I long to 
know what has engaged you so deeply of late ? " 

** Dunallan, I am not surprised " 

Catharine left the room before he pixKieeded farther, and 
joined Mrs. Clanmar, whose countenance still glowed with the 
happiness she had felt on again seeing her amiable, though 
careless husband. 

" He is so kind to me when he does come," said she, " and 
60 delighted to have his little William again in his arms, that I 
am sure he would be happier at home than anywhere, if he had 
a wife worthy of him." 

" I think the wife has not a husband worthy of her," said 
Catharine, affectionately kissing her cheek, ^ at least he does 
not take time to study the truly amiable and sensible, and, 
indeed, as far as I see, perfect character of that wife." 

" Ah, Lady Dunallan, your pity for me leads you to say all 
this — but no more on such a poor subject Clanmar says he 
has much to talk about with Lord Dunallan on business which 
could have no interest for you, and has desired me to attempt 
to make your time pass agreeably, by undeceiving you respect- 
ing reports which he knows you must have heard regarding the 
canse of his marrying me — reports which are injurious to 
Lord Dunallau, but which he know^s Lord Dunallan himself 

35 
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would never aHude to or contradict. He is determuied yoiM 
shall know all, that his own mind may, in some degree, be at 
rest, after, as he says, Ixaving been the most ungrateful of 
human beings.'* 

« Oh,*' replied Catharine, ** I do not now believe that Dunallan 
could ever have been any thing but the best of friends. I do 
not believe Mr. Clanmar can be ungrateful- I will not heai* 
this stwy, Mrs. Clanmar; we shall talk of somctliing else, my 
dear friend.'* 

" You may'trust me. Lady Dunallan," replied Mrs. Clanmar. 
"I shall not make you think very harshly. of Clanmar. I wish 
you to listen to me, because you wiH then know better about 
myself. I have not been very justly treated by report ; and I 
wish you to know also that you may tell Lord Dunallan how 
very miserable Clanmar was without his friendship." 

Catharine saw that Mrs. Clanmar wished to proceed and 
consented, though rather unwillingly; yet she felt sweetly 
gratified in having this last stain cleared away from the charac« 
ter of Dunallan. 

" You must hear something about my early youth, my dear 
Lady Dunallan," began Mrs. Clanmar, " to lead you to excuse, 
in some degree, tlie rashness and guilt into which my ignorance 
and selfishness led me. I shall not tire you with myselil^ 

^It is because I wish to know more about you, my dear 
friend, my soul's sister, that I listen to this story," replied Cath- 
arine. ^ Tell me all about jtxirself, and be short on every other 
subject" 

^ Since you desire it, and call me so sweet a name, I shall 
just speak what I feel," replied Mrs. Clanmar, ^ and take you 
back with me to that happy time, when I lived with my good 
and kind grandfather, in his romantic and beautiful retreat in 
Switzerland. You know that I by birth am a German. My 
mother was an only child. She made an unhappy marriage, 
and died soon after my birth. Her death almost broke my 
grandfather's heart, and he retired with me into Switaserlandy 
where he lived in the greatest seclusion — and gave himself up 
to the study of philosophy, and to his fondness for me. J, op 
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wy part, tared for no on« but hink As I advanced in age, he 
taught me whatever I learned without trouble, but he never, for 
a moment, contradicted or restrained me. He saw that I was 
natui*all7 of a tender and romantic disposition. Ah ! if he hiid 
taught me how unfit such a disposition is to struggle with temp- 
tation— « if he had taught me how to reglate my feelings — but 
he loved me for them, and cultivated my romantic softness as 
the most amiable perfection of a woman. When I grew up, 
I read or thought of nothing but what increased the exalted 
state of my imagination. I spent my days in dreams of the 
future, or in reading such works as could interest me by being 
still more romantic than my own mind. I knew a few of the 
neighbors around us, but they inspired no regard. They 
seemed common beings, satisfied with the dull life they led, and 
destitute of tbose feelings in which I placed all my ideas of 
happiness. I was in this state of mind when the report that 
two young English travellers had come to reside in our neigh- 
borhood reached my ears, with many interesting particulars 
respecting them. That they were extremely handsome — noble 
in their appearance and manners, to a degree seldom seen in 
that sequestered spot — and many other circumstances respecting 
their affluence and generosity, to Which I did not attend ; but 
what interested me most, was the description of one of tho 
travellers, who always wore the deepest mourning — spent whole 
days in wandering about alone, or in viewing, with apparent 
enthusiasm, the glories of nature. They said he was very 
handsome, but looked pale, and extremely melancholy — that it 
w^as the loss of a beloved friend which thus deeply affected his 
health and spirits — and that the otlier gentleman was so devo- 
tedly attached to him, that he had left his friends and country 
to follow him. I felt, before I saw them, the deepest interest 
in these strangers ; and had formed a thousand visions respect- 
ing them. A week passed, and though I had not yet seen 
either, I had figured, in my ima^nation, the personal ap- 
pearance, and many other particulars respecting both. I hoped 
I should see them on Sunday at our little village chureh, and 
dared scarcely raise my eyes to the place where strangers 
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usually sat— at last I ventured, but they were not there * Ah V 
thought I, * they will not offer their devotions to the great Authot 
of nature in this contemptible little resort for the low and narrow 
minded. They will worship him under the glorioos canopy of 
heaven, while nature, in all its magnificence around them, will 
fill their exalted minds with suitable ideas of that Being, whose 
noble creatures they are ; * and then I despised the church and 
all the lowly beings it containf»d, and wearied of the service. 
Ah! I have learned since, that though 'the heavens is his 
throne, and the earth his footstool,' * Gcod dwells only with the 
lowly and contrite soul.' When church was over I asked my 
grandfather to walk with me on the banks of the lake, that there 
we might raise our thoughts to subjects woj'thy of the day. 
Many of the peasaiits, surrounded by their children, were en*- 
joying the coolness of the breeze from the water. On one piece 
of land which jutted into the lake, many of the children were 
at play, while their mothers^ engaged in chatting with each 
other, seemed to forget a danger to which they were constantly 
exposed ; for it was well known, that at the point of tliis neck 
of land, which was rocky and precipitous, the water was sa 
deep, and the current so strong, that it was next to impossible to 
save any one who fell into it. When we had passed tl\is point, 
and had entered the wood close by it, we were met by two gentle- 
Wien, whose appearance immediately convinced me they must 
be the two strangers, whose idea had indeed never been absent 
from my thoughts. My heart beat quick, and I scarcely dared 
to raise my eyes. One, I saw was in deep mourning. I looked 
at him for a moment^ his eyes were fixed on me, but he turned 
them with indifference away. His countenance I thought the 
finest I had ever seen»- My grandfather turned round to look 
at the strangers. I did the same. The one in mourning 
walked slowly on — the other turned to look back, and I met his 
eyes, and turned away; but scarcely had I done so, when, 
screams from the women we had ^ust passed startled us. On 
looking round, we saw one of them running with an appedrance 
of frenzy to the neck of land, — we hurried to the spot The 
stranger in mourning inquired into the cause, for we saw nothing. 
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<My child i my child!* exclaimed the woman, almost frantic 
with despair, and held back by the others, while they, at thd 
same time, grasped their own cliildren. The stranger in mourn- 
ing rushed forward, asking at what part the child had fallen 
hi. My grandfather seized his aim to detain him. He shook 
him off, and turned with a look of anger and contempt to see 
\vho stopped him ; but when he saw my poor old grandfather, 
who gently said to him, *it is impossible — you will only lose 
your own life,' he smiled with the most melancholy expressioiH 
saying, *I care not;* and then pushing away some other men 
who had now come forward, and wished to stop him, he plunged 
into the lake. For an instant he did not appear, and all waited 
in silent terror, dreading that he might have got under the rock 
Which projected close over the water. His friend was, with 
difficulty, held back by the men, who increased in numbers* 
At last the stranger appeared, holding the child in one arm, 
while, with the other he stemmed the current with astonishing 
ease ; and, after some prodigious efforts of strength, reached the 
shore. A genei^ shout of admiration welcomed him. The 
poor mother received her child on her knees — the other womeA 
clung around hinu His friend seemed unable to express his joy — 
while the stranger alone appeared little moved, but by the grati- 
tude of the mother, who would not let him go, but kissed his 
hands, and clung about his knees. He at last gently disengaged 
himself from them, saying, with an expression of such sad- 
ness, I shall never forget it, ^Oh J if you knew how little I havd 
risked!' 

** You will have guessed, my dear Lady Dunallan," said Mrs; 
Clanmar, seeing Catharine's eyes fill with tears, ^*that this 
humane stranger was Lord Dunallan ; his friend, my Clanman 
My grandfather was so delighted by the humanity, and so inters 
ested by the melanclH)ly, and indifference about fife, in the 
stranger, that though he in general avoided forming new 
kcqn^ntances, he went the day after the event I have just 
related to inquire for him, and to offer him all the hospitality in 
his power. He came back to me delighted with both him and 
fais friend ; and his a<icount of their ^conversation add^ to the 
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etitbusiasin with which I already admired the humanity, cour£Cg6y 
and deeply interesting appearance of the one^ and the devoted 
attachment of the other. They soon returned my grandfather's 
visit, and I was at last introduced to their acquaintance. I dared 
scarcely venture to speaks I listened to Lord Dunallian as to a 
being of a superior order. lie seemed to feel pity for my 
► ' timidity, and with that gentleness which you know^ Lady Dun« 
allan, he possesses so much more than other men, encouraged me 
to enter into conversation. I did not, during their first visit, almost 
see Clanmar ; but afterwards when I had gained courage, and 
.could at my ease fulfil my part in attempting to entertain our 
new guests. Lord Dunallan began to take less notice of me. I 
thought I had in some way o0*endcd him, and tried all the means 
I could to induce him again to converse in his gentle and winning 
way with me i but he only became more cold, and addressed all 
his conversation to my grandfather. "Mr, Clanmar, on the 
contrary, seemed only to study my wkshes. He was so kind to 
me I could not long forget his presence, as I had done at first. 
He had read just such books as I had read ; and understood all 
my feelings. I had never before met with any one who did, 
and his conversation became every day more delightful to 
me. He came far oftener to visit us than Lord Dunallan did. 
He discovered my hours of walking, and always accompanied 
me ; and when Lord Dunallan did come to us, and talked with 
my grandfather, Clanmar and I conversed aside, or I sung or 
played to him. Sometimes when so engaged, I observed Lord 
Dunallan regard us with an expression of inquietude which I 
could not understand. I asked Clanmar why his friend seemed 
disturbed at seeing us so happy in each other's society. At first 
he evaded my question, then told me that Dunallan was sorry to 
see him love me, because his father wished him to love a rich 
countrywoman of his own. * But,' said Clanmar to me, * could 
you, Annette, love whoever your grandfather commanded you ? ' 
I felt that I could not, but asked if Dunallan himself could obey 
such an order. Clanmar told me that Lord Dunallan had been 
engaged, since a boy, to marry a young heiress, to whom he 
was to be united on his return home. From tliat day I viewed 
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Lord Dunallan differentlj. I became afraid of him, and Claiv. 
mar and I were happier when we met without his being present. 
Ah ! Lady Dunallan, had I known this young heiress then ! I 
should only have thought the more highly of him for his choice, 
but I thought " 

**Iiad you known, my dear Mrs. Clanmar," interrupted 
Catharine, " that this promise had been extorted from him when 
a thoughtless boy, and that part of his inducement for travelling 
was to avoid fulfilling it, you would have pitied him still more 
than you did." 

•* And was that really the case ? " 

" Yes, my dear friend ; and the same promise had also been 
won from me. When we met to fulfil it, we both regarded 
each other with prejudice and dislike." 

" Ah ! I thought you did not feel for Mr. Dunallan as he de- 
served, when I saw you then," replied Mrs. Clanmar, " I thought 
it might be the way of your country, to assume cold, reserved 
manners before marriage, but now you feel " 

" Now," interrupted Catharine, " I feel how unjust I was ^ 
how perfectly amiable he is — but go on, my dear friend." 

"Well, Clanmar and I, without avowing it to each other, 
avoided Lord Dunallan. Clanmar devoted himself to me, and 
1 soon thought of no one but him. I need not tell you. Lady 
Dunallan, how captivating Clanmar's affection was to me. I 
then thought love was the business of life. Ah ! how soon the 
dream was over ; and while it lasted, it M^as mixed with a thou- 
■sand pains. My grandfather loved Clanmar, and was pleased 
to see his affection for me. He said he would die in peace, if 
he saw his child the wife of so excellent and amiable a young 
man. He loved him the better for being English. He loved 
his country, and was sure his romantic and feeling child would 
be happy among that refined and generous people. This he 
often declared to Clanmar, who made no secret of his love for 
jne. At last my grandfather spoke on the same subject to 
Lord Dunallan. He made no reply, but on the same day Clan- 
mar came to accompany me in my walk, looking so very wretch- 
ed, that I feared some misfortune had happened to him. I im^ 
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})ortuned him to tcH mc the cause of his mclanclioly, and at last 
he told me what had just passed between him and his friend* 
Lord Dunallan had declared, that unless he instantly either 
quitted me, oi: openly asked me in marriage, he would inform 
my grandfather that Clanmar*s father never would consent to 
our union, and guard him against suffering me to indulge affec- 
tions which could only lead to misery. Clanmar did not then 
tell me all the conversation which had passed between his friend 
and him. If he had, I never again would have listened to him. 
He has since' told me that Lord Dunallan tried first to convince 
' him of his ingratitude and cruelty in attempting the ruin, and 
misery of an innocent girl, whose ignorance and childishness 
made her an easy prey ; and who had so anxiously seconded 
her aged parent in his kindness and hospitality; and many 
other things he said which my Clanmar ought not to have dis- 
regarded. He promised to intercede with Clanmar's father for 
his forgiveness if he married me — but Clanmar told me none 
of this. I shall pass over what followed. Nothing can excuse 
iny consenting to leave my kind and gentle parent when so old 
and dependent on me. I deserved all 1 have since suffered for 
€hat cruel and selfish step. Clanmar persuaded me to leave 
my peaceful home with him, and I have known little peace since» 
He persuaded me, that a vow he had made to me, and gave me 
In writing, was all that was necessary to constitute marriage in 
this country. I had been happy while Clanmar spent hia 
days with me at my grandfather's. I then thought, that to be 
always with him would be happiness enough to compensate fot 
every other thing, but I could not still the voice c^ conscience* 
Clanraar's love could not make me forget my aged parent 
whose happiness had depended on me. We talked of sentiment 
and feeling, but I could not help regarding myself as the most 
unfeeling and selfish of human beings. Clanmar devoted him- 
self to me. For a month we continued travelling from placd 
to place, partly for concealment, and partly to view that beau- 
tiful country. At the end of this month, while we were one 
evening seated together at an open window of a beautiful rea- 
idence which Chinmar had hired in a charming valley msasy 
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miles distant from mj home, and endeavoring to persuade 
ourselves that we were happy while each anxiously regarded 
the melancholy expressed in the countenance of the other ; . 
Clanmar became suddenly as pale as death. 

"*It is he himself! it is Dunallan!' exclaimed he, starting up. 
I instantly fainted, and fell lifeless in his arms. When I recov- 
ered Clanmar was supporting me, while Lord Dunallan stood in 
fiilence near us, his eyes fixed on me, and expressive only of 
the deepest pity. I started from Clanmar, and involuntarily 
knelt before Lord Dunallan, and pronomiced the name of my 
grandfather. 

" * I left him well in health, Annette, but you know ho must 
be miserable/ 

" His voice was so gentle, I burst into tears, and sunk still 
lower on the ground. He turned to Clanmar. 

" * What a change is here ! Clanmar. But I do not mean to 
reproach — I have no title to reproach any one. I will tell you 
the promise I have made. I must fulfil it, or your grandfather, 
Annette, will sink into the grave.' 

" I shuddered. ' Only tell me what I must do,' exclaimed L 

" Clanmar would have I'aised me from the ground. * No/ 
«aid I, ' Clanmar, I am unworthy to stand in Mr. Dunallan's 
presence.' 

"Lord Dunallan looked at me for a moment, then said, 
* Annette, 1 would willingly take your load of guilt instead of 
my own. Rise, unfortunate girL Why should one guilty being 
be thus humble before another ? ' He raised me with an air of 
authority which I could not resist. 

" * Annette,' continued he, * I have promised either to bring 
yourself back to your grandfather, or a written, positive proof 
that you are Clanmar's wife. Your grandfather will be satisfied 
with the last, and the hope of seeing you before you leave 
Switzerland.' 

" * I shall give him that,' exclaimed I, * and does he forgive 
me?' 

^ Mr. Dunalhm's countenance brightened ; he turned to Clan* 
mar. 
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•** Am I not deceived, Clanmar? can 1 have those proofs?* 

" Clanmar hesitated — . < Oh yes,' exclaimed I, * you shall 
> have those proofs, and Clanmar will again take me home.' 

^* Mr. Dunallan did not regard me, but looked at Clanmar for 
an answer. 

"*Mr. Dunallan,' said Clanmar at last, *I know not what 
entitles you thus to interfere in my concerns. I really must 
request that I may no farther be dictated to» I know not how 
to brook such officious interference** 

^ DunallMi's countenance changed ; he turned to me, * I see 
Annette, you are deceived, there is no marriage. Do you con- 
sent to return with me if it is so ? ' 

" * Oh, it is not so ? ' exclaimed I, producing Clanmar's written 

TOW. 

" Clanmar snatched it from me. * Do you allow of his inso- 
lent interference, Annette ? ' , 

**< Clanmar,* said Mr. Dunallan, firmly, *I see you have 
deceived this innocent girl. Annette, what has led you to sup- 
pose a man*iage has taken place ? * 

" ' Annette, I command you not to reply,' exclaimed Clanmar, 
bis eyes flashing fire. 

" * I ask you, Annette, in tlie name of your only surviving 
parent,' said Mr. Dunallan, calmly, * the name of husband only 
is more sacred.' 

" I threw myself on my knees. * I believe, before heaven, 
that I am Clanmar*s wife ; he has given me a written vow. 
Ah ! Mr. Dunallan, can you believe it otherwise ? Can you 
think your friend so wicked ! * 

*** A written vow !' repeated Mr. Dunallan, looking at Clanmar. 
He was silent — indeed he had assumed an appearance of anger 
to conceal his real feelings, as he confessed to me afterwards. 

*<* Annette," said Mr. Dunallan solemnly to me, *this is no 
marriage — you see Clanmar does not say it is. It would be at 
maiTiage in no country. You have supposed it so, and there- 
fore you are still guiltless. Betum to your parent He stiH 
loves you, and will do whatever you wish to conceal your inno- 
cent misfortunes from the world. If you remain longer here 
you must be guilty.' 
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" I looked at Clanmar. 

" * Will you leave me, Annette ? ' 

"'Never, Clanmar; but have you deceived me?' *I love 
you more, Annette, than all else that the world contains ' 

"'And yet deceives you,' interrupted Dunallan. 'Oh, 
Annette, how can you believe him ? It is self • he loves, 
Clanmar, how can you deceive a being so devoted to you ? ' 

** ' Mr. Dunallan, I beg you will no longer interfere. You 
see it is Annette's choice to remain with me.' 

"'Isit, Annette?' 

" ' No. Oh Clanmar 1 I must leave you — you allow you 
have deceived me — am I not your wife ? Speak ! you will not 
be questioned by a proud friend, but answer me. You know 
I will believe you. Am I really not your wife, Clanmar ? ' 

" He turned away — I followed him. ' Whisper it to mc, 
Clanmar. I will believe a word from you.' I clasped my 
Lands in agony, and knelt before him. Clanmar is of a gentle 
nature. He was overcome. 

"'What proof do you wish for, Mr. Dunallan?' said he, 
haughtily. . 

" ' To see the ceremony performed myself before proper 
witnesses, that I may bear their testimo;iy to Mr. Wietzmar.' 

" Clanmar hesitated for a moment, then said, ' You shall 
have your wish, Dunallan; and afterwards I hope we never 
more shall meet' 

"'Annette is perhaps not aware of the reception she may 
meet from your friends, Clanmar. She possibly might choose 
rather to return to the peaceful, and still really innocent state 
from which you took her, than subject herself to their 
contempt.' ' I speak plainly, Annette,' said he, gently to me^ 
* because you ought to know the truth.' 

" ' My wife shall never meet contempt ! ' exdaimed Clanmar, 
haughtily. * Ah I how little truly !. Mr. Dunallan stayed till he 
saw the marriage ceremony performed in the presence of the 
mayor of the neighboring town whom he induced to attend^ 
and several other witnesses. He then returned to my grand- 
father ; and kmdly remained in his neighborhood until he saw 
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that he had, in some degree, recovered from the shock he had 
received from tny ingratitude. In some weeks I returned to ray 
home. My grandfather was again happy ; we remained with 
him until I had my first little boy. I soon lost him. I never 
really knew grief till then. Clanmar too grieved deeply. My 
grandfatKer soon followed my baby to the grave ; but I had the 
consolation to think I had made his last days happy. We then 
came to England, where I was indeed received with contempt 
I have succeeded in doing this contempt in part away ; but 
Clanmar feels that I deserve it. Oh ! how often have I wished 
myself laid in the grave beside my indulgent parent and my 
sweet baby. But now I have learned not to repine. I can now 
say, *It has been good for me to be afflicted.' I have been 
taught to place my hopes of happiness where alone they can be 
realized. But I will return to speak of Mr. Dunallan. When 
we came to England, we found the most unjust reports were 
believed respecting him, which he had never contradicted. 
Clanmar was received more kindly than he expected by his 
friends, because they believed the marriage had been made by 
the * crafty Dunallan,' as they called him. I aftempted to 
defend his character, but only made matters worse. Clanmar 
still retained his angry feelings till about a year ago, when 
Lord Dunallan came to him, and I know not what passed ; but 
Clanmar was convinced of his injustice. He has been far 
kinder to me ever since — he has told the exact truth to his own 
family, and now loves Dunallan more than ever. But I am 
forgetting to tell you, my dear Lady Dunallan, how unhappy 
Clanmar was, while without Lord Dunallan's friendship. Lord 
Dunallan wrote many letters to Clanmar, which he never 
answered. He wished to believe his friend had injured him. 
" * What title had he to interfere in my concerns ? ' he would 
often say ; but then he would become thoughtful, and recall all 
Dunallan's kindness to him, and his noble and amiable qualities. 
One day I agreed in saying, that nothing but friendship for hira, 
and pity for me, had given him any title to interfere. ^Ah, 
Annette,' replied he, *you would not say so if you knew all. 
Dunallan, the very first day I saw you, warned me against the 
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danger of indulging the admiration with which you had inspirM 
me. I laughed at his fears, and he then declared that as he 
had introduced me into your family (for your grandfather was 
so occupied with Dunallan, he quite overlooked me), he 
considered himself the protector of your innocence. I only 
laughed at his knight errantry; but he again and again 
repeated this.' Clanmar told me also, that Mr, Dunallan had 
not ceased to follow us from place to place, declaring he would 
never give up his search until he found, and at least attempted 
to rescue me from a state of guilt and misery, to which he 
considered himself in some degree accessory. Ah, Lady 
Dunallan, what cause of gratitude I have to him ! Will you 
express what I feel for me to him, for I have not courage." 
Catharine tenderly embraced her humble and amiable young 
friend. 

" My dear Mrs. Clanmar, you require no courage to say all 
you wish to Dunallan ; he feels for you the kindness of a 
brother, and the greatest esteem." 

" Esteem ! Ah, who can feel esteem for me, a poor uneducated 
foreigner, ignorant of all your customs, and of the information 
and accompli$hments suited to my station ? If you knew the 
pains I have taken to acquire your language and your manners, 
that I| might not disgrace my husband : but I have not 
Bucceeded. Clanmar is kind to me, but I see it is from pity ; few 
of his friends visit me. Oh I how often I pray to be removed to 
a happier state, and make room for one who would be worthy to 
fill my place, and would make Clanmar's home what it should 
be — only I would take my little William with me." 

Catharine wept with her friend. " My dear sister," said she, 
affectionately, *' I shall never regard you as a more distant rela- 
tion. You are younger than I ? " 

*^ I am nineteen." 
= "Well, you are younger — my younger sister, my dear An- 
nette, regard me as such. I think you may look for happier 
days. It is not your fault that you are not regarded with the 
esteem you deserve. It is the fault of your husband's friends. 
I will not say your husband; but they are ill judged, as well aa 

S6 
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cruel, in this. Lot us convince them they are so, my dear An- 
nette. You are far too humble. I do not mean in the sight of 
Heaven.- Humility there is the road to perfection ; but you ^et 
too high a value on the opinions and attainments of others. 
,Trust your own judgment, dear Annette ; guided by such piety 
as yours, it will lead you far more right than those to whom you 
bend. But we shall assist each other, my dear friend. I shall 
ask Dunallan to attempt to persuade Mr. Clanmar to come this 
summer to his estate near Ammore. "We shall always be 
together. You sliall teach me to be humble and lowly like you ; 
and I shall attempt to assist you in supporting your own opinions 
and place in society. Dunallan will second me." 

Mr.^. Clanmar threw herself on Catharine's bosom. "Dear, 
kind Lady Dunallan ! " 

Catharine pressed her warmly to her heart " Sweety amia- 
ble creature ! I shall love you too much.** 

Clanmar entered just as Catharine said this. He looked 
surprised, but greatly pleased. 

"Mr. Clanmar;/' said Catharine, "if any thing could recon- 
cile me to Dunallan's illness, it would be the acquisition of this 
dear friend and sister. We have adopted each other for such 
without your leave. Will you confirm the relation by your 
consent ? " 

" Ah, you are too condescending, too good," began Mrs. Clan- 
mar. Catharine put her hand upon her lips. 

"Annette is highly honored," said Clanmar, looking afiTec- 
tionately at his wife. 

"Then I look upon it you allow of our being sisters, Mr. 
Clanmar, so good-by my beloved sister," said she, kissing 
Mrs. Clanmar's hand, and then hurrying away to her still dearej' 
relation. 

Dunallan received her with even more than his usual delight. 
He soon observed she had been in tears, and anxiously inquired 
the cause. 

" They were tears of pleasure, Dunallan. I have been listen- 
ing to an account of llie humanity a::J coui^age and goodness 
pf a very dear friend." 
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""WTiat happy friend was this ?" my Catharine. 

" The best and kindest and dearest I have on earth,*' replied 
she, tears again starting into her eyes. "Dunallan, why did 
you not at least tell me of your having risked your life to save 
that child ? You, too, can deceive, I see. You wished me to 
believe I knew all your history, and here is a part of it, which 
if you had really wished me to love you, surely would not have 
been concealed." 

Dunallan smiled, "Your sex, my Catharine, set an undue 
value on such exertions. A man would be a monster who could 
see a woman almost distracted from the loss of her child, and 
make no effort to save it." 

"But when the other men made no effort — and when you 
were told you would only lose your own life, Dunallan ! " 
• "Had I been married then, Catharine," replied Dunallan, 
smiling, " I might have hesitated perhaps." 

Catharine went over part of Mrs. Clanmar's story, and de» 
scribed her piety, and humble opinion of herself. 

.Dunallan was affected, and entered waimly into her wishes 
respecting her young friend. He thought Clanmar would 
willingly consent to reside near Ammore, provided he could free 
himself from his political engagements. " For I find," said 
Dunallan, "that he has involved himself with some political 
demagogues, who will only make a tool of him." 

" What is it you see to love in Clanmar, my dear Dunallan?" 
asked Catharine. " But forgive me — what a question respect- 
ing a friend ! Do not answer me." She blushed at her own 
thoughtlessness. 

" Ask what you will, my own Catharine," replied Dunallan, 
smiling, " I am not surprised at this question. I can scarcely 
tell why I love Clanmar. He is one of those people every- 
body loves without knowing why, unless it is perhaps because 
he is always keeping one uneasy about him. Nothing but 
religion will ever preserve him from the endless errors to which 
a character like his is exposed. A» steady, ever-present, 
powerful principle is absolutely necessary for him, but he is yet 
almost a stranger to this." 
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** And what is any one without it ? " eaid Catharine. 

" True, my Catharine, but I mean even for re^^pectabilUj in 
the eyes of the world. Clanmar requires this internal guide to 
prevent his having twenty different opinions on the same subject 
in as many hours# Your amiable and humble friend will, 1 
hope, become more known and respected, and then she may 
perhaps have influence with Clanmar, who at present regards 
her as an ij^norant child, though he does love her. Indeed, he 
is most affectionate in his dispositions* But, my Catharine, it 
is late " 

"And you wish us to read together. Does nothing ever 
make you forget your first duties, Dunallan ? " 

He smiled. " Do you wish to become my confessor, Catharine ? " 

" For once I do wish it." 

" Well, then, I do not often forget such a duty as this, because 
the hour returns and reminds me of it ; but I have sometime^ 
passed it over, and would probably, when engaged as 1 now Am, 
do so still, if I had not learned that remorse, and the conscious- 
ness of ingratitude, are such very painful feelings, and so 
much more painful on every new offence, that I dread thenl 
more than I can confess to you, unless I should lay opeil 
the long Feries of struggles between conscience and tempta- 
tion, and hopes and fears, and happy hours, and dark and 
painful ones, which have brought me the little way I am on my 
pilgrimage, — and now, my sweet partner on this journey, shall 
I confess you ? " 

« Oh no, Dunallan." 

"And when are we to become so completely one, my 
Catharine, as to be perfectly frank on every subject — on (his 
particularly ? " 

"We have not time to-night, and toy heart is in a sad, 
confused state," replied Catharine. 

" You must not delay then, my lote, to examine and bring it 
back to its lawful owner. All our blessings will only end in 
miseries if they come between us and Him.* 

He found a passage for her to read so suited to recall her 
wandering thoughts, that Catharine was soon in teard ; and A 
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conversation followed, in which Dunallan drew from her, with- 
out her perceiving his intention, the exact state of her mind and 
feelings on the subject on which they talked ; and while they 
conversed, mingled those advices which his superior knowledge 
and experience enabled him to give, so- kindly, so tenderly, 
that Catharine felt this deep interest in her best concerns bound 
lier affections more closely than ever to Dunallan, while his 
feelings for her, during this conversation, seemed even painful^ 
anxious, and tender* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Dunallan now recovered rapidly. Dr. Vernon allowed 
him to leave his apartment, but though it was now the second 
week of May, the weather was still too cold to admit of his 
going out. 

Catharine's heart was full of gratitude to Heaven — and of 
happiness, when, in his usual dress, he again with her, joined their 
friends the first evening in the drawing-room. He looked thin, 
but well and animated ; and Catharine's countenance expressed the 
delight she felt, when she named him to Miss Morven, and saw 
in her looks the impression his appearance and manners made 
on her. Mrs. Clanmar was also present, and expressed her 
pleasure on again seeing him only by her looks and gentle 
attentions. Clanmar was not present. Walderford, however, 
Boon joined the party, who were all too happy to talk very 
rationally. Walderford only had it not in his nature to be 
playful ; but he smiled when others were so : and particularly 
enjoyed Mrs. Clanmar's simplicity, her timid playfulness, and 
broken language. 

"Who do you think has arrived in London, Lady Dunal* 
Ian?" said Miss Morven. 

** Who ? " asked Catharine. 

<* Mrs. Lennox and her daughter.** 

« Rose ! I rejoice to hear it. Yoa remember her, Dunallan ? ** 
36* 
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^ Perfectly. TTalJerfdrd, you mast guard your heart. Miss 
Lennox is exactly what you have told me you admire in wo- 
man. Walderford, that blush is ominous.** 

" If I do lose my heart/* said "Walderford, " is there no hope ? 
Is Miss Lennox already engaged ? or do you mean to infer the' 
little chance I should have of making myself agreeable ? " 

" Oh, certainly not — but I expect when you do give up your 
heart, that it will be with a reluctant and desperate struggle. I 
hope I shall witness your efforts to withhold it ? " 

Walderford shook his head, '^You are mistaken, Dunallan, 
I on the contrary long to dispose of it." 

" "Well," said Catharine, " do not form your opinion of Rose 
too hastily. She requires- only to be known to win any heart, 
I think; but she is too modest, like my sister Annette. But 
iny dear Miss Morven, what has induced Mrs. Lennox to come 
to London?" 

" A strange story is told. I cannot vouch for the truth of 
it. Mrs. Lennox, you know, has become a very fashionable 
lady. One requisite, in her opinion, to that character is, to 
make a great marriage for her daughter." 

"Alas!" said Walderford. 

" Well," continued Miss Morven, smiling, " you do not know, 
perhaps, Mr. Walderford, that at Edinburgh the beaux consist 
chiefly cither of grave gentlemen of the law, who , can never 
afford to marry younger than fifty, and who are not held ia 
high estimation by the young ladies on first coming out ; or of 
young professional men, too poor to marry ; or of young men, 
perhaps of good fortune, who are sent there to attend the uni- 
versity. So, in fact, the only gentlemen who can marry are 
either above fifiy, or under twenty, unless, perhaps, a stray Na- 
bob may appear for a wonder, and they, too, are generally a little 
old. Among the young gentlemen last winter, the most capti- 
vating, or in other words, the one who possessed the largest for- 
tune, was a young Englishman, a Mr. Dudley, who was .re- 
ported to be immensely rich." 

" From what part of England was he ? " asked Waldei'ford« 
** From Hampshire, I believe." 
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" My own cousin,*' jsaid Walderford, laughing, " I do not be-* 
lieve there is a sillier fellow in England." 

'"That was Eose'd opinion, I imagine," said Miss Morven, 
*^ but Mrs. Lennox's was different ; and indeed all the mammas 
agreed in courting young Mn Dudley by the most flattering 
attentions ; and Mrs^ Lennox had the happiness and triumph to 
see that Hose had very soon attracted the attentions of this 
charming youth. Hose, however, seemed to find those envied 
attentions very irksome, and avoided them with a degree of 
eare, which only excited Mr. Dudley's desire to be more assid** 
uous. Mrs. Lennox and Hose w^ere continually differing about 
him, and George Lennox joined his sister in thinking him sin-* 
gularly deficient in every engaging quality. Hose, thus sup- 
ported by her brother, gently expostulated with Mrs. Lennox, 
bn the Impropriety of encouraging his intentions ; but her 
mother would not listen to her, and continued her flattering kind- 
ness to the gentleman, but played her cards so ill, that a 'sum- 
mons arrived for the young lover io return home immediately, 
liis friends having other views for him. He in vain attempted 
before his departure to make his sentiments known to Rose- 
Bhe knew she would displease her mother beyond forgiveness 
by rejecting his addresses, she therefore never gave him an op- 
portunity io say a word on the subject. It is said, however, that 
Mrs* Lennox and the young man came to an explanation, and 
that Mrs. Lennox had brought Rose to London, where he 
now is, in the hope that when absent from her brother, she may 
be induced to consent to her wishes." Just as Miss Morven 
finished her story, the door of the apartment was thrown open, 
and Miss Lennox was announced. 

^ Ah !. I thought 80," said Miss Morven. 

Rose was soon in Catharine's arms. " My dearest Lady Dun- 
allan, I could not be near you a whole day without seeing 
yoii. Do I intrude ?" added she, blushing on perceiving Dun- 
allan. 

* No, my dear Rose, yon cannot intrude." 

Mrs. Clanmar and Rose met like dsters* 

" You must regard Dunallan as an old friend also, Rose," said 
Catharine. 
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Rose emiled, and held out her hand to bim. ^ I believe, my 
lord, you will value my friendship less now." 

*^ No, indeed, my dear Miss Lennox," replied Dunallan, kissing 
her hand, ^ you murt not think me so ungrateful, nor find any 
excuse for withdrawing your friendship from me in my pros* 
pcrity." 

^^ What does all this mean I " asked Catharine, smiling. 

^ It means, my dear Catharine, that at one time when I was 
very sadly treated by you, and every one else, and in very mel- 
ancholy circumstances indeed, Miss Lennox had the generosity 
always to treat me so humanely, that I could not resist express* 
ing my admiration and gratitude to her on that morning, which 
I believe you then regarded as the most miserable of your life.'' 

" ITien ! " repeated Catharine, smiling. 
'^^ Allow me. Miss Lennox," said Dunallan, ^' to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Walderford, to you." 

Rose turned to Walderford. Tliere was an expression of 
archness and meaning in Dunallan*s look at his friend, when he 
introduced him to Rose, which she did not see, but which called 
a blush into Walderford*3 countenance, and an air of embar- 
rassment, very unlike his usual self-possessed and composed 
manner. Rose also blushed, and Dunallan turned to Catharine 
to conceal a smile he could not suppress. Walderford for some 
time could not overcome his confusion sufficiently to join in the 
conversation. 

Catharine inquired particularly about Elizabeth. " I hope I 
shall soon see her now," said she. 

^ Do you mean to leave London immediately ? " asked Rose^ 
anxiously. 

^ Dr. Vernon says we may perliaps venture to travel in a 
week." 

Rose sighed deeply. 

*♦ Doctors," said Walderford, " always mention a much earlier 
time than they mean, to please their patients." 

"I cannot wish that to be the case now," said Rose, "though 
I shall feel in a strange land indeed when all my friends go 
away." 
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Rose seemed in very bad spirits, and soon took leave, saying 
she must go, though she seemed really reluetant to leave a party 
so unlike that to which she must return at home. When she 
wjis gone, Dunallan, smiling, asked Walderford hid opinion of 
her.^ 

" I shall certainly not tell you/' replied Walderford, laughing^ 
*<and I shall not long remain unrevenged/* ♦ 

" It will not be easy, Walderford, to take revenge ©n me now. 
I care not how much you suppose I am in love." 

Catharine, when AValderford was gone, after 'expressing the 
pleasure it w^ould give her to see Rose removed from her mother's 
persecution into the care of such a man as Walderford — "But 
why, Dunallan," said she, " did you embarrass your friend by 
your looks ? " 

"I cannot tell why, my Catharine — I was amused by liis 
solemn air. Waldei*foi*d's happiness would be more increased 
by having some one to love and to love him, than any one's 
I know except myself. I only wish him to be as happy as I 
am. 

For several succeeding evenings Dunallan joined his friends 
in the drawing-room. He had been allowed to go out ako ; and 
nothing seemed now likely to detain him in London above a few 
days longer. Catharine looked forward to their return to Am- 
more with delight ; but with Dunallan she was happy anywhere. 
His usual vivacity and powers of conversation returned with 
his returning strength. He was the life of all around him, 
wliile at the same time he always contrived to lead the conver- 
sation to subjects which are generally thought little suited to 
increase the cheerfulness of society. * 

" Why should we ever do or think or say, "H'hat is improper 
to be done or thought or said, in the presence of Heaven ? " said 
he one evening when the usual little party were assembled. 
" There is nothing in religion which forbids innocent gaiety of 
heart. Indeed, I now wonder how any heart can be gay without 
it ; and I really never feel at ease in conversation, until some- 
thing has been said to remind us all in whose presence we are. 
Oh! how those people mistake who think religion gloomy. 
What i«morance of its nature ! ** 
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Clanmar entered while he spoke* 

** Ah, Dunallan I " said he, " I wish I knew that secret of hap- 
piness which 3'ou seem to possess." 

** Every one may know it, my friend, but you do not give 
yourself time to become acquainted with it. Have you now 
disengaged yourself completely from your political friends, or 
does something still remain to be done ? " 

** Oh, I cannot disengage myself. I wish I could, from my. 
soul, but it is impossible, my honor is pledged, I find. I cannot 
go to Scotland." 

** Your honor pledged, my friend, what do you mean ? " 

"I promised to support them during an election which is 
coming on. I must support them through every stage of its 
progress, and I do not care one straw who gains it." 

" My friend, how can you be so weak ! tell the truth. Plainly 
tell your friends that you have undertaken what you feel you 
cannot perform ; and that you think it your duty to your coun- 
try, first to learn its constitution, before you attempt to interfere 
in electing its governors. Tell them with equal plainness, that 
until you are conscious of being competent in some measure to 
the task; you will not again appear to take any part, and that 
you do not then pledge yourself to any set of opinions. You 
need not conceal, my friend, that you are aware you have been 
deceived." 

" I cannot, Dunallan — I may perhaps write.^ 

" No, that will not do. My dear Clanmar, what do you shrink 
from ? Is the displeasure of these designing men as much to be 
feared as the contempt of your country, and the disapprobation 
of your own conscience ? Which of your party do you dread 
most to offend?" 

«Mr. F ."* 

"Well, my friend, and why so? just because in some points 
he is really respectable. Go to him, -Clanmar, and let him con- 
vey your sentiments to the others." 

Clanmar laid his head, in deep and painful thought, on his 
crossed arms on the table. Dunallan stooped down and eaiv 
nestly addressed him for some moments, in a voice too low to be 
heard by the others. 
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«I will, my friend!" exclaimed Clanmar at last, hastily 
starting up, and instantly quitting the room. 

Dunallan attempted to convei-se, but was absent, and anx- 
iously thoughtful till Clanmar's return. At last he entered. 

" It is done, my friend ! Mr. F. did not blame me. He is 
to make my sentiments known. He confessed he disapproved 
of my having been left ignorant of many things. I am free ! 
My dear Annette, we shall go to Scotland ! " He seemed in 
complete joy. 

Mrs. Clanmar wept with pleasure* Walderford and Rose 
had been conversing apart, but now all joined in Clanmar's hap- 
piness, it seemed so heartfelt; and it was soon agreed that 
all the party should in a few weeks join Dunallan and Catharine 
at Ammore. 

Several days passed away after this, yet Dunallan fixed no 
* day for setting out. His doctor had pronounced his recovery 
complete, and Catharine began to dread that something unpleas- 
ant detained him in London. He frequently appeared extremely 
thoughtful and uneasy. 

" My dear Dunallan," said Catharine to him, at last, " may I 
ask what now detains us in London ? I am anxious that you 
should again breathe the pure invigorating air of Arnmore.*' 

Dunallan hesitated 

" I sliall not ask if you do not wish to tell me, Dunallan. I 
do not even wish to know, believe me : while I am with you I 
shall be happy anywhere." 

" My love, it is for your sake I do not wish to call your at- 
tention to the cause of our delay — now I believe you must know 
— it cannot be much longer concealed. It is possible, my Cath- 
arine, that I may be called to attend the trial of St. Clair. I 
inust remain because it comes on immediately, and I 
cannot remain without you — at least. I cannot Jbe so little 
' selfish." 

" Oh no, I only wish to go on your account, Dunallan." 

" And for me, my Catharine, where you are, is iny earthly 
happiness." 

Next day Dunallan told Catharine that Si. Clair's trial would 
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oome on the daj after, and that he was called to attend as a 
witness. He seemed extremely uneasy. 

**What do you fear, Dunallan?" asked Catharine. **Did you 
not then assure me that nothing serious was likely to be proved 
against St. Clair?" 

" Yes, my love, and so I then thought ; but I find that during 
my illness all the truth was not imparted to me. I still hope, 
however, that my recovery may prevent any bad consequences 
to him, as to the cliargc raspecting the duel ; but his bribing mj 
servant, and so many of the people at the post-ofiioe on the 
coast, to detain my letters, will, if proved, be considered, I fear, 
as a very serious af&ir ; and indeed might have done very great 
injury to tlie business that took me abroad, by delaying my 
instructions, some of which were in fact from government, and 
were not of a proper nature to be made public at the time." 

^ WiU the cause of his doing this be brouglit forward on his ' 
ti-ial, Dunallan?" asked Catharine, anxiously. 

** Pi-obably, my love, the cause will be ui'ged in palliation of 
his guilt. You shrink from this, Catharine ; you need not : my 
presence in the court will prevent any thing being said which 
ought to alarm your delicacy — that, my Catharine, is now the 
peculiar charge of your husband ; and the feelings of this rela* 
tion arc so well understood, and so perfectly respected, tliat you 
have not the slightest cause for uneasiness.'' 

Catharine, however, could not overcome this, and other causes 
of still greater uneasiness. Dunallan's heakh was not yet suiE-> 
cicntly reestablished to make it safe for liim, in her anxious 
opinion, to spend a whole day in a crowded and heated court*. 
He only smiled at this fear ; and still more when she expressed 
her apprehensions at the idea of li4S again seeing Sl Clair, 

"He has proved himself, so revengeful, so desperate," said 
she ; "• you/smile, Dunallan, but I do not think it so very foolish 
to have this dread of St. Clair." 

" Oh, my Catharine, how I love such foolishness ! But tliis 
solicitude, so sweet to me, gives you pain ; and, believe me, there 
can be no aiuse for it. I wish that miserable St. Clair were as 
£afe. IIoiv mixed are the feelings of our lutppiest moments I 
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Now, when I thought all promised so fair — so delightful — here 
is a doud — a weight upon mj breast, which even your presence 
cannot wholly remove," 

Dunallan took an early leave of Catharine next morning. 
He wished to have some conversation with a lawyer, a friend of 
his, before he proceeded to the court Catharine held his hand 
in hers, after he had repeatedly and tenderly taken leave. She 
still found something more to say. He saw her unwillingness 
to part from him, and assumed a gaiety of manner, she perceived 
he did not feeL 

'^I shall leave the court, my love, the moment my presence la 
no longer required.'* 

*^ Dear Dunallan, adieu. God be with you.** 

He turned again to look at her as he left the room, and, smiling, 
raised hi^ hand to heaven, — 

^The very hairs of our head are all numbered there, my 
Catharine.'* 

He then left her. 

Catharine went to the window of her dressing-room which 
looked to the street. She saw him get into his carriage, and 
received his smile and bow. He was then driven rapidly away, 
and she remembered her last separation from him, at the door 
of her friend Elizabeth's house, and all that followed. She 
reproached herself for her ungrateful want of trust in Heaven, 
after having already experienced such mercy. ** Oh that I had 
no will but that of God ! " exclaimed she. ** I shall only know 
happiness then." She spent the hour that still remained, before 
she should be called to meet Mrs. Clanmar, who had offered to 
be with her, in earnestly praying for Dunallan — for herself — 
and for the wretched St Clair. When she met her friend, she 
found that Clanmar had also gone to the court. 

In a short time Mrs. Clanmar and Catharine were joined by 
Rose, who astonished them by the information, that Mrs. Len- 
nox had just set out with Mrs. St Clair, who had determined to 
be present at the trial of her son. 

** Impossible ! " exclaimed Catharine, " it surely will not be 
allowed. The charges against him are of a nature too serious.** 
37 
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*^ Every means,'* replied Rose, ** were attempted to pirovijiit 
Hrs. St. Clair'* goin^ but in vaia* She said^ that whatey^r 
Arthur had to suffer in this world, she would sbare i^ wkh hkfi 
if it was possible. She persists in taj/ifkfft <^ l^mt^ thait she 
believes him completely inoocent ; and said she was going t> 
witness his triumph over eavy and calumny* She has. laJ)Qre4 
with the most unremitting ardor to interest in his behalf every 
person in power to whom she could gain admittance^ She ba9 
even condescended to implore Lady Fitzhenry to e^^ h^ 
influence over Sir Henry Moncton in St Clair's bdialf,. because 
Sir Henry is supposed to be a favorite in a very h%h q^iarter." 

Catharine rose and turned to the window at the laat part of 
Rose's speech. She continued. 

^Mrs. St Clair came to nuunraa last n^ht to ask if she 
would accompany her to-day to the court Mamma h^itatei^ 
and Miss Morven, who was. wi^ us, attempted to dissuade Mrs. 
St Clair from going, offering herself to be present, aiul ti^ 
inform her faithfully of all that passed. But Mrs. St Clair 
was not to be dissuaded ;r and there waa something so touching 
in her affection for her unfortunate son, that, when no eatteatud^ 
would prevail on her to ^ve up her intention of being ^resentf 
^iss Morven offered to accompany her, and then mamma, als4| 
^^nsented. Lady Fitzhenry, too, had proposed accompanyii^ 
Mrs. St Qair, who, proud as she is,, did not decline her offeir^ 
because she had exerted herself so much ia St Clair's behalf; 
Miss Morven waa greatly annoyed on hearing that Ladj: 
Fitzhenry was to be of the party, but whispered to me, that at^ 
such a time she could not attend either to appearances, or tc^ 
her own feelings." 

^ And is Lady Fitzhenry really gone to be present?" asked; 
Catharine, with as much composure as she could assume. 
. ^She really is," replied Rose. '^She called oa her if ay, 
and mamma went with her. Miss Morven had gpue beforet 
with Mrs. St Clair " 

Catharine's anxiety was greatly increased by this piece of 
information. She feared that DunaUan might see Lady Fitz- 
henry, and feel her presence excite emotions too powerflil for at 
scene so public. 
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■ **My dear Lady DutiaHaii)** laid Rose, ftft^ for wJme time 
watching h^ friend's thoughtful and dis$tarbed coiintenance ; 
"are you displeased at your firiend^ Miss Morveto, having, 
acoompanied 2VIrs. Si. Clair ? She thought yoa would nol, or 
she never would have offered." 

*' Displeased ! my dear Eose^ certainly not I wish firom 
any heart I txMild in any way feerre poor Mrs. St. Clair.** 

^ Mrs. St« Clair*s brother^ and another gentleman are to be 
with St Clair/' continued Rose, " and several gentleri>en offered, 
to accompany Mrs. St Clair, but, excepting a sister of her ow% 
who is in bad health, sh^ has no femsde friends in London.." 

Catharine's uneasiness now increased every moment She 
sent two of Dunallan's serlrants to attend in the court, as near 
as they xsould get to their master. She flew to the window 
whatever she heard a carriage approaching, in the hope that 
it might contain Dunalian himself. But the day passed 0% 
and no one appeared from the court Mr& Clanmar and Rose 
attempted to amuse Githarine's thoughts frbni the subject ot 
her fears ; but finding they did not succeed, they then tried t0 
convince her of the justice of St Clair*s sentence^ should il 
even prove a fievere one ; and when Catharine at last betrayecl 
the real cause of her anxiety, they attenipteil to prove that her 
fears were groundless, though Mrs. Cknttiar herself began, 9$ 
the evening advanced, to betray some alardu 
. At last a carris^ drove rapidly to the dtor and stopped* & 
was Mrs. St Claii-'s. 

: *^ Ah r* exclaimed Rose, "it must be over, and St dm 
acquitted, or Mrs. St. Clair Would not eome hei^e." 

Mks Morven alighted from the carriage, and Catharine 
hurried down stairs to meet her. 

" What has happened. Miss Morven? Is St Clair acquitted? 
Wlicre is Dunalian?" 

** I wiii tell you aU I know, dear Lady Dunalian. The trial 
is not nearly over. Poor Mrs. St Clak OQuld remain so 
IcNiger ; but do not let us stand here." 

They entered the drairing*room, and Miss Morven, quite pale^ 
«id completely exhausted, threw herself on a sofa^ and ]^ural 
into tears. 
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Catharine- stood bj her as pale as death, dreading to hear 
what she should first say. Miss Morven struggled to recover 
herself, and soon succeeded so far as to be able to speak. 

^ Lord Dunallaa is now apparently quite well, my dear Lady 
Dunallan ** 

*^ Now ! Miss Morven, was he unwell ? ^ 

" At first he seemed overcome, but now he appears quite re- 
covered ; but I shall tell you every thing. Poor Mrs. St. Clair ! 
It is her distressed situation which has so overpowered me. 
Such a scene I Unfortunate woman I " 

Miss Morven, with difficulty, regained sufficient composure to 
proceed. 

" You know we went to the court very early. I wished to 
place Mrs. St Clair in some unobserved situation, from whence 
we could easily retire, should the circumstances of the trial 
become too painful ; but, from some cause, which I cannot com* 
prehend, Lady Fitzhenry chose the most conspicuous situation 
in the place, and from whence we were perfectly seen by poor 
St. Clair, and those who were called as witnesses. Mrs. St. 
Clair also preferred this situation. Poor woman, she trusted too 
much to her affections and strength of mind. The court wns 
soon excessively crowded ; and from the conversation which I 
imperfectly overheard around me, I perceived that the public 
opinion was very strongly against St. Clair. I saw that his 
unfortunate mother heard some of the remarks which were made 
near us, and I longed for the arrival of the judges, and of the 
unfortunate St. Clair, though I dreaded the effect his appearance 
n^ight have on his mother. 

^ At last the judges and their attendants entered the court, and 
very soon after St Clair. His appearance seemed to make a 
very favorable impression. A murmur of admiration and pity 
followed his entrance. You know he is strikingly handsome. 
He walked with a firm composure of manner to his place, then 
turned his dark eyes on the crowds that surrounded him with 
looks of haughty indifference. Poor Mrs. St. Clair perceived 
the impression her son's appearance had made, and it produced 
a softness of feeling which, combined with his presence in sndi 
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-drcbmstances, had nearly overcome her. However, she struggled 

•for composure, and after some effort succeeded. When the 

preliminary forms were over, Lord Dunallan was called as a 

witness respecting the letters which St. Clair was accused of 

having intercepted. I perceived by the bustle and anxiety to see 

him, which prevailed in the court, that he was an object of great 

interest When he approached there was instantly the most 

complete silence. St. Clair regarded him with looks which ai*e 

still before sie. I never saw a countenance express so much 

malevolence. Lord Dunallan seemed to avoid looking at him. 

Mrs. St Clair apparently participated in her son's feelings. She 

said, in a voice of suppressed indignation, * Specious hypocrite 1/ 

At that moment, for what cause I cannot conceive. Lady Fitz- 

henry chose to rise and stand forward in her already conspicuous 

situation. This movement attracted the attention, for a moment, 

•pf every one. Lord Dunallan also looked to the spot, and, I 

suppose, he perceived Mrs. St Clair, for he instantly became 

deadly pale, and tMmed away his eyes with an expression almost 

^of anguish; and seemed, for a moment, scarcely able to recover 

himself. * He is still unwell,* was whispered by those around 

:me. < He has not recovered from his wound. He is unable to 

^ bear the heat What an interesting countenance!' He was 

requested to be seated, and windows were thrown open ; but he 

.declined sitting down, and declared himself pei-fectly able to 

proceed. While giving his evidence, you cannot conceive the 

•deep melancholy which his countenance expoessed. Even his 

voice was affected by it, and was low and sad. While he spoke, 

the court was so still a whisper might have been distinctly heard r 

and all he said was so expressed as to give the most favorable 

GOi^truction possible to St. Clair's intentions in stopping his 

letters. The audience seemed so much alive to this generosity, 

that each of his mild extenuating answers was followed by a 

.murmur of applause ; and he so far succeeded that, at the close 

.of his evidence, I believe every person present felt more pity for, 

.than inclination to condemn St Clair. His mother's countenance 

.brightened, and she looked around her, as if a weight had been 

^jremoved from her spirits, but said nothing. The next witnesses 
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were people from the post-bfllce. They were very |>artietilaf Jjr 
examined, and tlieir evidence was long and Gomplioated. On th^ 
whole, however, k went very much to criiokinaJte Su Qair* Afteor 
this, his own servant was oalied On being a^ed at what tinre 
be had altered St. C^i^s service, or some saeh question, be 
detailed very AiUy the means mken by St Clair to indooe htm 
to leave Lord Dunallan's and enter into his service. He also 
entered warmly into praise of his former master. During this 
part of his evidence SL Claires lawyers interfered^ and desired 
the man to keep to the point, and answer only to the questions 
which were put to him. These answers, however, became more 
and more disgraceful to St. Clair, and as they agreed complet^y 
with the evidence which had gone before, the impression against 
St, Clair seemed every moment to increase, and very strong 
expressions were used by those around us. Mrs. St. Clair 
became very pale, but succeeded in suppressing every other 
appearance of emotion. I soon observed, however, that she 
trembled, and breathed very quickly, though she attempted to 
overcome her notation. I entreated her to leave the court, on 
account of the heat and pressure, but stOl she refused, though she 
could scarcely articulate. I expected she would fiunt, and even 
hoped she would, that she might have been conveyed from such 
a scene. Every new discovery implicated St. Clair still more 
in meanness and guilt. Lord Danallan will give you particular^* 
I was too much occupied in watching Mrs. SU Clair's looks to 
bear distinctly what passed. St Clair's own countenance now 
began to betray some emotion. At times he became pale. 

" Lord Dtfriallan had retired. I had not seen bim after be 
gave bis evidence. At last the examination of St Claires 
servant respecting the intercepted letters was dosed ; ind after 
some bunness which I did not understand, about the second 
charge, which however was connected wil^ the first, be was 

called on to give his evidence regarding; the meeting at 

Farm. l^Irs. St Clair, however, by that time looked so shock- 
ingly in that I could scarcely attend in the least to what passed. 
Lady Fitzhenry joined me in imploring her to leave the eourt 
She scarcely seemed io bear ns, but sat wlA ber eyes filed ^ 
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ber fioiu The expiessioit of his eountenaiice sec^edto legakt^ 
her feeling^ for I do oot think she distinctly heaiid or uader$tooi 
ivhat passed. The people around us seemed to have at last 
discovered the deep interest she felt in the poot eriminal^ and 
no longer made anj remarks, but very humanely attempted^ hf 
opening a window, and other attentions^ (o assist oar efi<M;ta tp 
render her as. easy as pos^iUe.. At last I heard St. Qair^s 
servant desired to repeat the expressions made use of by his 
master respecting Lord Dimallauy the evening previous to their 

meeting at Facm. He answered that, on thali evening, St 

Clair had called his servants, and said to tbem» ^ I mean to go 
abroad immediately. I wish two of you to acoompany m^ 
I shaU positively leikvo Boglaad as qi^eedily as I possibly can 
after to-morrow morning.' He had said also on turning away, 
and supposing he was left alone, ^ Dunallan shall not Mve. This 
time I shall be able to secure revenge ^^rervei^ which will be 
&U by youy too,. Catharine.* ^Shockhigl:^ was murmured 
through the court* St. Clair became very pale^ Two other 
servants confirmed this part of the evidence^ Mra^ St. Clair 
drew her breath long and deeply two or three times,, and, after 
a violent struggjle with her emotion^ sobbed convulsively aloud; 
then uttering a piercing scream, put her hand to ber head, and 
starting from her seat with a lod^ of frenzy, stretelied out her 
arms towards her son, and, in a wild and loud voice, exclaimed, 
5 Arthur! my son! save him^ save him!' The whole court 
became confused. Some officers of justice approached,, and 
placed themselves near St. Clair, who had started up on hearing 
his mother's voice. It was with the greatest difficulty th^ 
several gentlemen succeeded in carrying Mr& St. Clair to her 
carriage. . When we got near the door I saw Lord Dunallail, 
who kept off the crowd, but did not approach. I su|^»05e ho 
feared Mrs. Sl Clair would recognize him* When Airs. St^ 
.Clair reached her own house she was quite delirious. A doctor 
was immediately sent for, who has ordered her to be kept 
perfectly quieL I wished to remain with her, but she did not 
know me^ and screamed dreadfully whenever I approached her. 
* She continues to talk without a. moment's pause. The doctor 
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hopes she will wear herself out, and fall asleep ; but should she 
awake to the full sense of her son's situation, I fear she will 
again relapse into the same dreadful state." 

Miss Morven with difBcultj finished her account of what she 
had witnessed. Catharine listened, pale and trembling and 
terrified. She attempted to speak, but could not, and all 
continued silent for a few moments. 

^ There is but one way of regaining composure of mind," 
said Mbs Morven. ^ God alone can give us right views of his 
providence at such times. This unfortunate mother I But He 
is wise and just and good in all his ways, however dark and 
awful they may appear to his ignorant creatures." 

^ Wretched mother ! wretched St Clair ! " exclaimed Catha- 
rine. ^ What do you think will be the end of this trial, Miss 
Morven?" 

**Ohl I cannot bear to look forward. Let us trust every 
future event to God," replied Miss Morven. ^ Maj he have 
mercy on that unhappy hardened being I Had you seen him 
to-day — how haughty his looks! at least during the first part 
of his trial, for they were greatly changed before I left the court, 
though still he attempted to look defiance and contempt on all 
around him." 

** When will it be over ? " asked Catharine. 

^ It is impossible to say." 

^Did Dunallan se^n perfectly well when you last saw 
him?" 

^'Perfectly so. He looked mild and calm as an angel, 
though much shocked, and very sad." 

The evening passed on. Ten o'clock, eleven, twelve, and 
Dunallan did not appear. Catharine's anxiety became almost 
overpowering. She had sent one servant after another 
to inquire whether the trial was over. The last messenger did 
kiot return, though he had been much longer absent than neces* 
sary. She now sent another, and herself watched at an 
open window for the approach of every carriage or sound of 
footstep on the now almost deserted streets. Sufilcient time for 
the return of the last mes£enger passed away, but he did not 
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appear. Mbs Morven entreated Catharine to be composed, 
tepresenting the impossibilitj of St Clair having it in his power 
at such a time to injure Dunallan. 

** You do not know St. Clair," was Catharine's Only reply, 
while she stood listening, almost* in a state of distraction, to the 
aound of carriages which rolled past at a distance. 

At last one seemed to approach rapidly. It entered the square. 
Catharine flew down stairs, followed by her friends. The street 
door was opened by a servant, who had also been watching 
below. The carriage stopped, and Dunallan instantly pushed 
open the door, and jumped out On perceiving Catharine he 
stopped abruptly. She rushed forward. 

^ Ah, Dunallan 1 you are safe. My God, I thank thee ! " 

He clasped her closely to his heart, but hurriedly and in 
silence. She felt, as he supported her on the stairs, that he 
trembled violently. They entered the drawing-room together. 
' Catharine looked at Dunallan. He was very pale, and aa 
expression almost of horror was on his countenance. 

« Dunallan 1 What has happened ? Is St Clair "^ ^ 

He shuddered, and turned away. 

Catharine followed him. *^ What dreadful event has happened, 
Dunallan?'* 

" My Catharine, are you prepared ? No, you cannot I How 
shall I .** He clasped his hands in agony. 

^ Oh, merciful Father, make us to feel thy presence **- support 
Qg — give us to believe in thy unerring wisdom and justice.** He 
•topped. 

" We cast ourselves on thy compassion. Oh Lord — reconcile 
us to thy wilL Bring good out of this dreadful event ** 

Catharine irembled violently. Dunallan prayed in short and 
hurried sentences, but he became more calm as he proceeded* 
At last he prayed for pity on the unhi^>py parent who had so 
suddenly, so dreadfully, been deprived of her wretched son. 

** What do you mean, Dunallan ! What did you say ? " 

<* My dearest Catharine, you are prepared for something very 
shocking. The unhappy St. Clair is no more*'* 

'^No morel Is he dead, DuBanan?** 
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«'Biitii<»w,bu^)iIbin^ AhflpxiM''-''^^.'' Sb^pvAh^hkta 
on her forehead. Dunallaii wl^ ida^fil^d. H« ^b&thWi^f 
Ar^yt het into his bosoin^ Und in th« geiitl«st tetM meibpied, to 
raise her Ihovghts to th<d all-wtsd Ruler ^ <^eiitd» 

"^ Well, mj de^r DunallAn^ tell OS feUL I «hall iia^ft^ ^t^ 
iUtkg dfeindAlI till I know tho truth.'' 

** You shall know eveiy thiftg, fiiy d^iafefet Catharii*e» Afte!' 
Miss Morven left thd eouft Wit& the lihiorlnnAte Miils. 8t Oalfv 
4ho iefvHnt jpiroeeeded itk giving his ^Vidc^ee^ Eivch intel^fogftH 
lion produced &n aiiswei* more fhtalld St» Clair ihmt the ^r^ced** 
ing. I fear he really Intended the yro^i that Was soepecAed. 
Wretched! niis^iublo being I " Diinalkiny livlth difficulty) pro- 
l^.eded. *' Ctomar, C^iEi^eroii, and fiiyself wet^ examined* I, 
ihaHik heUvett ^at tty evidence iti neither case went to tSiisaSh 
nat^ hitti That, howerer, WHS of ho avail. The erideilC% 
fivM by hid S^erviailts too deai*ly proved his guilt. After nB the 
witnesses were examined, St% Claif Was infWmed that then WM 
the time to i^jffer his defence. He then rose^ and eatd he wished 
to put one question to m^. I wifts requested to teturii into the 
,l;oni:t. 6u Clair's lawyers Would have come ibrward, bat he 
himself stood up, and for a moment looked round on the crowd. 
There was something wild and irresolute la his look. Several 
of the attendants of the court stood near him* Be waVed hife 
hand Smpatiently foir them to stand ofl^ imd the judge Sa pity of 
hi^ apparent e»ibarrassii)ent> tnotipnied to them to Obejr, and 
they lefl him quite unguarded. He then fixed his eyes OA the 
judge, atid said, in a low and deep tone of voice, 

< My iofd, I have a defence to make which will h^e me lh>a 
nil disgrace -^-^-^.' He then turned to where I Wto, *My l6rd, 
this is my defence.' He, in m instant, put his hand to his 
4)reasi->^ direW a pistol which he fired at me^^iuid before he couU 
be stopped, put the muczle ef another into his month, and feU 
into the Arms 6f those who had rushed fiorw^rd to seize him. 
AH was ove^ hi a few dreadM moments. The ball fired at' me 
entered the wall behind me-^no one Wie hurt." 
^'' Oh God, I thank thee I " «fik$d4i]Bed C^harine^ ift the deep- 
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tet totl^ <>f gmtitode^ While h^bt 6&ilntehaA«<» t^f&Aift«i pAl^, faul 
expressive of the utmost horror. 

Mrs. Ckmttiar, Mhs Morven, fend ftds^ Were e«[tililly Shocked. 
Mrs. Clanmar iftquired for her husband. 

** He ha* gorte with Caiiieron to Mrs* St Claires tO infbirm h^t 
friends of this dreadful event." 

CItomar bdWi appeaired. «Mrd. St* C\A\)r/* he said, "fetill 
tontinued quite delirious, ttiting in^esstotly about hel* feoft." 

ftose now expressed some ftnxiety tespectihg h^ moth^f^ 
^Ar^ jrou iMtt, lUss Morveh^ that 6he w^ to call here f^ 
me?" 

^ Yes, quite ^. But 6hift proitiiiied ftot to leliv^ I^y Ifitz- 
^entijr, who WIAs €EreiEUifull^ shocked hj Mrft. SL Clait'ft lit' 
ness." 

' Dunallan i^tarted — ** Shocked! hew did tt yfed h^t^ Miss 
Morven?" 

" Unfortunate creatttf^ ! " wplied Mtss Morven, ? even I cotild 
not help feeling for her, though Mrs. St. Clair's situation Was %6 
dreadful. When we Weiit to Mrs. St* Clair's house, We Ibund 
Lady Fitzhenry hnfl arrived there before u», fof the httd shl^uhk 
-fram goitig in the ^ame cart'itige With the pi>or sufifei^r. Mrs^ 
St. Clair seemed pleased When she apptb^tched het*, Ihodgh fehfe 
addressed her in the wildest terms. Lady Fitthenry, howeter, 
^eeined in horrbir wh^n we proposed h^r remaining With poor 
Mrs. St. Ckir, till some of her owll friends should come to hei^ 
* For heaven's sake, do tiot Jisk me t * ^x«laimed fehe ^— * I should 
soon be in the same situation — 1 feel it ! — I ffeel il * — and fehe 
duhg lo me ih such terror, I dreaded shfe WAs right, atid huitied 
lier ^6 h distance from iht p^ful ^en^. I attempted to soothe 
lier, ahd she tiOOtt burst into teats, attd turned Hway trotA m^ 
Hsaj^ng*—* Forgive me, MtsS Morven, 1 know you fe^i my pre»- 
%nce poltetibi^.* Mrs. LenftOi just then i^ritet^d j Lady Fitz^ 
•htti^ ehlreiit^ her to <iccomp*iny hfet hom^ — * I i»ntiot fepeoi 
%his day ahMie T siud she, shuddering. 

** Mi*3. teianox hesitated — - and tkAmei Sir Hfenry Motieton «*• 
^ ym distract me by ifiikentio&hig hiM lit thv^ dioi&ent ! * ekckifi^ei 
«h^ Wild1^% I ^ti:«ftt^ Mi^ I^tm^ t6 ac^ompa^y her. 
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Perhaps she supposes you are gone home, Bose ; or they msj 
have heard ** 

^ Thej must have heard what has happened," said Dnnallan 

** Oh I if this dreadful event should awaken " he stopped — and 

Miss Morven and Bose soon afler thought themselves obliged to 
take leave. 

When Catharine was alone with Dunallan, he again sought 
consolation from Heaven, and thus succeeded in calming his own 
and her spirits. After having conversed over all that had 
passed, and Catharine had entreated Dunallan to tell her every 
particular, — 

** What a day you have spent ! ** eitclaimed she. ^ I dread its 
effects, my dear Dunallan. How much misery one guilty being 
can produce I " 

Duqallan sighed deeply, but remained silent. ^ Oh, Dunallan, 
how much happier would you have been had you never known 
me 1 I have, only been the occasion of one misery after another 
to you." 

^ You, Catharine I you are my first earthly blessing. I would 
tat exchange your sweet affection — your dear confidence — for 
all ebe that the world contains. I only wish I was deserving of 
your tenderness, my too, too partial love." 

^Partial! Dunallan." 

^'If you thought of me as I deserve, Catharine, you would 
not feel thus kindly for me. But Grod has this day awfully 
reminded me of my unworthiness, and of iiis mercy." 

*< How, my dear Dunallan ? " 

^ When, my love, I rose to witness against another, who do 
you think stood exactly opposite to me ? The guilty, unhappj 
Aspasia! She wished me to see her, and to feel all the miserj 
at that moment which she knows her continued guilt occasions 
me. Had she seen my heart she would have been satisfied. Oh 
how my sins returned upon me at that moment in all their most 
guilty colors ! I felt as if those around me meant to mock me 
by their respect and attentions, while the invisible Searcher of 
hearts seemed to be calling to my remembrance, that he against 
whom I stood up to witness, was, at least in his sight^ no morqi 
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guilty than I liad been. The same awful voice that pronounced^ 
amidst surrounding terrors, ^ Thou shalt do no murder/ unme-t 
diately added, ^ Thou shalt not commit adultery.' Oh ! had the 
prayers for St Clair, which my heart poured out to Heaven, 
while my lips witnessed against him — had they been heard I 
but all — all must be best" 

Catharine and Dunallan next morning determined to set out 
for Ammore as soon as they possibly could. Dunallan him* 
self went at an early hour to inquire for Mrs. St. Clair. 

** She is now quiet," replied he, on his return, to Catharine'^ 
inquiries; ^but the doctors have a bad opinion of her c&se* 
She is not 111 in health, but deranged in intellect. Her brother 
ai^d sister are with her. I saw the former. He thanked ma 
for the manner in which I had given my evidence. He lament- 
ed the fate of his unhappy nephew; but seemed to have .been 
little acquainted with him : and appeared more anxious about 
the disgrace he had brought on his family than any thing else* 
He seemed to hope the manner of his death would, in some de- 
gree, do this away, — so differently do men of the world judga. 
from the word of Grod.'* 

^ And now, my Catharine,'' added Dunallan, ^ we may leava 
this London." 

During the day Catharine took leave of her friends ; but only 
for a short time. They all promised to follow her to Scotland, 
and visit Ammore in less than a fortnight ; even Hose Lennox 
could make this promise with her mother's consent* Miss Mor* 
ven accounted for this by saying, that she had informed Mrs. 
Lennox that Mr. Walderford was also going to Scotland, and 
by some other means Mrs. Lennox had ascertained that Mr. 
Walderford's fortune was even greater than that of his cousin, 
Mr. Dudley. 

In the evening all was in readiness, and Catharine when again 
shut into the carriage with Dunallan, and rapidly hastening 
from the scene of her late terror and misery, ^felt her heart be- 
come less burdened every moment. Dunallan participated in 
her feelings. 

"How beautiful! how charming!" exckimed Catharine con- 
38 
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liniMlI^^ whell, deaV 6f the torvm, fiiej pro^ed^l thiita^ m 
delightfiil coi]titi7i now clothed with all Uie luxuriance of the 
lint days of summer. The erening was Terf fine, and it» 
balmj air, luid the glories ef the setting sun, Elicited feelings io 
Ca^arine*s hreast more than nsnaHy powerful, from their long 
suppression while confined to a sick-room in a melMicholj itreet^ 

^ Oh who would live in a town ! ** exclaimed she ; ^ half 6ur 
feelings, our most pleasurable feelings, are lost P 

Yet the reedUeetiOD of the miserable Bt^ Clair soon orercame 
these feelings ^ rapture. He, too^ had been exquisitety alive 
to the beauties of nature-— < to the glories of such scenes as she 
how beheld. What now were his — —I She made an effort 
to banish lum from her thoughts but in tain. I>mialla% too^ 
sat in deep and apparently most painfal thought 

They trarelled en in the k»^ and calm twilighL At ktigth 
the moon rose, and softened by its pale light all the surround-^ 
kkg seenery. Its soft infiuenoe soothed Catharine's disturbed 
feelings to perf^t peace. For seme time Dunallaii remained 
ftilent Catharihe did not distuti^ hiol« Her thoughts, however^ 
were of him. She pictured in her imaginaticm the hq)pines^ 
fthe would see him enjoy when the present dsHc cloud had pass- 
ed away, — when he might devote his whole life to the service 
ef that Being who possessed the first |>laoe in his affections. 
Without those miserable fedings^ arising from, the dread thai 
he was the cause of rendering any one mihappy,' — when he 
should feel himself surrounded by those only who loved hint* 
She pictilred het^elf shai^ng in his happiness. Ammore, with 
Idl its romantic beHittieSy was preseilt to her imagination — herfa*- 
vorite walks, — Dunallan would now be ^lere with her, -^ they 
would pBFBue all their plaiis, -^ all their most serious purisuits, — 
all their pleasures together. She pictured Mrs. Oswald'^s joy- 
en their return,-^ she saw the child^n again hi Duhallto's 
bosom, she kndt beside him At prayen A deep sigh from Dun^ 
alliui interihipted hef dream. 

• *^ Why do yoit sigh so deeply, my dear friend ? I think such 
a scene as thb ought to inspire only peaceful, pleasurable feel«> 
ing».- 
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** Tell me what your feelings are then, my Catharine, for I 
cannot force my thoughts from the dreadful scene of last nighfc 
The contrast of this soft and glorious light produces feelings in 
me more deeply melancholy than I can express. Where were 
your thoughts, Catharine ? " 

" At Arnmore.'* 

She drew a picture of the future so charming, that she 
gradoally won Dunallan*s thoughts from their gloomy subject ; 
and when they stopped for the night, his conversation had, in some 
degree, regained its usual vivacity- 
Each day brought the travellers nearer Ammore, and seemed 
to leave their late misery at a greater distance. 

At last Cathaiine's dream was realized. They arrived at 
Arnmore on a beautiful evening. The scenery appeared to her 
even more magnificent than when she had first beheld it. Mrs. 
Oswald's joy was still greater than she expected. 

"My beloved Catharine!" she exclaimed, as she pressed 
her again and again to her bosom; "dear nurse, wife, every 
thing ! You now feel for Dunallan, as I knew you would. My 
happy nephew ! " 

" Your happy niece ! you ought to say, my dear aunt," re- 
plied Catharine, tenderly. 

"My aunt is always right," said Dunallan, around whose 
neck the children were fondly clinging. 

"Ah, I did not know you were listening," said Catharine. 
" You little ungrateful things," added she, joining him in fond- 
ling the children, " you always forget me when he is present." 
They clasped their little arms around her neck also. " Dear, 
dear aunt Dunallan ! " 

Catharine's dream was still more completely and happily 
realized, when she again knelt beside Dunallan, while, surround- 
ed by his delighted family, he offered his grateful thanksgivings 
to Heaven, and implored those blessings and graces for all, 
necessary to fit them for the duties of life ; and that renovation 
of soul which should prepare them for the holy joys of an im- 
mortal abode in heaven. 



THE EXD. 
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